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PREFACE 

T he first chapter of this book would be called by M. 
Hippolyte Delehaye th^ ‘ dossier ’ of St Alban. The 
remainder of the book aims at reproducing fully, 
vividly and exactly all that is fairlyi trustworthy in the 
%hcient records •of the too dimly remembered pioneers, 
women as well as men, who annexed to Christendom 
earliest England, from the Channel to the Clyde and Forth. 

Real biography is essentially imaginative, describing the 
refracted image of its object which has been formed in the 
mind of the biographer — a mere assemblage of his own 
thoughts, even when he believes himself to be reporting the 
actual words of his hero. In the mind, moreover, of every 
reader is reproduced a somewhat different image, mo?e or 
less blurred, which owes much of its clearness to his own 
mental equipment, and is enriched or impoverished by the 
width or narrowness of his own outlook on human life. The 
posthumous influence, therefore, of a ‘saint,’ his place as 
we call it in history, is determined, from age to age, by the 
totality of such traditional images. 

Though I have been scrupulously faithful to my» Latin 
sources, even keeping many quaint metaphors, I have de- 
liberately eschewed the verbal translation which is com- 
monly called literal. On contemporary narratives, no less 
trustworthy than Beda’s, are based my accounts of Fursey 
and his brothers, Bathildis, Burgundofara and her nuns, 
Cuthbert and Wilfrith. Guthlac is reluctantly omitted, k>r 
lack of space to do him justice. In abridging later hagiogra- 
phy, nearly all written in thfe twelfth century, I have sifted, as 
well as I could, wheat from chaff, but have chosen rather 
to retain some chaff than risk the loss of any wheat: thus, 
and in other ways, has my own mind modified the image- 
forming impressions it received. 
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In the spelling of names I have steered my own gobbling 
course between the Scylla of inaccuracy and the tharybdis 
of pedantry, using the shortest forms of those that are 
familiar, dropping Latin terminations «and replacing 
the appropriate single vowel, Oswiu, Oswini, Oidilwal'd and 
Caedualla are so spelt in the extant manuscripts of Beda’s 
History. To the Northumbrian name-suffix a corresponded 
'the West Saxon i; both were added to a base of §ne sylla"- 
•ijle. The two elements or themes of other names often 
fohned a meaningless jumble. In Os-wald, for instance, the 
first means god, the second forest. It seems worth while to 
remind my readers of a few features in the pronunciation 
of Old English. After I and r, also before /, h was a gut- 
tural; g before e and % had the sound of y\ medial ih and 
final, like our initial, was flat; ea formed not one syllable 
but two, the e being pronounced as in the French les. Inny, 
winny would be our phonetic spelling of Ini, wini or wine, 
which means friend. Initial C was always hard. 

For the sake of some readers, it may be also worth while 
to explain that, in its literal sense, the word monk means a 
man who dwells (done, in search of closer communion with 
God; and that monastery likewise means his wretched 
hovel.'Ahemnit loves his desert; an anchoret has withdrawn 
himself from social intercourse, even with fellow monks; a 
cenobite shares the common life of an association of monks, 
who regard themselves as a family of brethren, yet spend 
much time apart, both in their forest clearings and in their 
own cells. Not, like those words, from the Greek, but from 
the Aramaic abba, father, comes the name abbat or abbot, 
of the head of the family. When abbot and brethren came 
together to discuss family affairs,’ the meeting was called a 
convent; but the word was afterwards applied, first to the 
place of meeting, then, like monastery, to the whole block 
of buildings. 

The last paragraph of Chapter II is due to Professor 
James Cooper, of Glasgoy[ University. The derivations on 
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pages 156^^205, 874 are severally due to Sir John Rhys; to 
Professor ^eat, jointly with Mr A, L. Mayhew; and to 
Professor Skeat alone. My quqfations from the Psalter are 
giveq^in the new version of ^Professor Driver’s Parallel 
Psalter; from other books of thg Bible, in the Revised Ver- 
sion. I have to thank Mr H. R. Campion, Minor Canon of 
Ely, for permission to reproduce his photographs of the 
EJy corbels. • 

The foDowing Kalendar of my saints is merely a record^ 
of popular veneration. Very few of them became, by well- 
authenticated posthumous miracles, entitled to formal 
canonization. Though Theodore was never so styled, it 
seemed ungrateful to exclude him. 

CHARLES PLATTS 


Letchworth 

August, 1910 



KALENDA^ OF SAINTS 

C APITALS distinguish 'those whose work is fuU^ de- 
scribed in this book f|pm those who are incident^y 
mentioned. 

The day on which a saint ended his earthlv travAil is called 
his dies natalis or birthday. 


January 

8 Ailred of Rievaux 

9 Hadrian 
Brihtwald 

11 Ecgwin 

12 BENET BISCOP 

13 KENTIGERN(MUNGO) 

16 FURSEY 

17 Mildgith 

26 BATHILDIS 
29 Gildas 

February 
2 Lsfwrence 
8 WERBURH 
11 CADMON 

18 ERMENILD 
15 OSWIU 

20 Mildred 
28 Milburh 
24 ALBERT 

March 

1 David 

2 CHAD 
4 OWINI 


March 

6 Cyneburh 

7 EOSTERWINI 

8 FELIX 

12 Gregory the Great 

17 Witburh 

18 Gertrudis 

20 CUTHBERT 
HERBERT 

21 Benedict of Monte Cassino 
28 Oidilwald the hermit 

April. 

24 Ecgberht (comrade of 

Chad) 

MeUit 

30 Erkenwald 

m 

May 
1 Asaph 
Ultan 

6 Eadberht (bishop of Lin- 

disfarne) 

7 JOHN OF BEVERLEY 
12 Pancras 

25 ALDHELM 
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May 

25 BEDA 

26 Austin 

28 Giennan of Auxerre • 

June , 

6 Winfrith Bonifa«e 
9 Columkilfe 
17 Botulf 
22 ALBAN 
28 AWDRY 

24 Bartholomew 

25 Milburh 


July 

6 SEXBURH 

7 ATHELBURH(Auberge) 
18 Mildred 

14 Frithona Deusdedit 
Earconberht 
29 Loup of Troyes 


August 
81 Cuthburh 
I Eanswith 

I 

SEfTEMBEK 
9 BOISIL 
16 NINIAN 
19 [Theodore] 

22 Hygebald 

23 Adamnan 

25 CEOLFRITH 

OCTOBEE 

3 WILFRITH 

10 PAULIN 

11 AGILBERT 
Athelburh of Barking 

12 EDWIN 

26 CEDD 
EATA 

81 Begu 
Foillan 


August 
5 OSWALD 
6ACCA ' 

8 COLMAN 

20 OSWINI 

21 Brothers of Arwald 

22 SIGEFRITH 
25 ABB 

28 Augustine of Hippo 
81 AIDAN 


November 
7 Wilbrord Clement 
10 Just 
14 Medan 
17 HILD 
23 Columban 

December 
3 BIRIN 

7 BURGUNDOFARA 
16 Bean 
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CHAPT^IR I. THE PROTOMARTyR OF BRITAIN 
<5reater love hs^th no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for*his friends. John xv, 13. 

T he literary memorials of such early Christian 
martyrs as are not merely fabulous admit of a 
fourfold classification. In the first nearly empty 
class stand official records (Acta proconsularia) of the trial 
and execution; for example, the Acts of the Scillitan 
martyrs, which lay lost in the British Museum tiU^ on 
August 80, 1890, a manuscript copy was there discovered 
by Armitage Robinson. The name Acts is often improperly 
applied to narratives which expand official records or 
assume that form, but their proper name is Passion (Passio). 
l^ose faithful twelve were beheaded at Carthage on 
Jiffy 17, 180. Copies of their dialogue with Saturninus the 
proconsul, made by an official scribe, were eagerly bought 
and carefully kept by their kinsfolk and acquaintance*. 

Less accurate, and less austerely sublime, but fuller of 
touching pathos, are the few extant narratives of trust- 
worthy and sympathetic eyewitnesses which form the 
second class, written by themselves or their contemporaries. 
By far the best is the famous letter, preserved by Eusebius, 
which describes the martyrdom at Lyon, in the year 177, 
of Pothinus, the aged bishop, Blandina, the fragile slave 
girl, and their forty-six fellow sufferers. It was addressed 
by the churches of Lyon and Vienne to the churches in 
Asia of the Apocalypse and their neighbours in Phrygia. 

A lower standard of slavish fidelity to mere fact is 
attained by the numerous dass of narratives, compiled 
long after the event, which have Spr their primary source 
B 
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a document of the first qr second class. Of these a fair 
specimen is the Passion of St Symphorian, compUed in the 
earlier half of the fifth century. His martyrdom at Autun 
was probably an event of tfie same persecution. A Greek 
manuscript found in the yejpr 188t among the archives of 
the Biblioth^que Nationale of Paris was believed to be the 
Acts of the Scillitan martyrs till it was, by tho later dis- 
covery, both degraded and promoted 1 !d the ^second dr 
third class. 

‘Into the fourth and most numerous class fall the his- 
torical romances which have no firmer foundation than 
floating tradition and literary reminiscence, and in which 
the play of fancy has often been so free that we can feel 
sure of hardly anything but the martyr’s name, the ex- 
istence of his sanctuary and the date of his festival. In its 
literal sense the name Legend means a narrative appointed 
to he read on the festival of a saint and is, therefore, properly 
applied to every such narrative; but it may not unfitly be 
confined, in accordance with custom, to the countless array 
of honest tributes paid by reverent imagination to hallowed 
and hallowing memory. Of the protomartyr of Britain, 
for instance, nothing more can be regarded as indubitable 
fact than ‘that his name was Alban and that he was be- 
headed near Verulam, instead of his guest, on June 22, in 
some undetermined year before Christianity had become 
the official religion of the Roman Empire. Yet his legend, 
in its earlier and later forms, enshrines the fruitful thought 
of devout and sympathetic minds. Moreover, by kindling 
faith in many a yearning soul, the light of his reputed self- 
sacrifice has, though partly borrowed, shone as brightly as 
any down the ages. 

Towards the end of the earlier half of the sixth century 
the strenuous and thoughtful Christian patriot Gildas, 
writing either at Glastonbury, or on Flat Holmes in the 
Bristol Channel, or at his own monastery of Ruis in Brit- 
tany, devoted a parag];aph of his bombastic jeremiad to 
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PRAISED BY GILD AS 

the tradition of St Alban then current. A confessor, he tells 
us, hotly pursued by persecutors, was on the point of being 
caught when Alban gave him shelter in his own house. 
Then they exchanged clothes,land, as the Good Shepherd 
laid down His life for Hfe sheepr so, with true brotherly love, 
did the disguised host gladly give himself up to the pur- 
suers of hfs guest. While he was entering the river on his 
’vffay to thg place^of execution, with a thousand men in his 
train, the waters, like those of Jordan before the wandering 
Israelites, stood up in a heap to make way for them. The 
sight of this marvel changed the prospective executioner 
from a wolf to a lamb, and made him eager to win, as the 
comrade of his prisoner, the martyr’s crown of triumph. So 
ill-informed was Gildas that he names his river the Thames; 
and he could, as he admits, only guess that the persecution 
was the last of the series, and the most fierce, wrongly 
ascribed to Diocletian, whose failing health made him a mere 
tool in the hands of Galerius, his vicious and violent col- 
league. How widely that guess missed the mark appears 
from the consensus of trustworthy historians that Britain 
lay outside the range of that persecution. It will presently 
appear that, for aught we know to the contrary, the proto- 
martyr of Britain had in his veins only Roman blood; and 
that to all the framers of his legend as we have it, the ver- 
nacular of Verulam, whether Welsh or English, was a 
foreign tongue. 

Alban’s posthumous renown connects him with the one 
heretic, Morien or Pelagius, that can be claimed for the 
Romano-British Church. In the first decade of the fifth 
century this native of West Wales, whose name means 
offspring of the sea, was leading at Rome the quiet life of a 
lay monk and putting to shame by his consistency the 
laxity thcT’e prevalent among his fellow Christians. Having 
found, as he believed, in himself such antiphonal harmony 
that to the ‘ You ought! ’ of conscience always rang clear 
the answering ‘ I can and will^ ’ of reason, Pelagius 
B2 
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readily followed a speculative Syrian named Rufinus in 
disputing the necessity of prevenient grace, which was then 
being eloquently developed pto a doctrine by Augustine 
of Hippo, the inventor of tjie phrase*, ‘ original sin.’ The 
active and somewhat noisy iproclaimer of the heresy was, 
however, neither Rufinus nor Pelagius, but their friend 
Celestius, a native ®f Ireland, who, after practising as a 
pleader in the law courts of Rome, was ordained priest at 
Ephesus. In that city was held, a.d. 431, the ecumenical 
Council, cleverly packed by Cyril of Alexandria, which 
condemned both him and Nestorius. 

In the year 429, at the request of a Gallic synod, perhaps 
also of Pope Celestine, two eminent bishops, German of 
Auxerre and Loup of Troyes, aecepted the invitation of 
ortlpdox British Christians to check the spread among 
them of Pelagianism. After refuting its expounders in a 
crowded conference at Verulam, they visited the tomb of 
St Alban, to whose aid they believed their victory was 
partly due. Thence German carried home to Auxerre a 
load of earth, and built upon it, in the martyr’s honour, 
a church which bore his name. In the year 1025, according 
to a French chronicler, ‘ the city of Auxerre caught fire and 
becaifte a ‘heap of smoking ashes, all but the church of 
blessed Alban the martyr which had been built by blessed 
German.’ 

The moral atmosphere of Gaul, desolated by Vandals, 
was, in the old age of those bishops, becoming so mephitic 
that genuine Christians felt a growing need of such spiritual 
ozone as they coiild extract from exhilarating records of 
the militant Church. In spite of the nominal conversion of 
Clovis and his Franks, that fair battlefield of contending 
races was, in the sixth century, fuller than in the fifth of 
debauchery and infamy. The rhetorical skill bequeathed 
by Athens and Rome to the schools of Gaul was, therefore, 
exercised in so depicting afresh the trials and triumphs of 
famous champions that.pride in a goodly heritage might 
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feed the sacrificial fire of faith. Local patriotism caused 
each writer to claim eminence for the heroes of his own 
neighbourhood. Sometimes ^e secular clergy were the 
middlemen through* whom ^mand stimulated supply of 
such healthy fiction. In Troyes, for instance, a small chapel 
dedicated to St Patroclus or Parre attracted but few wor- 
shippers fintil the priest in charge produced a copy of that 
martyr’s ^cts and satisfied both his bishop and his neigh- 
bours of its authenticity. In due time a large congregation 
replaced the overcrowded chapel by a magnificent church, 
and the priest rose from penury to affluenee. 

The following is a scrupulously faithful and, where pos- 
sible, literal translation of a Passio Sancti Albani, which 
was doubtless composed to glorify the martyr and edify 
his admirers in Auxerre. An extremely corrupt copy* the 
only one known to exist, lay lost in the library of Turin 
until it was there discovered, in September, 1903, by Pro- 
fessor W. Meyer of Gottingen. So odd and rare is the hand- 
writing that the scribe must have been trained in Gaul 
about the end of the eighth century; and the finder has con- 
vincingly proved that the original must have been written 
while one Gregory was bishop of Langres, that is between 
the years 506 and 540. Though Gildas wrote between the 
latter of these years and 547, his information must have 
come from an independent source, probably oral. The 
coupling ..of Agen with Lyon may be due to the fact that 
the former city was the author’s birthplace; possibly, how- 
ever, the word he wrote was not Agen but Vienne. The 
italicized phrases present, in the Latin, close verbal paral- 
lels with two earlier pieces of hagiography; the one, dis- 
tinguished by [S.], the passion of Symphorian; the other, 
also written between 506 and 540, the tripartite passion of 
four diseiples of Polycarp, namely (1) Irenaeus of Lyon, 
(2) Andochius and Thyrsus of Saulieu, (8) Benignus of 
Dijon. Some of the phrases are so peculiar that they may 
well have come from the common^tock of a literary circle; 
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but taste and skill were then so decadent that no author 
felt ashamed of copying. To Beda are due the two bracketed 
sentences, one of which supplies an omission, the other 
enshrines a happier thought ihan the iSentence it follows. 

The emperor who plays tke leading part in the following 
narrative is Septimius Severus. By an edict issued in the 
year of grace 202 he*forbade future conversions to Judaism 
or Christianity. Of the resulting persecJution, the work 
rather of provincial governors than of the emperor himself, 
many were victims who had long been Christians. There is 
no historical evidence that this persecution extended to the 
western provinces of the empire, but it has the special 
interest of being the first persecution based rather on fear 
than on hatred or contempt. No longer was the initiative 
left po voluntary informers, as it had been since the famous 
rescript of Trajan to Pliny. In the year 208 Severus was 
borne on a litter into the extreme north of Roman Britain 
and superintended the completion of the imperishable 
barrier which stretches from Wallsend to Bowness. He 
must have passed through Verulam, which lies close to 
Watling Street, and may well have tarried there. Being, like 
York, a municipium, that city conferred on every person 
bom ‘within its massive walls the full dignity of a civis 
Romanus. Our nameless hagiographer seems to have had 
no other reason than his knowledge of that visit for assign- 
ing so early a date to this martyrdom, and to have trans- 
ferred to Severus the part really played by an ordinary 
judge, whom he once mentions. 


PASSION OF SAINT ALBAN THE MARTYR 
I. Introduction 

The great and surpassing excellence of martyrs is rather 
belittled than displayed by such a grovelling instrument 
as language. Yet nothing essential is thus lost by excel- 
lence of such towering stature that it speaks for itself. In 
the Gospel Qur« Lord ^ Jesus Christ says: ‘ From East 
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and West will many coine and feast with Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob/ 

That ravening and roaring lion the emperor Severus 
used by day and nigh^ to gnash his teeth against Christians 
and revile the very name of Cirist. His desire to wipe it off 
the face of the Gallic provinces and his determination 
utterly to overthrow the Christian Church led him at that 
time to 9end into the famous cities Lyon and Agen his 
swashbucklers (gladiatores) in search of Christians. By God’s 
help faith was found fearless: strengthened by Christ, 
throngs of saints stood undaunted: for three days the sword 
smote, and Christ set his martyrs amid choirs of angels in 
the realms of heaven. 

II. Capture of Alban 

At that time the emperor Severus made straight for 
Britain. On his entry into that group of provinces he began 
to inquire whether there were, in those farthest pafts of 
the world, any that confessed the name of Christ. When 
the news flashed upon him that even there dwelt a multi- 
tude of Christians, his habitual rage found vent in an order 
to smite them, one and all, with the sword. A cleric fleeing 
from persecutors was heartily welcomed by Alban, who 
donned the cassock (caracalla) his guest was wearing and 
offered himself to be smitten in his stead. According to 
ancient tradition he was still a pagan. Forthwith he was 
brought before the impious Severus Caesar. 

Though prayer was tantamount to confession of Christ 
before his recognition of the truth of Christianity, he did 
pray, saying: ‘ O Lord Jesu Clirist, thou true Light, thou 
pearl of eternal price, thou blazing Sun, never to be 
quenched, of Righteousness, thou dazzling Radiance, thou 
Spring and Source of reverent Love, who drivest away none 
that cometh to thee: since hitherto I have not been worthy 
to receive the grace of thy baptism, let me, for thy name’s 
sake, who knowest my innermost heart, be, by my con- 
fession and the outpouring of my blood, hallowed as a 
Christian. From this race that lies before me let me not flinch; 
but, while I confess that thou, the Lord Jesus Christ, art 
Son of God, lead me safe through to thy place of rest; 
because there dwefl both thou and the ark of thy hallowing 
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strengUi, With righteousness let thy priests be clad and in 
goodness let thy saints exult I ’ 

III. Trial and Judgement 

While holy Alban was thm praying, the impious Caesar 
ordered his officers to pre|mre his throne of judgement. 
At the conclusion of the prayer he bade them bring holy 
Alban into court. To him he said: ‘ What is thy name? ’ 
Holy Alban answered: ‘Alban am I called.’ To him Caesar 
said: ‘ Why dost thou, in contempt of our rules,' so I hear, 
welcome as guests men whom thou knowest to be Chris- 
tians, who heap insults on our gods and worship as God 
one who was crucified by men ? Why dost thou want in sheer 
madness to give thyself up to superstition ? ’ Alban stood 
listening and carefully kept calm silence. 

Again Caesar spake. ‘ Alban, answer my questions ! Slay 
and sacrifice to our most holy gods I To Jupiter and Apollo 
offer* sacrifices ! ’ Alban answered: ‘ With my whole mind 
I confess Christ, the Son of God. For the hand-made idols 
thou callest gods are dumb and deaf, neither walk with their 
feet nor feel with their hands. A common ruin awaits those 
convicted demons and their worshippers.’ 

To him replied Caesar: ‘Why art thou burning with 
froward zeal for Christianity ? Sacrifice to our gods and thou 
shali be great in my palace. Accept from me gold, silver and 
estates. Tlje daughter of a famous senatorial house I 
bestow on thee in marriage.’ Alban answered: ‘ Thy gold 
and silver I refuse. Abundance of estates and the daughter 
of a famous house I scorn like trash. From my confession of 
Christ thou wilt not make me swerve. Heaven arid earth 
and sea He founded, and all that is therein.’ 

Quoth Caesar: ‘ In the interest of thy youth and beauty 
sacrifice to the gods. Beyond measure thy harsh speeches 
strain my patience [S.], because not only on us but on the 
gods art thou heaping insults.’ Alban answered: ‘ Already 
have I told thee that to thy gods I will not sacrifice, for 
if by making to-day no addition to my sum total of good works 
I endanger the welfare of my soul, much more dangerous 
would it be for me to withdraw a good confession [S.].’ 

Quoth Caesar: ‘ Who taught thee this worthless reli* 
gion?’ Alban answered One who is a priest for ever. 
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king of the heavens, founder of sea and earth, has himsdf 
tai^ht me to distrust thy attempt to upset my faith. Thy 
advice I follow not. Lo my flesh! Smite, slay, roast 
devour U! Not one jot wiU thou tjMike me budge from my con- 
fession of Christ! ' * |- 

Then he pronounced sentence, delivered him to the sol- 
diers, and so, after he had been beaten with rods, ordered 
him to be thrust back into prison. On another day he again 
ordered him into court and said: ‘ Alban, sacrifice to our 
gods.* Alban answered: ‘ Already 1 have t<dd thee that I 
will not sacrifice. For they whom thou callest gods are np 
gods but are commonly known as demons.’ Then Caesar 
angrily delivered him to the executioners, saying: ‘ Unless 
to-day he sacrifice to the gods, cow him by changes of punish- 
ment; if ye find him incurably stubborn, we order you to give 
him the finishing sword strolu. Then, though he was being 
flogged, holy Alban gazed heavenward and gave thanks in 
these words: ‘ / thank thee, Jesu Christ, that for thy nafne's 
sake 1 thus publicly suffer. But because thou art Light 
eternal, grant me strength to bear every punishment.’ During 
his passion, while he was beaten with rods, he was through 
it ail making fuller confession of Christ. The order was there- 
fore given for the final swordstroke of his doom. 

IV. The Riveb Mi&aceb 

Between the city wall and the place of execution flowed 
a swift stream. Inspired, verily, by a divine summons, a 
huge multitude, of both sexes, of every age and rank, formed 
themselves into a guard of honour for the martyr. When, 
therefore,. Ae was led as a lamb to the slaughter [S.] he saw 
the bridge so thronged that he and his escort could hcudly 
cross it before evening. There was, in fact, left in the city 
no guard for the judge who had stayed there. As it seemed 
a long while to wait for his arrival at the martyr’s goal, Alban 
betook himself to the torrent and turned his eyes heavenward. 
There and then, leaving its channel bare, the water re- 
treated from his footsteps. 

On his arrival at the place where he was doomed to die, 
the executioner ran with drawn sword to meet him, begging 
^at he, the martyr’s appointed smiter, might be punished 
in the martyr’s stead. Flinging away his sword, he fell 
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prostrate at holy Alban’s feet. ‘ Pray for me, I beseech 
thee,’ he cried, ‘ to the Lord.’ Then, filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and thanking God, holy Alban spent a full hour in 
prayer, saying: ‘ O Lord Gpd, FathCT Almighty, who send- 
est away from thy kingd^ none that believeth in thee; 
who to the robber on the^cross, after he had but for one 
hour confessed Christ, didst forthwith open the gates of 
paradise; to this my fellow servant grant that by thy Holy 
Spirit the executioner may be transformed into a con- 
fessor, the heathen into a Christian. As for ftie, likewise 
^Iso for my brother, who had come hither to smite me but 
has suddenly been transformed from my persecutor into 
my comrade, let a good confession of Thy Christ win his 
due measure of Thy grace.’ 

V. The Mikacle of the Gushing Spbino 
While the fell steel lay on the ground and there was 
among the executioners natural reluctance to act promptly, 
the holy martyr, followed by thronging crowds, climbed a 
hill which rises gently about five hundred paces from the 
place of execution. Unspeakably charming is its gorgeous 
floral raiment of every hue. Naught has it of steepness, no 
sheer uplift nor dizzy crag. To its sides, far and wide from 
its level summit, natural weathering gives an even slope. 
Long before it was hallowed by the shedding of holy 
blood it l\ad doubtless been prepared for the martyr, whose 
saintliness is matched by its beauty. On the top of the hill 
holy Alban asked for a gift of water. Instantly, by a change 
of course that passes belief, before the martyr’s feet gushed 
forth so steady a spring that all recognized .the spon- 
taneous effort even of the torrent to follow in the martyr’s 
train. For the martyr himself could not possibly have been 
seeking on the lofty hilltop the water that had disappeared 
from the river. Finally, having rendered its due service and 
fulfilled its worshipful task, the stream left off bearing 
witness and returned to its normal course. 

VI. Execution and Sequel 
[There, accordingly, the brave martyr was beheaded, 
and received the crown of life which God has promised to 
them that love Him.] . 
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Methinks I must not pass by the fact that, while the 
executioner was bending to his task, his eyes fell to the 
ground with the head of the holy martyr. Such was h^ fate 
who laid godless handspn godly necks. 

There also that other executioner, who was unwilling to 
smite a holy man of God, was himself smitten for confessing 
Christ. There is no doubt that he who thus shed his blood 
for Christ thereby earned through his good confession of 
CHrist, even without the sacrifice of baptism, the full meed 
of martyrdSm. [Although he was not washed in a bap- 
tismal font he was, nevertheless, so surely cleansed by 
bathing in his own blood that he became worthy to enter 
the kingdom of heaven.] 

Then, gasping with fright and upset by the shock, that 
•mpious Caesar gave orders, even without the consent of 
the princes, to stop the persecution; and reported to them 
that the slaughter of saints tended rather to establish the 
religion they expected it to abolish. • 

VII. St German at St Aeban’s Grave 

When holy German, bishop of Auxerre, had arrived 
at his basilica with relics of all the apostles and of several 
martyrs, intending to bury those precious gifts in the same 
place, he opened the tomb and gave order accordingly. 
His object was that, just as all saints are duly welcomed on 
equal terms in heaven, so their limbs, collected from several 
regions, might be fellow guests in one tomb. 

Having reverently set them in right array, German 
carried away a load of dust from the place where the 
martyr’s -blood had flowed. His piety made him play the 
pilferer; but such sacrilege was purged of guilt by reverent 
love. Still stained with blood was that load: a clear proof 
that, when the persecutor turned pale, the earth had 
blushed. After these manifest disclosures a huge throng 
of people were, through the preaching of holy German the 
bishop and the excellent might of holy Alban, converted 
by favour of our Lord, to whom for ever belong honour 
and glory. 

Done (Acta) on the 22nd day of June. Let us always 
thank Gk>d. Amen. 
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The river crossed by the martyr is the Ver, which 
formerly flowed through marsh land. The hill he climbed was 
called in Saxon times Holmhurst, and is now called Holy- 
well Hill. The abbey church stai^ds on the traditional 
scene of the execution. Tlfe first of the three miracles, the 
only one mentioned by Gildas, may be due to association 
of the martyrdom with some dim tradition of the pre- 
historic subsidence of a more widesprtjad lake than €he 
fishpool which was drained, in the reign of king Ethelred, 
abbot Alfric. When his successor, abbot Ealdred, 
excavated the ruins of Verulam, his diggers found deeply 
buried fragments of shipping, such as oaken ribs smeared 
with pitch, rust- worn anchors and firwood oars. By abbot 
Michael, early in the reign of Edward III, a great vessel 
was found whole in the marsh. 

The miracle of the gushing spring occurs so frequently in 
legends of saints that it probably has some connexion with 
the worship of river gods and well sprites. So truly O vidian 
that it would have delighted that poet is the bold identi- 
fication of spring with stream. 

For the strange mishap that befell the actual executioner 
a source may be found in Tertullian’s letter to the pro- 
consul Scapula, written to dissuade him from persecuting 
the Christians of Africa. ‘ Vigellius Saturninus,’ he tells 
him, naming the blind proconsul by whom the Scillitan 
martyrs were condemned, ‘ who first drew the sword upon 
us, lost his eyes.’ In the same letter he praises the generous 
tolerance of Septimius Severus, whose death at York, on 
February 4, 211, was probably then recent. 

That emperor had no colleagues who might have with- 
held their consent to his sudden change of policy. His 
sons Caracalla and Geta went with him to Britain, com- 
manded the Roman legions there, and jointly succeeded 
him; but during his lifetime Caesar was their subordinate 
title and their father was the only prince (princeps). Our 
hagiographer must hay;p had in mind the joint autho- 
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rity under which he was’, when he wrote, himself living, 
exercised in Gaul by the four sons of Clovis I after their 
father’s death in the year of grace 511. The exact difference 
of meaning between €taesar and princeps was probably 
unknown to him, and one of thej, false canons of style then 
current was, if possible, not to use always the same word 
to denote the same thing. Inaccuracy was deemed a more 
venial fault than i^petition. 

The proce^fes is noteworthy by which basilica, the Greek 
word for royal, came to mean a building used for Christian 
worship. That adjective was originally applied to the portico 
or hall in which the Archon Basileus of Athens gave judge- 
ment in matters religious. From the fact that the Council 
of the Areopagus sometimes met there, basilica became 
the common word for a law court and was used in that sense 
by the Roman conquerors of Greece. In its developed fotm 
the building consisted of a rectangular area, divided by 
rows of columns into roofed aisles and a roofed or unroofed 
nave, with a roofed semi-circular apse at one end and an 
altar at the centre of the circle. Round the arc, with the 
praetor on his raised curule chair in their midst, sat the 
assessors. When such a building became a place of Christian 
worship, clergy sat in their stead and in his an e^thrpned 
bishop, the apsidal being also the western end of the 
basilica. 

How widespread was the vogue of St Alban’s legend in 
the foregoing shape appears from the fact that four copies 
have been found of an excerpt from it which does not name 
Severus and cuts the trial very short, but reproduces at full 
length the three miracles. The best copy, written in Gaul, 
is preserved at Autun; another, probably also written in 
Gaul, lies in the British Museum; the third, agreeing 
almost word for word with the second, was found at Einsie- 
deln, and may have been written in Southern Germany; 
the fourth and least accurate copy was written in England 
and is preserved in the library of Gray’s Inn. The Autun 
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copy of the miracles or its lost twin brother was, by some 
competent scholar, again expanded into a complete Pas- 
sion, from a lost copy of which Beda must have derived 
the account of the protomartyr which forms the seventh 
chapter in the first bookkif his Ecclesiastical History, A 
very corrupt copy of this redaction has been found in the 
Biblioth^que Nationale of Paris, and is written with 
minuscules from which Professor Meyer«infers that its d&te 
may be as early as the ninth century. The following is a 
faithful translation of the complementary matter added 
by the author to the excerpt from the original Passion. 
The phrases he copied are printed with italics. 


HERE BEGINS THE PASSION OF HOLY AND MOST 
BLESSED ALBAN THE MARTYR 
Capture; of Auban^ 

In a time of persecution, while mandates of cruel princes 
were raging against Christians, holy Alban, not yet be- 
sprinkled with hallowing water ^ but, according to ancient tra- 
dition still a pagan, welcomed as his guest a certain cleric 
who was fleeing from persecutors. While the stranger was 
being duly entertained, his prayers and vigils revealed God 
to holy Alban, who, perceiving his faith, suddenly aban- 
doned the ceremonial of idolatry and became a most 
devout Christian. 

When the intercourse of that cleric with his host had 
lasted some few days, fleet rumour suddenly entered the 
ears of the cruel prince and informed him that the holy man 
of God was lying hid in the home of holy Alban. Not yet, 
however, for the guest had a place of martyrdom been 
chosen. Hastily the prince put soldiers on his track and bade 
them bestir themselves to bring him into the imperial pres- 
ence. On their arrival at the holy martyr’s hovel, there and 
then holy Alban, clad in the cassock (caracalla) worn by his 
guest and teacher, presented himself in his stead to the sol- 
diers, and was straightway brought before the judge. 
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LATER AND INFERIOR TRIAL SCENE 

Triai. and Judgement 

Just then incense was being burned, and from blazing 
altars rose ceremonial fragrance. At the sight of holy Alban 
being led bound towai^ds him bestial rage inflamed him, 
because the host had, with presumptuous boldness, deemed 
it his. duty to present to the soldiers himself instead of his 
guest. Forthwith he bade them lead the prisoner as far as 
the images of demons. Then the judge said to him: ‘Be- 
cause, rather tham present to the soldiers a sacrilegious 
rebel, thou hhst chosen to hide him, in order to tantalize our 
wrath against a scorner of the gods, whatever penalties 
were due from him shall now be paid in full by thee, if thou 
dost shun our forms of worship.’ Instead of quailing at the 
prince’s threats holy Alban, equipped with spiritual armour, 
avowed himself resolute to set at naught the judge’s orders, 
and determined that, before his recognition of the truth of 
Christianity, he would in the witness box confess himself a 
Christian. 

Quoth the judge: ‘ Of what family art thou by birth ? * 
Holy Alban answered: ‘ To thee it matters not how noble 
is my ancestry. But if thou dost wish to hear from me the 
truth, recognize now in me a Christian devoted to Christian 
duties.’ Then said the judge to him: ‘Thy name I ask; 
delay not to tell me ! ’ Holy Alban answered: ‘ My “kinsfolk 
call me Alban; as a Christian I worship God, who created 
all that lives on earth.’ Furiously the judge said tohinr: ‘ If 
thou desirest the continuance of thy welfare, forsake not 
the sacrifices due to the great gods.’ Quoth holy Alban: 
‘ The sacrifices ye offer to demons can neither help the wor- 
shippers nmr put within their grasp the boons they pray for. 
But whoever deliberately makes offerings to yonder 
images is a mere dupe of the Prince of Hell.’ Enraged by 
these words the judge ordered holy Alban to be flogged by 
executioners in order that perchance lashes might subdue 
him to obedience. But holy Alban’s endurance of agonizing 
pain seemed so steady that no penal treatment could break 
his resistance. Since, therefore, naught the judge could do 
availed to restrain him from Christian worship, the order 
was given for the swordstroke of his doom. 

Between Beda’s narrative and, the excerpt thus pre- 
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faced the differences are, with the two exceptions already 
noted^ merely rhetorical or verbal. He follows Gildas in 
identifying the persecutor with Diocletian, and quotes the 
following verse, written in the latter half of the sixth century 
by the poetaster Venantius Fortunatus, who became in old 
age bishop of Poitiers: 

Albanum egregium fecunda Britannia profert • 

Of which the equivalent English is: 

Britannia, clad with fertile fields. 

Naught rarer than Saint Alban yields. 

Or else: 

Britannia bleak, of heroes fertile mother, 

Alban hath yielded. Whence comes such another ? 

If we compare the two trial scenes, the former presents 
the characteristic feature which distinguished the later 
persecutions from the earlier. In the second century the 
first refusal of an accused Christian to worship a heathen 
deity was at once punished by sentence of death; in the 
third, repeated attempts were made to break his resolu- 
tion, and he was treated rather as an adversary to be con- 
quered than as an offender to be punished. This feature is 
less prominent in the latter of our trial scenes, which is 
also harsher in the quality of its emotion. Its inferiority to 
the former may well be proportional, or nearly so, to the 
debasement of poetic faculty during the long intervaL 

In the twelfth century Laudian manuscript of the Peter- 
borough Chronicle Alban’s martyrdom iil^assigned to the 
year 286 . That entry was copied into the Parker manuscript 
of the Winchester and Canterbury Chronicle by an inter- 
polator who changed the year to 288 , perhaps with the 
deliberate intention of taking the event out of the reign of 
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Diocletian, which began in 284. Whatever persecution of 
Christians took place in either of those years was the conse- 
quence of a cruel edict published throughout the Empire 
by Aurelian in the yeAr 275. In the same year he travelled 
through Gaul, but did not cross to Britain, and was, on 
his way to Persia, assassinated near Byzantium. Provincial 
governors continued after his death to obey the edict, 
which was subsidmry to his establishment in the preceding 
year of surf worship as the imperial religion. His mother 
was a priestess of the sun-god Mithras. Believing that He 
had, through the sun’s help, permanently restored unity 
to the empire, he built on the Quirinal a temple of the sun, 
surpassing in magnificence all other Roman temples. His 
coinage bore an image of the sun with such inscriptions as 
Sol Dominus Imperi Romani. Among rolls of manuscript, 
said to have been found among the ruins of Verulam near 
the end of the tenth century, were several containing invo- 
cations and idolatrous rites, from which it appeared that 
the citize]:;is had been zealous worshippers of the sun. 

The basilica of St Alban, visited by St German, seems to 
have been destroyed, together with the Roman Verulam, by 
Saxon invaders. At the beginning of the eighth century, so 
we are assured by Beda, the martyr’s tomb had •been 
covered by another church, of such wondrous workman- 
ship that it was a worthy memorial; and had not ceased to 
be a place of healing for sick folk. The new town that 
was growing in the neighbourhood then bore two names, 
Warlamcaster and Watlingcaster, which explain them- 
selves. 

Two extant charters attest the endowment by King Offa 
of the Benedictine monastery he founded there in 798. 
The earlier of the two was signed on May 4, 792, by the 
members of a Witenagemot assembled at Burford, namely, 
Higbert, the first and last archbishop of Lichfield; three 
bishops, Ceolwulf of Lindsey, Heathored of Hereford, and 
Unwona of Leicester; four Merciaj^ abbots, one reeve and 
C 
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eleven ealdormen. The later charter, professing to have 
been published by a Witenagemot held at Celchyth in 798, 
names Willegod as the first abbot, and bestows on the 
monastery exemptions much more extensive than are 
found in genuine charters. It is, therefore, if not altogether 
spurious, an interpolated version of the original docu- 
ment. 

The social upheaval and general demoralization that 
followed the Norman invasion so diminished men’s rever- 
e?nce for Alban and other English saints that fewer sufferers 
found healing at their tombs. Hardly any town then lacked 
its own local patron and venerable sanctuary, on which, 
in the service of God, humble craftsmen had lavished their 
skill; but of all these early saints the very names have long 
been forgotten. The ruthlessness of the Conqueror may be 
gafliered from the short but significant record in the 
Chronicle, under the year 1070 : ‘ In Lent the king let harry 
all the minsters that in England were.’ Eleven years after 
the battle of Senlac, Lanfranc procured the election of his 
kinsman, Paul of Caen, as fourteenth abbot of St Alban’s. 
By him the excellent Roman tiles recovered from the ruins 
of Verulam by his predecessors, Ealdred and Eadmer, were 
used.in building of a new church, a copy of St Peter’s, 
Caen, 

In the year 1146, the sixteenth abbot, Geoffrey de 
Gorham, was succeeded by an Englishman named Radulf 
Gubiun, who, before he became a monk, had beeh confiden- 
tial clerk of the Bishop of Lincoln. The office he first held in 
the monastery was the curatorship of the Archives, which 
were kept in the Scriptorium or Copying Room, one of 
Paul’s additions to the fabric. For three centuries, till 
in the year 1480 John Herford set up a printing press in 
the Abbey, that room was the most prolific source in Eng- 
land of theology, hagiography and history. Among the 
many who there faithfully laboured to preserve the records 
of the past the most famous are Roger of Wendover, Mat- 
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thew Paris, John of Tynemouth and Thomas Walsingham. 
The ordinary routine of copying and illuminating psalters, 
gospels, service books, missals, lives of saints, and of re- 
cording current events, occupied in course of time from a 
dozen to a score of scribes. Radulf was a true lover of books, 
and spared no pains in collecting volumes to enrich the 
library which his Norman predecessors had established. 
Aftiong them wereHoubtless the historical works of William 
of Malmesbury, Florence of Worcester, Alfred of Beverley, 
Simeon of Durham and Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

On the death of the eighteenth abbot, Robert de Gorham, 
the abbey was found to be so deeply in debt that its landed 
property was for a time sequestrated by the King’s Jus- 
ticiar. Of three candidates for the vacant abbacy, whose 
names were submitted to the king, Henry chose Simon J:he 
prior, who justified the choice by his liberality to the 
Scriptorium. There one of the monks, named William, 
wrote, in obedience to the abbot, the fullest extant account 
of the protomartyr. The model of this interesting hagio- 
graphical romance was doubtless the Historia Britonum, 
written by Geoffrey of Monmouth and dedicated to the 
Robert, duke of Gloucester, who died in 1147. Like Geoffrey 
William professes to be merely the translator of ah ancient 
document; but whereas Geoffrey’s fabulous author wrote in 
Welsh, William’s wrote, so he avers, in English. He admits 
that he himself found in the Historia Britonum the name 
Amphibalus of Alban’s clerical guest. In a later passage of 
that work Geoffrey says that a British king named Con- 
stantine, the successor of Arthur, slew before the altar, in 
the Church of St Amphibalus at Winchester, whither he 
had fled for sanctuary, one of the sons of Modred, and the 
other before the altar of a church in London. As there was 
in Winchester no such church, Geoffrey must have blun- 
dered and misled William. It so happens that the blunder 
can be traced to its source. The word Amphibalus is the 
Greek name of a chasuble or some aimilar clerical garment. 
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thrown round the shoulders. According to Gildas, Constan- 
tine slew amid sacred altars, while they were sheltering 
beneath the amphibalus of a holy abbot, two royal youths. It 
seems, therefore, clear that Geoffrey'misread or misunder- 
stood a passage, possibly corrupt or mutilated, in his copy 
of that earlier account of the woes of Britain. The word 
was commonly used in Gaul, long before the time of Gildas, 
and bears witness to the derivation of Gallic Christianity 
from Eastern Christendom. By a curious coincidence the 
name caracalla, given in the first Passio Sancti Albani to 
the garment of the martyr’s guest, has become the historic 
nickname of the Roman emperor who set the fashion of 
wearing it. In his prologue the fabulous author of the narra- 
tive summarized below states that he dares not, for fear 
of l^s heathen neighbours, prefix to it his name and that he 
chooses rather by silence to suffer loss of fame than to risk 
both fame and life. On the tottering walls of Verulam he 
had found engraved a description of Alban’s martyrdom. 

Fleeing from persecution in Gaul, Amphibalus crossed, 
like Julius Caesar, from Boulogne to Richborough. Thence 
he travelled along Watling Street, through London to 
Verulam « and there entered the stately villa of Alban, 
whose illustrious Roman ancestry was matched by his 
wealth and official dignity; but of the divine sonship of 
Christ he knew nothing. When the slaves were out of hear- 
ing he asked his guest how, being a Christian, he* had come 
so far in safety. ‘ My Lord Jesus Christ,’ was the answer, 
‘ Son of the living God, has protected me in the midst of 
danger, in order that by preaching to the heathen I may 
prepare for Him an acceptable people.’ He then described to 
his host, in the words of St Luke, how ancient prophecy 
had been fulfilled by the Annunciation and Incarnation. 
‘ He that made flesh became flesh. If thou becomest a 
Christian, thou wilt be able to succour the weak, the ailing 
and all who are in evi], plight: no mishap will harm thee; 
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until Gk>d so wills death will not come nigh thee. As the 
herald of thy martyrdom have I entered this city. With 
heavenly life will Chri|t reward thy kindness to me.’ 

In the doctrine of the Trinity, next expounded by 
Amphibalus, Alban found so insuperable an obstacle that 
he waxed wroth. ‘ Thou ravest: reason refutes thy creed. 
If the men of this city hear thee talk such nonsense, they 
will, m accordance with our laws, behead thee in punish- 
ment of thy blasphemy.’ Left alone, Amphibalus speut 
the whole night in prayer. 

Sleeping in an attic, Alban was troubled by a vivid 
dream of Christ’s passion, resurrection and ascension. 
On awaking, he rose from bed, went downstairs and related 
the vision to his kneeling guest in the language of the 
Gospels. Amphibalus then showed his perplexed host»the 
cross he was wearing, and so clearly expounded the doctrine 
of the Atonement that Alban professed himself fully con- 
vinced, kissed the cross, shed on it tears mingled with 
blood, and, in a voice quivering with emotion, solemnly 
renounced the Devil. 

After expressing his joy that Alban had been con- 
verted by a direct revelation, Amphibalus prepared to 
continue his journey, but was, by urgent entrWties for 
fuller instruction, persuaded to stay till the end of the week. 
In order to conceal their conferences they met after sunset 
in a hovel,far enough from the villa to escape observation, 
and there spent the night together jointly praising God 
at frequent intervals. 

So vain were those precautions that a heathen, who had 
been playing the spy, informed the judge and spitefully 
did his utmost to enrage him against them. The judge gave 
orders that they were to be summoned to offer sacrifice to 
the heathen gods, and, in the event of their refusal, to be 
arrested, bound and slain on the altar. Hearing a rumour 
of what was in store for them, Alban gave Amphibalus 
a cloak embroidered with gold, started him before dawn 
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along Watling Street towards Wroxeter-on-Sevem, and 
himself donned his guest’s cassock (caracalla). 

Soon afterwards the villa was noisily searched by a band 
of soldiers, who at last found Alban in a hovel kneeling 
before the cross. To their rude question, ‘ Where is that 
scoundrel cleric ? ’ he answered, ‘ With God, who guards 
him so well that he fears not man’s threats. Why seek ye 
him ? ’ They promptly arrested him, handled him roughly 
and led him to the idols, round which were assembled the 
judge and a group of citizens. Having never before seen the 
like, they were scared by the cross which Alban held aloft. 

After his dialogue with the judge, very similar to the one 
Beda copied, Alban refused to sacrifice and was scourged 
by lictors till their arms flagged. In the hope of breaking 
his, resolution, the judge kept him in custody for six 
months. A severe drought punished this injustice, and 
was attributed by the citizens to Christian magic. Mes- 
sengers were sent in all directions to summon a jury of 
men who were endowed with wisdom, oflice and wealth. 
Into their assembly Alban was brought barefoot from his 
fold dungeon. After hearing him they pronounced him 
innocent. His influential kinsfolk began to agitate in his 
favoilr. His fetters were unclasped, in order that he might 
stand free to plead before the judge. Fearing that he might 
after all be cheated of his martyrdom, Alban prayed, 
taunted the irresolute citizens and poured on ^he idols a 
torrent of scorn. He was then unanimously sentenced to 
death and followed to Holmhurst, the place of execution, 
by an insolent crowd. In crossing the Ver some of them 
were drowned, but, after Alban’s prayer had caused the 
water to stand up in a heap, were by him revived. The 
conversion of his custodian so enraged them that they 
savagely mauled that soldier and gave their sungod the 
credit of the miracle. The gushing spring rewarded Alban’s 
prayer for his persecutors, but was also attributed by them 
to their sungod. • 
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STURM UND DRANG 

After the martyr’s flowing curls had been so tightly 
bound to a branch of a tree that he dangled in mid air his 
head was severed and left hanging while his body fell 
into the pit that had*been dug for it. His cross, sprinkled 
with blood, fell on the grass, but was picked up and hidden 
by a Christian onlooker. The executioner’s eyes leapt from 
their sockets to the ground. 

•Meanwhile the* converted soldier, who had been left 
prostrate af the foot of the hill, crawled up on hands and 
knees. The judge, drawn to the scene by a rumour of the 
miracles, scoffingly bade him beseech Alban to mend his 
broken bones. ‘ Run ! make haste ! fix the head to the 
body ! ’ The soldier surprised everybody by obeying the 
order and soon recovered strength enough to bury the 
corpse he had united. He was, therefore, regarded by^the 
furious mob as a magician who could not be slain in any 
ordinary way, was torn to pieces, limb by limb, and finally 
beheaded. Having thus inflamed their lust for blood, they 
departed from the scene of slaughter, raising the cry, 

‘ Woe (Vae) to the Judge ! ’ 

After nightfall a cross rose skyward from the martyr’s 
grave, and a choir of angels, descending and ascending, 
sang the refrain: • • 

Albanus vir egregius 
Martyr extat gloriosus. 

Of which the equivalent English is: 

Alban, a man of rare renown. 

Hath won the martyr’s glorious crown. 

One of the beholders, converted by the bright vision, 
proposed to the others that they go in search of Amphi- 
balus. They found him preaching in Wales, that is, in non- 
Roman Britain, and showed him the cross he had given to 
Alban, stained with the martyr’s blood. His convincing 
eloquence soon won him the satisfaction of baptizing them 
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all. The news of this event so vexed the rulers of Verjilara 
that, after enquiring which citizens were missing, they 
made a list of their names and sent an armed force in pur- 
suit. They found Amphibalus surroilnded by his new con- 
verts, threatened them with death unless they, recanted, 
and, after one had answered on behalf of all, put the threat 
into execution. Son was slain by father, father by son, 
brother by brother. Amphibalus himself they bound and 
drove barefoot in front as they returned on horseback to 
Verulam. There was much bitter weeping and many a back- 
ward glance of regret for slain kinsfolk and friends. By 
healing a sick man whom they found lying by the wayside 
Amphibalus converted all the slayers. They halted for the 
night in view of their city walls. The disappointment and 
mourning inside the city turned to rage against that mis- 
sionary, until the mourners were assured by the slayers 
that death is merely the gateway of life. One of the party 
described the slaughter and also his vision of Christ wel- 
coming the slain. 

Of those martyrs many were too disfigured to be recog- 
nized; but, after Amphibalus had prayed, their wounds 
closed up and the clotted gore looked like milk. When the 
Welsh of the neighbourhood refused to let them be buried 
there, a wolf and an eagle mounted guard and drove off the 
bears and vultures that would else have devoured the 
corpses. At so strange a sight the churlish Welsh marvelled 
and trembled; then thanked God for so hallowing their 
land and paid due honour to Amphibalus. 

Moved by the judge’s loud and angry indignation against 
Amphibalus the heathen populace of Verulam armed them- 
selves and streamed northwestward along Watling Street 
to meet him. Some, who, by taking a short cut, were the 
first to find him, laid bare his entrails with swords, bound 
him to a stake and bade him walk round it. As he gave no 
sign of pain, they stabbed with knives what was left of his 
body. He bore it all so Ijlithely that he looked quite merry 
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(hilari vultu). Several of his assailants, sharply pricked by 
remorse, renounced idols, submitted themselves to Christ 
and begged their victim to pray for them. A party of spies 
sent by the prince (princeps) then arrived on the scene, 
slew a large number of that second batch of converts, 
reproached Amphibalus and invited him to recant, but 
were by him threatened with dire retribution. They re- 
taliated by stoning him to death and continued to stone his 
dead body, Vhich his weary and hungry companions felt 
too exliausted to rescue. His murderers then began to fight 
one another, and a Christian bystander took advantage of 
the confusion to remove and bury his corpse. 

The combatants were struck with sudden paralysis and 
the judge lost his wits. None went unpunished of those 
who had wronged Amphibalus. Finally all the citizens 
embraced Christianity, and many of them went to Rome 
as penitent pilgrims. 

It seems fair to believe that William has preserved for us 
many details of genuine local tradition which were un- 
known to Gildas and the earlier framers of the protomar- 
tyr’s legend; but the line between the credible and the 
incredible will be diversely drawn, according to tempera- 
ment, by different minds. It has, from time immemorial, 
been supposed that Lichfield owes its name to the corpses 
which were so well guarded by the wolf and the eagle. 

The foregoing legend was versified by John Lydgate in 
his poem, ‘ Alban and Amphobel.’ 
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CHAPTER II. NINIAN OF WHITHORN, APOSTLE 
OF THE PICTS 

IN PARADISO ECCLESIAE 
VIRTUTUM EX BULCEDINE 
SPIRAMEN DAT AROMATUM 
NINIANUS CAELESTIUM. 

(The Garden of Eden was not more deliciously scented by 
spice-laden breezes than the Church of Christ has been by 
Ninian’s holy and strenuous life.) 

L ong before the time of Columkille, so they say, the 
southern Piets, who dwelt on the near side of the 
Mounth, abandoned idolatrous error and welcomed 
the true faith. The word was preached to them by Nynias, 
a very venerable and holy man, whose folk were Brythons. 
At Rome, in a monastic community (regulariter), he had 
been fully instructed in the true faith and its mysteries. 
The see of his bishopric is famous for the church which bears 
the name of holy bishop Martin; there, in company with 
many ottier saints, rests in the body Ninian himself; the 
place has now for some time been under English rule and 
forms part of the province Bernicia. It is commonly called 
Near the White House (Ad Candidam Casam), because 
there he built a stone church, in a style to which Brythons 
were not accustomed. 

Of the great missionary who is to-day commemorated, 
in twenty-five counties of Scotland, by more than seventy 
dedications of churches or altars, Beda tells us that much, 
based on hearsay, and no more, in a chapter which is 
merely introductory to his account of Aidan. The site of 
Candida Casa, overlooking Solway Firth, is the Leukopibia 
or Leukoikidia of Ptolemy, the modem Whithorn or Whit- 
hem. All these names h^ve the same meaning 
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In many Irish Kalendars Nini^in’s name is prefixed by 
the affectionate Mo, which means my. Thus Angus the Cul- 
dee calls him Moinend, the Shout of every Mouth. Accord- 
ing to Irish tradition, a vision repeatedly seen by his 
mother and kinsfolk caused him to cross from Whithorn to 
Leinster, with a band of disciples, for whom he built a 
monastery at Cluain Conaire, on fair and fit land granted 
hifti by the local bhieftain. Futerna is the Irish form of 
Whithorn, dnd Rosnat, which means a seagirt promon- 
tory, the Irish name of the monastery. 

Ninian’s death has been dated, but not with certainty, 
September 16, 482. Amid the ensuing turmoil of strife, the 
light he had kindled in that white landmark continued 
thence to shine. Less than a century later, Enda of Aran 
was there trained by abbot Manchan and Finnian of 
Moville by abbot Mugint. Another of the abbots, Caimech, 
is said to have been the first monk of Erin, his father 
being a Brython chieftain named Sanan and his mother a 
daughter of Loam, king of Alba, the land of the northern 
Piets. 

The veneration bestowed in the eighth century on the 
founder of Candida Casa appears in the following message 
addressed by Alcuin, then a deacon, to the English monks 
who were there serving God : 

‘ I beseech you to unite in affectionate remembrance 
of and to pray on my behalf in the church of your 
holy father bishop Ninian, whose many deeds of 
power have shed lustre on his name. The holiness of 
the doer has lately become known to me by reading 
a poem about them which was given me by my faith- 
ful pupils in the school of the church of York.’ 

The loss of this poem, which was doubtless written in Latin, 
has probably not deprived us of much trustworthy infor- 
mation. 

In the ninth century a fresh horde of Gaels crossed from 
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Ireland to GaUoway, the land of the Gallgael, or mixed 
Gael. 

In the twelfth century a long account of Ninian was 
written by Ailred, a Cistercian monk of Rievaux, whose 
father and grandfather, both named EUaf and both priests, 
had inherited the charge of Wilfrith’s magnificent church at 
Hexham. Ailred himself visited Galloway, and found the 
local chieftain angry with his sons, the sdns jointly eMa^ed 
against their father and severally each against his brothers. 
In that wild forest-clad region the tall Galwegians were 
living more like brute beasts than men. Among professing 
Christians most were kept from falling by the example and 
monition of their leaders; few were able to stand alone. 
The king of Scotland had failed to quell, and the bishop of 
Whithorn to soothe, the fierce and bloodthirsty strife that 
rent asunder the ruling family, but tactful Ailred proved 
himself so powerful a peacemaker that the father, whose 
slain foes were numbered by thousands, ended by donning 
the frock of a monk. From this glimpse of Ninian’s folk we 
may gather how hard was the task he tackled. 

The aim of Ailred in writing about Ninian was rather to 
edify than to inform, and his rhetoric is of the tediously 
diffuse kind then fashionable; but the whole narrative glows 
with fervent and genuine piety. He used, so he says, an 
account, now lost, of the miracles written ‘ in barbaric 
language,’ that is, either in Gaelic or Northumbrian English, 
probably the latter. Ninian, he tells us, was the son of a 
Romanized Christian chieftain and a pattern of boyish 
virtue, devoted to his Latin Bible and so eager for more light 
than his teachers could shed on its meaning that he per- 
suaded his kinsfolk to send him to the source of such light, 
the see of the Apostles Peter and Paul. His home was pro- 
bably near the northern or southern shore of Solway Firth. 

If, as we may fairly assume, Ninian arrived in Rome 
early in the last quarter of the fourth century, he witnessed 
the fateful process by t which, for good or evil, suacient 
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HIS LIFE IN ROME 

pagan ritual was forcibly diverted from its own channel 
into the lifestream of the Catholic Church. In the new 
temples, as in the old, art, pictorial, plastic and textile, 
became the handmaid* of religion. How completely, until 
that time,. Christianity had been confined to towns and 
cities, appears from the fact that the old nature worship 
was first called religio paganorum, the religion of pea- 
sants, in a law of the year 368, promulgated by the sincerely 
orthodox bift generously tolerant emperor Valentinian I. 
The growing fashion of pilgrimage to the shrines of Rome 
was encouraged by Pope Damasus, who opened up the 
catacombs and made them easily accessible. It can hardly 
be doubted that the walls of those dim underground gal- 
leries often echoed the tread of Ninian’s feet, as he mused 
the pathetic story of the past and strove to hear, amid the 
silence, spiritual voices. 

In the season of Lent he must often have witnessed the 
elaborate preparation of catechumens for baptism. The 
course of instruction began in the third week of the fast and 
was held on seven different days. At Mass, after the collect 
and before the lessons, a deacon called them by name and 
bade them kneel in prayer. After they had responded aloud 
and signed themselves with the cross, repeating the formula, 
In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
one of the clergy exorcized first the men, then the women, 
signing the cross on their foreheads and placing his hands on 
them as* he pronounced the formula of exorcism, which 
was repeated after him by a second and thiid exorcist. 
‘ Recognize thy doom,’ said they, ‘ thou accursed Devil* 
and pay honour to the living and true God, to His Son 
Jesus Christ, and to the Holy Ghost, Hold aloof from these 
members of God’s household, whom he hath deigned to 
call, by the gift of baptism, into a holy state of grace. This 
sign of the holy Cross which we place on their foreheads 
never dare, thou accursed Devil, to desecrate by doing 
them harm,’ t 
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After the three exorcists had passed, the catechumens 
again knelt, prayed and crossed themselves. Then came a 
priest, who again signed them with a cross on their fore- 
heads and laid his hands on them, saying a short prayer 
for their enlightenment, sanctification and perseverance. 
After a final prostration the catechumens resumed their 
place and were present while the office continued, but left 
the church just before the reading of the Gospel. On kll 
seven days of the Scrutiny, as the ceremony was called, 
except the last, the same ritual was repeated. The third day 
was of special importance. Then the candidate was for- 
mally introduced to the Gospel, Symbol or Creed and Lord’s 
Prayer. The ceremony was called Opening of the Ears, and 
is so emphatically praised by Beda in two passages of his 
allegorical expositions that we may fairly infer his familiar- 
ity with the use of the whole Scrutiny in the Northumbrian 
offshoot of the Roman stem. Four deacons came in pro- 
cession from the sacristy, each holding one of the four 
Gospels. They advanced to the altar and placed one at each 
corner. A priest explained the meaning of the Gospel as a 
whole; then, while the candidates stood, one of the deacons 
read and the priest expounded the first pages of each Gospel 
one after another. The delivery of the Creed was likewise 
preceded and followed by explanation from the mouth of 
the priest. Finally the Paternoster was delivered by the 
priest himself, who began with a general exhortation and 
then explained it phrase by phrase. On the seventh and 
last of the days, namely Easter Eve, no mere exorcist but 
a priest adjured Satan for the last time, and proceeded to 
perform the Effeta or Opening. After moistening his 
finger with spittle he touched the nostrils and ears of each 
candidate, repeating the formula, ‘ Begone, thou Devil, 
for the Doom of God is at hand.’ Then the candidates so 
loosened their garments that they might be anointed on 
breast and back with exorcized oil. This was the critical 
moment of their strife with Satan; first the symbolical 
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release of their organs of speech and hearing, then the 
symbolical preparation for their athletic contest. One by 
one they faced the priest. 

‘ Dost thou renounce? Satan ? ’ ‘ I do renounce.’ 

‘ And all his works ? ’ ‘ I do renounce.’ 

‘ Alid all his pomp ? ’ ‘ I do renounce.’ 

Then they recited the Creed, knelt, prayed and were 
dismissed by the archdeacon. 

On the vigil of Easter Day the baptismal ceremony 
began with a reading of twelve important passages of 
Scripture, each followed by a prayer and the singing of 
appropriate canticles. Then the Pope and his clergy, to- 
gether with the elect catechumens, marched in procession 
to the famous baptistery of the Lateran, which still exists. 
Before him were borne two large lighted tapers; the singing 
of a litany opened the ceremony. Then followed the digni- 
fied prayer of benediction which is still in use, thrice inter- 
rupted to make the sign of the cross over or in the water, 
once to blow upon the water. At the moment when the 
prayer for the descent of the Holy Spirit ended, the carriers 
of the tapers plunged them into the piscina or pool. Then 
the Pope poured from an ampulla, or flask, consecrated 
chrism on the water in the form of a cross. Next the candi- 
dates were presented to him by the archdeaceon and thrice 
answered ‘ I believe,’ to the questions; 

‘ Believest thou in God the Father Almighty ? ’ 

‘ BelieVb'St thou also in Jesus Christ His only Son, our 
Lord, who was born and suffered ? ’ 

‘ Believest thou also in the Holy Ghost, in Holy Church, 
in the remission of sins, in the resurrection of the flesh ? ’ 
Each candidate entered the piscina, which was not deep 
enough to reach the head of any; and thrice, namely 
after each clause, placed his head under a jet of water, 
while the Pope pronounced the formula: 

baptize thee in the name of the Father and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost,’ 
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Confirmation followed, the newly baptized being anointed 
on the head, as they emerged from the piscina, with a mix- 
ture of oil and scented chrism, by a priest who said a short 
prayer. Finally they formed groups fn the front of the Pope, 
who signed on each the cross dipped in chrii^m, saying, 

* Peace be unto thee.’ The procession then reformed and 
re-entered the basilica, where throughout the night the 
Scola Cantorum had been chanting litafinies and repeating 
the invocations. The Pope prostrated himself before the 
Altar, rose and began the first Easter Mass by intoning 
the Gloria in Excelsis. Before the end of the canon he blessed 
the drink of water, milk and honey, which it was the rule to 
give every neophyte after his or her first communion. 
Day dawned as this majestic and imposing ceremony came 
to an end. 

^roughout the octave of Easter the neophytes wore the 
white robes they had put on when they emerged from the 
piscina. Every day they attended Mass in the morning and 
also communicated. In the evening they attended vespers, 
which ended with a kind of pilgrimage accompanied by 
chants. They marched in procession to the baptistery and 
the consignatory. 

Whenever he attended Mass Ninian saw bread and wine 
offered by all the worshippers, from the Pope downwards. 
Before the breaking of bread a fragment consecrated at the 
last Mass was dropped into the chalice. After the commu- 
nion fragments of the newly consecrated bread "were taken 
to other churches for the beginning of their next Masses, and 
a fragment was reserved for the next papal Mass. Thus im- 
pressively was typified the unity of the Church and the con- 
tinuity of Christ’s presence therein. 

The young pilgrim must have been dazzled by the soaring 
and spreading glory, as yet undimmed, of the colossal 
marble palaces, baths and amphitheatres, in which three 
centuries of Caesars had crystallized the labour and skill of 
untold myriads of enslaved toilers. While, beyond the 
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northern mountain barrier of the empire, lurked the gather- 
ing avalanche of Vandal, Goth and Hun, the doomed citi- 
zens, enervated with sloth and luxury, bathed, donned 
gaudy clothes, feasted, danced, threw dice, lounged and 
jested with reckless and riotous gaiety. Under the dome of 
the Circus Maximus the fascinating chariot races of rival 
factions cast their spell on 380,000 excited, almost frenzied, 
oidookers. The silken awnings of the Colosseum throbbed 
with the deAfening din of 90,000 brutal shouters, whose 
gloating eyes devoured the death agony of man and beast in 
the slippery arena. Yet behind it all lay an extensive back- 
ground of rational sobriety and serious, even lofty, thought. 
Many devout and philosophic minds clung to the Persian 
cult of Mithras, whose worshippers were ascetic in life, lofty 
and fervent in faith. By the Manichees, including Augustine, 
a higher standard of morals was then maintained than by 
the hypocritical Christian clergy of Rome and the silly 
women they led captive. Rescripts of the austere Valen- 
tinian I had forbidden these waterless clouds to enrich 
themselves by the gifts of penitents or to enter the houses 
of widows and spinsters. Ninian probably dwelt in one of 
the collegiate houses shared by companies of the stricter 
clergy, whose rule of life was monastic. Among the idling 
classes the large majority of professing Christians indulged 
in a sumptuousness of dress and display which was very far 
removed from the simplicity of the apostolic age. A notable 
exception was the famous group of ladies in the palace of 
Marcella on the Palatine Hill, of whom Jerome was the 
guest and spiritual guide. His natural disgust at the pre- 
valent corruption carried him too far in the opposite direc- 
tion. About the time of Ninian’s birth that native of Dal- 
matia had been laying, in the Roman grammar school of 
Donatus, the foundation of his literary eminence. If these 
two barbarians met the younger doubtless owed much to the 
influence of the elder. 

But, from |ihe name of his church, it appears that the best 
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of young Ninian’s hero-worship was bestowed on another 
barbarian from the east, namely Martin, the strenuous and 
fearless bishop of Tours, to whom Ruskin paid the follow- 
ing tribute: 

‘ You are to understand, first of all, that the especial 
character of St Martin is a serene and meek charity to all 
creatures. He is not a preaching saint^still less a perse- 
cuting one : not even an anxious one. Of his prjiyers we hear 
little — of his wishes, nothing.'What he does always, is merely 
the right thing at the right moment; rightness and kindness 
being in his mind one.’ 

It seems probable that after Jerome’s departure to Beth- 
lehem Ninian left Rome for Milan, the see of Ambrose, and 
thence made his way to Tours. In a secluded retreat about 
two miles from that city, between the river Loire and a 
lofty hill, the bishop had built himself a wooden cell around 
which clustered eighty others, the homes of his disciples 
and the nucleus of Marmoutier (Magnum Monasterium). 
None called aught that he used his own; prayer was the 
chief task of the elder brethren, copying manuscripts of the 
younger. Their food was plain and their dress coarse. Many 
of tliem afterwards became bishops and followed the 
example of Martin by spreading the faith among the peas- 
ants of Gaul. There, probably, sated with Rome, Ninian 
spent the best years of his preparation to follow the recent 
example of Ulfilas, the great apostle of the GotRs, by con- 
verting the heathens of his own land. 

Of especial interest to Ninian, as tending to cause anarchy 
in the neighbourhood of his home, was the defeat and death 
at Aquileia, in the year 888, of the too ambitious Maximus, 
who had ruled for five years the provinces of Gaul and 
Britain. In 890 the treacherous massacre of Visigoths at 
Thessalonica was followed by the dramatic self-abasement of 
Theodosius before Ambrose in the cathedral of Milan. Per- 
haps in later years themiemory of that event, which he may 
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have seen with his own eyes, made Ninian equally bold in 
withstanding braggart chieftains who had likewise sinned 
against knowledge. Qne such, Tuduval, is described by 
Ailred as a stubborn thwarter of that apostle until he was 
humbled by grievous illness. Probably, moreover, he was 
old enough to remember the successful campaign in North 
Britain which had given that great Spaniard, under the eyes 
oT his father, his *first taste of warfare. To Theodosius the 
Church ow^s the first ecumenical Council of Constantino- 
ple, held in the year 381, which completed the triumph of 
Athanasian over Arian doctrine. To him also is due the dis- 
tinction between catholic and heretic and the definition of 
those names; the permanent alliance between Church and 
State; and the systematic pressure of persecution which 
ultimately crushed both heresy and overt heathenism. • 

It was probably the great Vandal Stilicho who enabled 
Ninian to make a successful beginning of his mission by 
giving him, as an escort, the legion which, in the year 398, 
soon after the death of Martin, cleared the Piets from the 
region between the two Roman walls. The Attacotti who 
dwelt there were then enrolled as Roman soldiers and after- 
wards remained peaceful. Protected by them, Ninian may 
well have built his basilica of stone as early as the* year 399. 
He ministered first to the Piets of Galloway, in the district 
between the Nith and the Irish Channel, and later, by un- 
flinching boldness and patient perseverance, won over to the 
true faith the main body of Southern Piets. From the Con- 
fession of St Patrick, if his birthplace may be identified 
with Dumbarton, it appears that there had been, at least 
from the beginning of the fourth century, a Christian priest- 
hood at work under the aegis of Rome, on the banks of the 
Clyde; but that, near the beginning of the fifth, there was in 
that neighbourhood a general relapse into heathendom. 

From Ailred we learn that he established a school for boys 
and maintained, though with much difficulty, strict disci- 
pline. In his missionary journeys heffiad with him^a band of 

D2 
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clergy, to some of whom he assigned the charge of new con- 
verts at each stage, while he and the main body passed on 
to the next. The tribal organization of society made it expe- 
dient, perhaps imperative, first to win over the local chief- 
tain. From the visible traces of his work that -remain it 
appears that he valued the sea route of the Inner Hebrides 
as a means of communication and placed ^oups of converts 
within easy reach of the west coast. From the absence bf 
dedications it may be inferred that he made n6 impression 
on the ancient Dalriada, the modern Argyle. The church in 
Mull which bears his name was really founded by Ninnidh, 
who, in the year 523, gave dying Brigid her last housel. 
His work among the Southern Piets probably began soon 
after the final departure of the Roman garrison, that is, 
eaAy in the second decade of the fifth century. Then their 
hordes swarmed at will over the rampart of Antonine into 
the temptingly fertile Lowlands. 

Beneath a cliff of Luce Bay, clad with clinging samphire, 
opens the cave which is called St Ninian’s and was his 
favourite retreat when he needed the refreshment of lonely 
communion with God. Though cliffs and shore have a wes- 
terly aspect, the cave opens southward, about twenty-five 
feet above the level of high-tide. Excavations in the years 
1883 and 1884 disclosed many quaint crosses graven on dis- 
placed stones, perhaps by the masons Ninian brought with 
him from Tours. Three miles is the distance of thgjiave from 
the traditional site of the basilica they built. 

Soon after the year 731 Pehthelm of Malmesbury became 
the first English bishop of Candida Casa. In succession to 
him came Frithwald, Pehtwine (764-777), Ethelbert and 
Badulf, who was consecrated in 790 and seems to have been 
the last of that line. From 1154 to 1359 Candida Casa was a 
suffragan see of York. In the latter year Pope Innocent VI 
assumed control and appointed the first of the bishops 
whose administration covered the period (1878 to 1417) of 
the disastrous schism Ih the papacy, and lasted beyond the 
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year 1428, in which James I granted a general protection to 
all strangers entering Scotland on pilgrimage to Ninian’s 
church. The constant stream of such pilgrims had begun 
even in Ailred’s time, but no Chaucer has enshrined their 
gaifty in -undying verse. Among them, in 1478, were Mar- 
garet, the good queen of James HI, and six ladies of her 
chamber, who were presented with new livery gowns for the 
dbcasion. In 1516*the Regent Albany granted a safe conduct 
to edl persdns of England, Ireland and the Isle of Man to 
come by land or water into Scotland, in honour of TSt 
Ninian, to his church. 

With the Reformation began a rapid decay of interest 
in the traditions which had, for eleven centuries, been gath- 
ering round the shrine which covered his marble cist. The 
lands of the church became the prey of spoilers; legal penal- 
ties were enacted against pilgrims. Nevertheless, the ruined 
priory of Whithorn, a few miles north of Burrow Head, 
overlooking Wigtown Bay eastward and Luce Bay west- 
ward, still marks the spot where ancient Roman civiliza- 
tion and more ancient pre-Pictish barbarism both gave way 
before the prevailing power of the Holy Spirit; where the 
imperial sway of the Eternal City, wielded by Pope instead 
of Caesar, laid firm hold on one of the most virile* Keltic 
tribes; where Scotic learning throve; where English bishops 
repaired the breaches made by devastating warfare; where, 
year after year, English and Scots forgot their feuds in sharing 
a common reverence ; where the devout James IV braced his 
spirit to atone for his father’s death by going with an iron 
girdle of penance round his waist to the fatal field of Flodden. 

At Whithorn is a great upright stone, and at Kirkmadrine 
two such stones, which were probably set up in the time of 
Ninian. On each stone is the symbol on the first are the 
words, Petri Apustoli, rudely carved; on the second the 
inscription, Aet Cl, hie iacent saneti et praedjmi sacerdotes 
id est Viventius et Mavmius; on the third the two names, 
(Pitt) 6 et Florentim. 
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In Cumberland also and Westmorland there are traces 
of Ninian’s activity. The church dedicated to him at 
Brougham is commonly called Ninekjrks. He must, there- 
fore, be regarded as the patron saint of the well in the 
cemetery of Brampton, which is called Ninewells^ and ):he 
more surely as a neighbouring oak is named St Martin’s in 
a map of the year 1603. Finally, at Fenton, four miles from 
Wooler, in Northumberland, is a chapef dedicated to SI 
Ninian, and a well called by his name. A fair is held there on 
his festival. His church at Whitby is modern, but stands on 
the site of a very ancient one. 

The pious Nonjurors of Aberdeenshire used to express 
their reverence for this ancient apostle by giving his name 
to their sons. Ringan, a corrupt form thereof, is familiar to 
readers of the Waverley novels. Thanks to the recent revi- 
val of catholic thought and feeling in the Established 
Church of Scotland many new parish churches and chapels 
are called St Ninian ’s. 




Si. N1NIAN^ 
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CHAPTER III 

fi:ENTIGERN, FOUNDER OF GLASGOW AND 
ST ASAPH’S 

Before thou camesJt forth out of the womb I sanctified thee. 

Jeremiah, i, 5. 

T he Glasgow station St Enoch took its name, by 
the dropping of a T, from an unwedded mother 
Thenew or Thaney; and the Lothians are named 
after her enraged father. Loth, a Brython chieftain, who, 
in the second decade of the sixth century, set her adrift at 
nightfall, in a frail curach of wickerwork and hide, on the 
Firth of Forth, at the mouth of the river Aberlessie, where 
heaps of fish lying dead on the sand caused a most foul 
stench. At dawn the curach grounded high up the Forth, 
near Culross, on the northern shore. Immediately after 
landing she began to suffer the pangs of travail, gathered 
a few faggots, laid them on some embers which the north 
wind had rekindled, and was there delivered of a son. As 
she lay weak and helpless, moaning and sobbing, 8 ^ party 
of peasants passed that way and were moved with com- 
passion. Some stoked her fire, others gave her food, the 
rest went straight to a holy priest named Serf, the abbot 
of a monastic school, who had that very morning, while the 
boy was being born, heard in his oratory strange music that 
reminded him of the Gloria in Excelsis sung on the eve of 
the birth of Jesus by the angels at Bethlehem. The news 
brought him by the peasants seemed at first too good to 
be true, then caused him to thank God. From that day 
forward he cherished both mother and child as his own 
kindred. Having duly mingled olive oil and balsam, he 
baptized and anointed the boy, naming him, in presage of 
his future greatness, Kentigern, wiiich means Chief Ruler; 
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but he called him by the pet name Munghu or Mungo, 
which means gentle and dear. His growth in grace was, like 
Samuel’s, swift and steady; no tree planted by the water- 
side ever bore fairer fruit. He wds a quick and eager 
learner; his wit was nimble, his memory retentive, his talk 
clear and persuasive. His melodious, high-pitched treble 
voice never tired of singing the praises of God. The scene of 
his birth became afterwards the site of a* memorial chapel; 
and in the town Alloa close by, on the steeple of St Mungo’s 
Church, a quaint effigy of him watches, as it were, over the 
sleepers in the churchyard below. 

The more young Mungo deserved his master’s favour, 
the more he became, like Joseph, an object of malicious 
envy to his schoolmates; neither in public nor in private 
could they speak to him a civil word. Not content with 
reviling him, they made his life a burden by laying for him 
every kind of snare that perverted ingenuity could sug- 
gest, and on two recorded occasions tried in vain to saddle 
him with the blame of their own misdeeds. 

Serf had a pet robin, so tame that it fed from his hand 
and perched on his head or shoulders, chirping or flapping 
its wings while he read or prayed. Its prompt obedience 
to his slightest sign was a mute reproach to the slackness of 
his lazy pupils. One day, at the usual hour, he entered his 
oratory to offer, on behalf of aU, the fragrant incense of 
prayer. No sooner was his back turned than the most mis- 
chievous of those idlers caught his robin and sflatched it 
so rudely one from another that it fell to the ground ruffled 
and lifeless. Aching at the near prospect of a severe caning, 
they threw their victim away from themselves towards Mun- 
go, who took it tenderly in his hands, made on it the sign of 
the cross and prayed earnestly for its recovery. Forthwith it 
revived, spread its wings and, as the abbot came out of the 
oratory, flew as usual to meet him. 

The duty of trimming and feeding the lamps of their 
church was assigned, for a week at a time, to each boy in 
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turn. In one of Mungo’s weeks his, spiteful mates, choosing 
the eve of a festival, rose from bed at midnight and stealthily 
put out every light in the whole range of buildings; then 
crept back to bed. The* butt of this devilish prank rose as 
usual at cockcrow and was at first so disheartened thereby 
that he started to run right away; but pulled himself 
together at the boundary hedge and turned back. After 
m dci i^ on a sprig <Si hazel the sign of the cross and blessing 
it in the threefold Name, he contrived so to kindle it that 
he relighted all the lamps. A hazel tree, accordingly, is the 
central figure of the device which adorns the shield of the 
city of Glasgow; and on the top of it stands a lively robin. 
Beneath it, in mid air, hangs the fine bell which was after- 
wards abbot Kentigern’s instrument of punctuality. 

In early manhood Kentigern, obeying an inward ipi- 
pulse, secretly departed from the home of his boyhood. 
The distressed abbot, who loved him as his own son, has- 
tened in pursuit, but the fugitive had already crossed the 
Forth at its confluence with the Teith. Pathetic words were 
exchanged by the pair from opposite sides of the stream. 
Finally Serf gave way and blessed, with uplifted hands, the 
disciple he could no longer keep. 

Turning westward, Kentigern found at Carnocb, in the 
parish called St Ninian’s, a venerable Christian named 
Fergus, who, during a tedious and painful illness, had been 
praying for a sight of the holy youth before his death. 
From the "wayfarer he received his viaticum, the holy 
housel, and then began the journey whence none returns. 
On the following day Kentigern placed the body on a 
wagon, yoked thereto a pair of wild bulls and committed 
to God, in fervent supplication, their way and his own. 
Tamely and steadily, like the kine which drew to Beth- 
shemesh the Ark of the Covenant, they drew their load 
straight to a grey ravine called Cathures and halted near 
a cemetery which, more than a century earlier, had been 
consecrated by Ninian. Thus clearly was Kentigern called 
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to water where that apostle had planted. The grave in which 
he buried the body of Fergus was the first grave dug there. 
In the crypt added by archbishop Blackadder to the cathe- 
dral of Glasgow is a rude sculpture of the cart and its bur- 
den on the very site of the grave. Within the walls of the 
cathedral is also the well which Kentigern found lower 
down the slope and used for the baptism of his first con- 
verts. Half-way between the grave and the well was the 
stone bed on which he lay and the tall stone cross he set 
up as a sign of his mission. 

The Kymry of Strathclyde, among whom Kentigern’s 
lot had thus been cast, were then divided into two parties, a 
Christian minority who kept burning the lamp of faith 
lighted by Ninian, and a heathen or apostate majority. 
Fnom the fact that the Christians were called by their 
opponents Romans we may perhaps infer that the conser- 
vative bards disparaged the alien religion by identifying 
it with the alien yoke. The heathenism of the invading 
Angles must also have overshadowed even the tribes they 
did not subdue. The Christian king of Strathclyde and his 
clergy were so deeply impressed by the young stranger’s 
noble character, that, in spite of his modest reluctance, they 
insistfed’on enthroning him as their bishop and summoned 
from Ireland a Scotic bishop to consecrate him. In a clear- 
ing of the wild forest where he dwelt, close to the Molen- 
dinar Burn, were built his church and the huts of his 
Glesghu, which means Dear Family. There he carefully 
trained a growing body of fit clergy. How wisely the site 
was chosen is proved by the fact that the great city which 
now covers it ranks, for size and importance, second in the 
British Empire. His diocese stretched from sea to sea; its 
northern boundary was the Rampart of Antonine, its 
southern the Cumberland Derwent; but Galloway did not 
form part thereof. His age when he became bishop was 
only twenty-five. If, therefore, as is probable, he was 
bom in 518, his episcopate began in 548, four years 
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before Ida, father of Theodoric the Flamebearer, became 
king of the Bernician Angles. 

His habits were henceforth even more austere than 
hitherto. According to his legend, which cannot, of course, 
be literally true, he crucified his body by breaking his fast 
only once in three or four days. His meal consisted of bread 
and milk, butter or cheese, together with some simple relish. 
NeA his skin he wore the roughest haircloth; over it a 
goatskin, then^a cochall or hooded cloak, girded tight like 
a fisherman’s and covered with alb and stole. His pastoral ’ 
staff was of plain wood, neither gilt nor jewelled. He 
always carried his manual of prayer, in readiness to minis- 
ter as need might require or wisdom suggest. The stone 
couch on which he shook oil drowsiness, rather by tasting 
than enjoying sleep, was hollowed like a coffin. When he 
had, as it were, thus buried himself with Christ for a few 
hours of the night, he used to rise and pour forth his soul in 
adoration beneath the stars. At second cockcrow he stripped, 
plunged into the cool stream, and there, with eyes and 
hands uplifted, chanted the Psalter from beginning to 
end. He dried himself on Penryn Wleth, which means 
Hill of Dew and is now known as Dow Hill. 

Kentigern’s words were few but pithy, and carefully 
chosen with due regard to the special need of the hearer. 
His silence, however, was more eloquent than the opened 
sluices of many an overflowing preacher. His look, his dress, 
his gait, his whole bearing were object-lessons in disci- 
pline* Every glance and gesture clearly revealed his in- 
ward purity. All the wealth bestowed on him by the bounty 
of God was the common treasury of the poor. We can well 
believe that such a man ‘ washed a lukewarm people from 
the corruption of apostasy.’ 

In celebrating the holy eucharist his rapture seemed 
rather divine than human. At the words ‘ Sursum corda ’ 
he formed a cross with uplifted hands. From his pure heart, 
as from a golden censer filled with glowing coals, rose the 
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fragrant incense of prayer. Some of those to whom he 
thus ministered were so uplifted in spirit by his fervour 
that, to their mind’s eye, he seemed at such times to be 
overshadowed, now by a fluttering snow-white dove, now 
by a luminous cloud. During Lent, from Ash Wednesday 
to the eve of Palm Sunday, he retired to a cave for lonely 
communion with the God in whom his whole soul delighted, 
and ate nothing but such roots as he found within rC&ch. 
Holy Week he spent with his disciples. On Maundy Thurs- 
day, after the mixing of the holy chrism, he washed the 
feet of several poor men and then waited on them at their 
meal. He closed the day by feasting the reconciled peni- 
tents and cheering them with kindly talk. Afterwards he 
fasted till the conclusion of the Easter Mass. 

^ Of his diocesan work among the apostates and other 
heathens we are told that he made merciless war on the 
shrines of demons, overthrew their images, fixed the boun- 
daries of parishes and enforced, instead of the prevalent 
laxer unions, holy and firm Christian wedlock. The numer- 
ous tonsured disciples who took his life for the pattern of 
their own were called CeUe De or Culdees, which means 
Servants of God. 

In course of time the persistently heathen party began 
to vex and harass their bishop. Their leader was the 
wicked Morcant, who afterwards contrived the assassina- 
tion of Urien, the bravest and best among Brython chief- 
tains. Having become aware of a plot against his life, Kenti- 
gern determined to visit, at Menevia in South Wales, 
bishop Dewi or David, after whom the place is now called 
St David’s. His ancestor was a Strathclyde chieftain 
named Cunedda, who had migrated southward with his 
tribe soon after the Roman garrison abandoned the more 
southerly wall. Like his persecuted guest he was a great 
restorer of decaying faith. 

From Glasgow Kentigern travelled by the high road to 
Carlisle and Chester, «but turned aside on his way to con* 
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vert, if possible, the heathen dalesmen of Cumberland. 
Crosthwaite owes its name to the cross he planted, accord- 
ing to his custom, in a clearing of the forest where he 
preached. At seven other places in Cumberland dedications 
preserve his memory, namely, Aspatria, Bromfield, Cald- 
beck, Castle Sowerby, Grinsdale, Irthington and Mun- 
grisdale. 

All the tribes of the Kymry then acknowledged the 
supremacy of»Maelgwyn, the Christian king of Gwynedd 
or North Wales, in whom, as in many another of his race,- 
religious fervour was deplorably alloyed with licentious 
tyranny and sensuality. From him, after they had often 
met, Kentigern obtained leave to found a monastery on 
the most convenient site in Gwynedd. Accordingly, fol- 
lowed by his disciples, he explored the whole district, 
examining the variation of climate, fertility of soil and 
quality of meadows, pastures and woods. They had climbed 
many a steep hill and penetrated many a tangled thicket 
when they saw, advancing to meet them out of a coppice, 
a wild boar, specklessly white, and were soon made to 
understand, by mute but clear signs, that their dumb angel 
wished them to follow him. They therefore tracked his foot- 
prints tiU he halted. In his pawing of the ground, his 
aiming at it with his tusks, the solemn shaking of his head 
and loud but friendly grunting, they could not fail to 
recognize the clue they were seeking. After returning 
thanks on bended knee, the bishop solemnly blessed the 
place, set up a cross and ordered the pitching of tents. The 
boar grunted as though displeased until he also had re- 
ceived a blessing, and then trotted oft. The site was near the 
confluence of two rivers, the Elwy and the Clwyd. Kenti- 
gem, therefore, named his fortified settlement Llanelwy, 
and found himself at home in another Strathclyde. 

All were soon busy, some clearing and levelling the 
ground, others laying foundations, others felling timber for 
building. Thither soon flocked me*^ of every class, young 
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and old, rich and poor^ preferring to their former lawless 
way of life the true freedom of willing obedience to reason- 
able rules. The full complement of the regiment of soldiers 
thus enlisted in spiritual warfare was 965. Of the three 
battalions into which it was divided the first,. 300 strong, 
devoted themselves to farming, herding cattle and other 
kinds of labour afield; the second, also 300 strong, had 
charge of kitchen, workshops and all dther indoor mariual 
toil. Of these 600 none could read or write. The scholars of 
the community formed the third battalion, whose full 
strength was equal to the number of days in the year. Their 
field of battle was the sanctuary of God, their artillery and 
musketry a ceaseless round of prayer and praise. This bat- 
talion was divided into squadrons and companies, each of 
wjhich took its turn of service, by day or night, during 
aUotted hours. When the bishop’s presence was required 
far away from the Llan he took as his escort some of those 
who had made most progress in holiness and wisdom or had 
proved themselves able teachers. 

Among those few the most eminent was Asaph, whose 
father, Sawyl Benuchel, is described in the legend of 
Cadoc as a violent and cruel robber chieftain. One day, 
in the ^epth of winter, Kentigern, though fully dressed, 
felt so chilly after his usual prolonged plunge in the river 
that he bade Asaph make him a fire. The eager lad accord- 
ingly ran to the bakehouse for live coals. As there was no 
brasier at hand the baker, either in jest or earnest, bade 
him carry them in a fold of his cloak. Strong in faith, so the 
legend runs, he promptly did so and found his cloak un- 
scorched when he emptied it in Kentigern’s presence a few 
minutes later. Then followed, between master and pupil, 
an affectionate strife of thought and word, each attributing 
the miracle to the other’s spotless purity of heart. 

The heathen supremacy which drove Kentigern from his 
diocese continued until the year 573, when the Christian 
party won a decisive battle at Ardderyd, now Airdrie, on 
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the Kymric side of the bai'e uplands which separate Lanark- 
shire from the Lothian domain of the Angles. One of their 
leaders, Rhydderch, surnamed Hael (the Liberal), was then 
enthroned at Alclyde, tile modern Dumbarton. He had been 
baptizsed in Erin, his mother’s native land. To him Roderick 
Heights in Cumberland owe their name. His enlarged king- 
dom included the modem Cumberland, as far as the river 
Dae. In answer to his enquiry, Columkille afterwards assured 
him that, un^ke nearly all tribal chieftains, he would die, 
not on the field of battle, but peaceably in his bed. This fore- 
cast came true in the year 603. 

Rhydderch could find no better way of restoring Chris- 
tianity in his kingdom than the recall of Kentigern, and 
therefore sent him a message of most urgent entreaty, 
assuring the bishop that the plotters against his life l^d 
all perished, and promising him such obedience as a son yields 
to a father. That exile received in silence the unwelcome 
summons to abandon what he had begun to regard as his 
lifework, but, after a night spent in prayer, felt clearly 
called to obey. When the day dawned he thus broke the 
painful news to his assembled family: 

‘ As a man speaking to men I may confess that m]^ heart’s 
desire hath long been for these eyes, when worn out by age, 
to be closed by your hands, and these bones to be laid in 
your presence on the lap of mother earth. But no man’s life 
is at his own disposal, and I am bidden by the Lord to 
return to my church at Glasgow. Ye, therefore, my dearest 
friends, must quit you like men and be strong.’ 

Asaph was then, with the hearty approval of all, chosen 
to succeed his master and duly consecrated bishop. In 
memory of him Llanelwy is now called St Asaph’s. 

Having solemnly blessed them all, Kentigern passed out 
of church by the north door, because, as he said, he was 
going to fight against the northern foe. That door was 
closed behind him and never afterwards opened but once a 
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year, on the festival of St Asaph, May 1. This custom bore 
witness, on the one hand, to their respect for the holiness of 
their departed chief and to the sorrow caused by his de- 
parture; and, on the other, to the fact that the succession 
of Asaph had turned their sorrow into joy. According to the 
legend, more than two-thirds of the Llanelwy brotherhood 
felt constrained to foUow their beloved father to Strathclyde. 

Having been eordially welcomed by Rhydderch and the 
Christian Piets, Kentigem preached them an.- eloquent ser- 
mon at Hoddam in Annandale. He contrasted the futile 
worship of dumb and perishable idols with effectual ser- 
vice of God the Father through faith in Jesus Christ, assur- 
ing them that Woden, whom, in common with the Angles, 
they regarded as their chief deity, had been merely an 
aii!cient king of his race and could not, being heathen, have 
survived the dissolution of his body. The fruitfulness of the 
bishop’s ministry was so soon followed by renewed fertility 
of the land that his repentant flock felt doubly thankful 
for the twofold blessing. 

King Rhydderch then yielded to his bishop the same 
kind of submission as had been yielded, two and a half 
centuries earlier, to Pope Silvester by the Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great. In presence of his assembled coun- 
sellors and with their consent, he fell on his knees and 
placed his hands between Kentigern’s; thus symbolically 
professing his determination to be guided in all his public 
acts by the revealed will of God, and justifying Serf’s 
prescient choice of a name for the foundling. That sub- 
ordination of civil to spiritual authority had lately been 
accomplished further north, in the coronation by Colum- 
kille of king Aedan, joint leader with Rhydderch of the 
Christian forces in the battle of Ardderyd and lineal ances- 
tor of George V. Round that critical event clustered 
many myths. One of them tells how Kentigem met in a 
desert place a wild man named Merlin, the counsellor of 
the heathen leaders, «7ho, holding himself guilty of the 
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appalling waste of human life, had lost his reason in con- 
sequence of their disastrous failure. Hoddam was the 
bishop’s first* see after his restoration, but after some 
time, probably about tlie year 582, he returned to his own 
home at Glasgow. In the interval he sent some of his most 
zealous disciples as missionaries to the Orkneys, Norway 
and Iceland. 

©ne of the miracles attributed to Kentigern, his dis- 
covery of the queen’s lost ring, has a permanent memorial 
in the three salmon, each with a ring in its mouth, which 
adorn the shield of the City of Glasgow. Her name was 
Languoreth. She had been so recklessly unfaithful as to 
bestow on her lover, a young and handsome soldier of the 
king’s bodyguard, a jewelled gold ring which had been given 
her as a special token of her husband’s affection. Wb|:n 
Rhydderch had heard that the ring was being openly worn 
by the soldier and had verified the report with his own 
eyes, he determined to meet treachery with cunning. In his 
next hunting party he kept the soldier by his side and gave 
such orders to the rest of his followers that, late in the day, 
they two were alone together on a bank of the Clyde. The 
weary soldier laydown and slept with arm outstretched; 
the king drew the ring off his finger and threw it the 
river. Three days later, in consequence of her failure to find 
the ring, the queen was punished by imprisonment in a 
dungeon and, in her distress, sent a trusty messenger to 
beg aid of the bishop. Kentigern promptly despatched 
him, with rod and line, to the river and bade him bring 
back the first fish he hooked. The man obeyed, caught a 
salmon, cut it open in the bishop’s presence, found the 
ring in its entrails and, again obeying orders, returned it 
to the delighted queen, who was thus enabled to satisfy the 
king of her innocence. But to Kentigern she made full con- 
fession of her guilt and showed the genuineness of her con- 
trition by lifelong renunciation of her frivolous and sinful 
habits. » 
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In the last quarter of the sixth century the social and 
political life of North Britain was being moulded for good 
by two pre-eminent seer statesmen, the abbot of Iona and 
the bishop of Glasgow. A full record of their conference in 
the valley of the Molendinar would, therefore, have been a 
historical document of surpassing value. All we know for 
certain is that they exchanged pastoral staves and that 
the staff which Columkille gave to Kentigern was long pre- 
served, with much reverence, in the church l^ilt at Ripon 
by Wilfrith in honour of St Peter. 

According to another tradition Columkille and Kenti- 
gern spent six months together in a monastery near Dun- 
keld, delivering to their neighbours the maxims of Christian 
piety. 

For thirty years Kentigern fought the good fight against 
the powers of evil which filled those northern wilds with 
cruelty and lust. His severity to his body so shattered his 
nerves that, in his last years, he kept his lower jaw from 
hanging loose only by binding a linen bandage beneath his 
chin and above his crown. On the octave of the Epiphany, 
Sunday, January 13, G03, he was, at his own request, 
placed by his disciples in a hot bath. After a while his head 
sank fi&rward, and the outworn body no longer imprisoned 
the soaring spirit. On that festival, in every year of his epis- 
copate, he had been wont to baptize a large number of con- 
verts. Only a few months did his friend, king Rhydderch, 
survive him. 

According to his legend Kentigern made missionary 
excursions beyond his diocese, southward into Galloway 
and northward into Alba. In the former district, however, 
no churches are named after him; but in Aberdeenshire, 
on the left bank of the Dee, a cluster of dedications seems 
to bear witness to his work north of the Mounth. Besides 
Glengairden, dedicated to himself, there is Lumphanan, 
which is clearly a corruption of Llanffinan, and Midmar 
(iedicated to Nidan. ia Anglesea two adjacent parishes 
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bear the names Llanffinan and Llannidan. Nidan’s day in 
the Welsh Kalendar is September 80 and his pedigree 
makes him a cousin of Kentigem. It seems clear that Finan 
was also among the disftiples who followed the bishop from 
Llanelwy. Wherever his preaching was fruitful Kentigem 
planted a memorial cross, the standard of his triumph, 
beautifully sculptured. Art thus became the handmaid of 
religion. * 

From the ^ife of Willibald, written towards the end of 
the eighth century by an English nun of Heidenheim, we 
learn that, when the Angle and Saxon invaders became 
Christian, a tall cross was often set up on a nobleman’s 
estate and dedicated, like a church, to the Lord as a place 
of meeting for daily prayer. This custom may well have 
been borrowed from the Kymry they dispossessed. , 

During the boyhood of Kentigem the lofty site of a 
minous temple of Apollo, not far from Naples, was becom- 
ing a glowing centre of the regenerative process which is at 
the root of all that is best in our own civilization. The 
name of that cradle of industry, piety and learning is 
Monte Cassino; in the veins of Benedict, truly blessed, as 
his name denotes, by being God’s own channel of stream- 
ing bliss, ran the noblest patrician blood. He was-jjot so 
much the founder of a monastic order as a sane and prac- 
tical Christian Socialist. Essentially his rule is the same as 
was established by ColumkUle at Iona and by Columban at 
Luxeuil; but it is less rigid than the latter in matters of 
detail and less autocratic than either in matters of govern- 
ment. The remainder of this book deals chiefly with the 
priceless boons conferred on England by their followers, 
whose work has been thus truly described by John Henry 
Newman: 

‘ Silent men were observed about the country, or dis- 
covered in the forest digging, clearing and building; and 
other silent men, not seen, were sitting in the cold cloister 
tiring their eyes and keeping their attention on the stretch, 
*2 
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while they painfully deciphered, then copied and re- 
copied, the manuscripts which they had saved. There 
was no one that contended or cried out, or drew attention to 
what was going on; but by degrees the woody swamp 
became a hermitage, a religious house, a farm, an abbey, 
a village, a school of learning, a city ’ 

Of Kentigern’s immediate successors in the bishopric of 
Glasgow not even the names are recorded. The defeat and 
death, in the year 655, of Penda and the allied Kymric 
cTiieftains made Strathclyde tributary to Oswiu and com- 
pleted the absorption of his diocese by the Northumbrian 
diocese of Lindisfarne. In 1107 the see was revived by king 
David I, then earl of Cumbria, as a suffragan see of York; 
68 years later, in the first of a series of bulls, pope Alex- 
ailder III declared Glasgow an independent see, under the 
immediate protection of St Peter and his earthly representa- 
tive. 

The monastic school of Culross continued to radiate its 
light till the year 1217 and was then refounded by English 
Cistercians, who cared too little about its most famous pupil 
to put his name in their kalendar. Reverence for him how- 
ever still smouldered among the descendants of his flock 
and rekindled by the wars of succession. Of his asso- 
ciation, in popular worship, with foreign saints a quaint 
specimen is the prayer used, in the plague year 1879, by 
Scotch borderers on the warpath of their cruel forays: 

‘ Gode and St Mungo, St Romayn and St Andrew, schield 
us this day fro Goddis grace and the foule death that 
Englishmen dien upon.’ 

The allusion is to the shrewd gibe of their victims that 
God in his grace had sent the plague for their repentance. 
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CHAPTER IV 

(ATHELBERHT) ALBERT AND (AUGUSTINE) 
AUSTIN, APOSTLE OF KENT 

*n y a de ces beaux jours au d^but de toutes les grandes 
entreprises; jjs ne durent point, grace a I’infirmite lament- 
able et incurable des choses humaines. Mais il importe de 
ne les jamais oublier et de les honorer toujours. Ce sont les 
fleurs du printemps des belles vies. L’histoire n’a pas de 
mission plus salutaire que de nous en faire respirer le par- 
fum. L’^glise de Canterbury a connu pendant mille ans des 
splendours sans pareilles; aucune Eglise dans le monde, 
apr^s L’Eglise de Rome, n’a gouvem^e par de jflus 
grands hommes, n’a livr6 de plus glorieux combats. Mais 
rien dans ses ^clatantes annales ne saurait dclipser la 
douce et pure lumifere de cet humble berceau, de ce cenacle 
oil une poignee d’etrangers, de moines italiens, abrit^s par 
rhospitalit6 g^n^reuse d’un roi honnSte homme, et guides 
pas i’inspiration des plus grands des Papes, s’occupaient 
dans la pri^re, I’abstinence et le travail, de conqudrir les 
ancdtres d’un grand peuple a Dieu, a la vertu, la v^.rit6. 

Montalembert, Les Moines d’Occident,!!!, 866. 

T he first four sentences of this eloquent passage 
fitly describe the fragrant century which began in 
England with the conversion of Albert and is im- 
perishably enshrined in the pages of Beda. The complicated 
system of doctrine and ritual sent by Gregory from Rome 
may be compared to a beautiful exotic plant, which could 
bloom and bear fruit only in congenial temperaments, 
imaginative, reverent and aspiring. Many such were found 
in the highest rank of English society. After their conver- 
sion the pick of the nobility formed, both in mind and 
character, a true aristocracy, the men paying chivalrous 
homage to the women; but comparatively few of these were 
natives of luxurious Kent. 
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On the day, November 14, 565, of Justinian’s death, 
Albert the Ascing was probably exultant in his first 
panoply of spear, sword, shield and richly jewelled belt. 
Three generations parted him from Hengest, the father of 
Asc, and three more parted Hengest from Wodeh. So rarely 
was a mere boy elected king that he may have been the only 
surviving descendant; but it seems more probable that, in a 
time of profound peace, his exceptional promise of great 
achievement was a good enough reason for'" setting aside 
older uncles or cousins. 

In the year 568, says the Chronicler, Ceawlin and Cutha 
fought against Albert, drove him into Kent and slew two 
ealdormen, Oslaf and Crebba, at Wibban Dun, the strong- 
hold of Wibba, our Wimbledon. That was the first fight of 
invader against invader and was followed by the annexa- 
tion of Surrey to Wessex. From the record we may per- 
haps infer that those two veterans saved their young king’s 
life by the sacrifice of their own. Soon afterwards was born 
the founder of Islam, who died on June 8, 682. His life- 
time, therefore, nearly covers the reigns of the two English 
kings whose momentous conversion, rather than any 
special holiness of life, won them their places in the Kalen- 
dar of Saints. Far northward, on Icolmkill or Iona, a 
kingly slave of the Cross and his twelve comrades were 
then beginning the strenuous and prayerful consecration 
of their lives which won for that small peak of primeval 
rock the appropriate titles. Isle of Saints, Mother of 
Churches. 

Of the next twenty-nine years of Albert’s youth and 
manhood we know only that they were vigorous enough to 
win him an overlordship which stretched as far as the 
Humber and the swampy valley of the Trent. He is, there- 
fore, reckoned third among ten Bretwaldas. The first was 
Alii, the destroyer of Anderida; the second Ceawlin, who 
won predominance by his victory at Deorham; the later 
seven were Radwald, !&dwin, Oswald, Oswiu, Ecgberht of 
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Mercia, Alfred the Great and Ejigar. The title represents 
the older Dux Britanniarum. 

Within that period^may probably be placed his famous 
Code, consisting of ninety short dooms, most of which 
name the- customary bot or compensation for injuries 
inflicted by one man on the body of another. The continental 
invaders of the empire had also been quick to follow the 
ekaraple of Justinian by codifying their laws; but, whereas 
the Lex Sa^ca of the Franks and all other continental 
codes were written in Latin, Albert’s was written in Eng- 
lish. Thus early, though unconsciously, was our national 
independence formally claimed. The first of the dooms must 
have been added later, for it puts in the forefront of 
national order the paramount claim of the Christian 
church and hierarchy : f 

‘ God’s fee and the Church’s, twelvefold; bishop’s fee, 
elevenfold; priest’s fee, ninefold; deacon’s fee, sixfold; 
clerk’s fee, threefold.’ 

Thus, in reckoning compensation due for loss by theft, 
a priest ranks as high as the king and an exorcist, an 
acolyte, or the doorkeeper of a church, as high as a free- 
man. If Austin had compiled the code it would doubtless 
have been written in Latin. 

When Albert became king a century of peace had re- 
stored to Kent such smiling fertility that it was in very 
truth the Garden of England. Its commerce with Gaul 
made that compact kingdom the wealthiest and most 
thickly populated part of Britain; but the Kentish mer- 
chants who crossed the Channel may well have inferred 
from the evidence of their eyes and ears that Christianity 
had corrupted rather than amended the morals of the 
Franks. Those prosperous Jutes were still content to dwell 
in log huts but spent lavishly on gaudy raiment and beau- 
tiful jewellery. Detached from its native soil, their ancient 
religion had weakened its hold on^their minds; and its fes- 
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tivals were chiefly valued as occasions for riotous indul- 
gence of sensual appetites. Like all other religions of the 
same type, it had no moral aim and was merely a means of 
propitiating the personified powers of nature. 

The misdeeds of the Merwing Charibert, who died ex- 
communicate in 567, were doubtless well known to Albert; 
the flight also of his injured queen, Ingoberg, to Tours, 
where she found refuge with bishop Gregory and took the 
veil in a convent. After her death, in the year 589, her 
daughter Berht became the wife of Albert, who was then 
presumably a widower, and brought with her to his capital 
a bishop named Liudhard. Her kinsfolk stipulated for the 
free exercise of her religion, which was, of course, readily 
granted by the bridegroom who had been chivalrous enough 
to uffer her marriage. Eastward of Canterbury the bridal 
party found an ancient British church, repaired it for their 
own use and dedicated it to St Martin, the patron of Tours. 
There they awoke sacred echoes from a sleep that had 
lasted a century and a half. There too, in the spring of 597, 
they welcomed, as comrades in worship, the reluctant 
agents of Gregory the Great. 

The famous meeting of Albert and Austin marks an 
epoch in the history not only of Britain but of Europe. 
The scene was Richborough, the principal port of Kent, 
then, at high tide, an islet. The low promontory was, and 
still is, crowned by the ruins of a square fort, with corner 
turrets and massive embattled walls. Sheltered by that 
imperishable monument of imperial Rome, the abbot and 
his companions spent in earnest prayer the days of wait- 
ing for their host; it shed on their sombre procession a 
lustre of equally sombre dignity as they advanced to meet 
him. Their number was about forty; twelve probably were, 
like their leader, monks of St Andrew’s on the Coelian Hill, 
the others Roman choristers and Frankish priests, who 
had been collected in Gaul to act as interpreters. Austin 
was head and shoulders^ taller than his fellows. That extra 
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cubit of stature probably stood the mission in good stead. 
The rudest scoffer might well become a meek listener under 
the searching but gent]e gaze of dark eyes that could not 
help looking down on him. 

Mindful, . we are told, of an ancient oracle, the king 
would not receive his visitors under a roof, lest, if they 
practised harmful magic, they might, as they entered, take 
aif unfair advantage of him. He had yet to learn that the 
magic of Christian priestcraft aims only at men’s highest 
welfare. As he and his train of warriors approached, the 
contrast between the two groups of men must have made its 
appeal to all. On the one side loose black robes, concealing 
the human form, presented from a distance an aspect of 
unrelieved gloom. On the other, gaily embroidered gar- 
ments, blue cloaks namely and jewelled belts girding lir/en 
tunics, gaudy legbands, golden armlets, jewelled sword- 
hilts, flashing brilliantly in the sunshine, were eloquent 
symbols of the pride and joy felt by their wearers in this 
present life. After seating himself the king bade the peace- 
ful invaders come within earshot. Instead of a military 
banner they bore in procession a large silver cross and a pic- 
ture, painted on a panel, of Him who thereon won kingship 
over the souls of men. As they advanced they chanted 
litanies beseeching the Lord to bestow eternal weal, not only 
on themselves but on those for the sake of whom they had 
come thither. The weird music may well have awakened 
sleeping echoes in the souls of many who then heard it for 
the first time. At Albert’s bidding Austin and his party 
took seats and then preached to their hosts the Word of 
Life. Pointing to the uplifted symbols, he told how the sinful 
world had been redeemed and heaven opened to all believers 
by One whose birth was heralded by a shining Star, whose 
feet trod the surging Waves, at whose death the glorious Sun 
was veiled, whose resurrection shook the trembling Earth. 

Sensible and manly was Albert’s answer to the preachers, 
containing, as Arthur Penrhyn StanTey remarked, the seeds 
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of all that is excellent in the English character; loyalty to 
the tradition of the i)ast, willingness to learn, tolerant 
moderation, desire to see fair play. ^ 

‘ Fair are your words and promises, but so strange and 
puzzling that I cannot abandon in their favour ‘the customs 
which, in common with the whole English race, I have so 
long cherished. But since, as methinks I clearly see, your 
aim in coming hither is to share with us what ye believe to 
be the best of truth, so far from wishing to annoy you, we 
are eager to give you a friendly welcome and to supply you 
with all ye need. Moreover, we hinder you not from winning 
to your own faith as many as ye can.’ 

Meanwhile, at close quarters, glances had met, heedless 
of garments, and the more thoughtful of the stalwart 
t6anes may have become dimly aware that to the pale, 
gaunt strangers before them, fasting and silent meditation 
had opened a path of power and peace which would never 
be found by noisy revellers. As those self-reliant pioneers 
of orderly freedom stood facing the rough, sullen sea which 
had brought to that shore Caesar’s galleys and the swift 
keels of their own forefathers, some slight inkling may have 
entered their minds that a man’s worst foes are within him, 
and that the weapons of the new invaders, penitent prayer 
and sacramental grace, might be even better fitted for use 
than their own for display. 

As though conscious that he was entertaining ambassa- 
dors of a king, Albert gave his guests quarters in the 
capital, as Beda calls it, of his whole empire; the Cantwara- 
burh namely, or fortress of the men of Kent, which stood 
on the site of Durovernum. Their houses were near the 
Staplegate, so called from the staple or market held on the 
north side of the town, and also near an old heathen temple 
which was used by members of the royal household. No- 
where else probably could they have come so quickly into 
close touch with all sorts and conditions of men. Not far 
from the site now stancls the church of St Alphege. 
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From Richborough Austin and ’his party marched along 
a Roman road across the Downs to the summit of St Mar- 
tin’s Hill, and thence •beheld his massive church, which 
they were soon to make venerable for every later age by 
their psalmbdy, prayers, masses, preaching and baptisms. 
Lower down the slope lay before them the sparkling Stour 
and the straggling ^irillage which became, in consequence of 
their entry, the metropolitan see of England. The ground 
was occupied partly by ancient mounds, partly by ruinous 
walls of Roman brick, and chiefly by the trim and snug 
thatched cottages of the Jutes, set amid bright gardens. 

On April 25, 597, hopeful and cheerful as the springtide 
glory around them, they slowly descended the hillside, 
behind their uplifted symbols. They were presumalj^y 
escorted by spearmen and thronged by a wondering, per- 
haps irreverent, crowd. Among the younger children, blue- 
eyed and fair-haired, a few may have been so irresistibly 
drawn by kindred purity of heart as trustfully to place 
tiny hands in those of the dark strangers from afar. In the 
preceding spring, when Provencal tales of Saxon fierceness 
had filled with dread those shy disciples of Benedict, 
they had heard for the first time a rogationtide antiphon 
which was peculiar to the churches of Gaul, and combined 
an urgent intercession of Daniel on behalf of desolate Jeru- 
salem with the joyous refrain of the most thankful psalms. 
Taking, as it were, on themselves the sins of the people 
they had come to save, they chanted that antiphon as they 
slowly drew near to the goal of their journey. 

Since we have sinned 
we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
in the name of all Thy loving kindness, 
let Thy wrath and fury be turned away 
from yonder city and from Thy holy house. 

Hallelu Jah ! 

For the pattern of their apostqlic life they took the 
primitive simplicity of the earliest Christians. Their prayers 
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were unceasing, their watches and fasts regularly kept. To 
all who would listen they preached the Word of Life. 
Despising as none of theirs all worldly goods, they accepted 
from their disciples only the barest necessaries and tried 
to live altogether in accordance with their teaching, ready 
to suffer hardship, even to die, for the Truth they preached. 
Late stories of insults meekly borne by their leader differ in 
detail but may well be true in substance. 

Among the first group of converts was Albert himself, 
whose rapid abandonment of his cautious attitude may 
have been partly due to the influence of his wife, also, per- 
haps, to the endearments of their little daughter Athel- 
Imrh, whose pet name, Tata, means darling. She had 
doubtless been already baptized by Liudhard and was the 
first English child that lisped the name of Jesus. From the 
fact that Eadbald, the only son of Albert named by Beda, 
was an obstinate heathen when he succeeded his father 
nineteen years later, it may be fairly inferred that Berht 
was not his mother. The traditional date of Albert’s bap- 
tism in St Martin’s church is the eve of Whitsunday, 
June 2, 597, a week before the death of Columkille. The 
stately ritual described in Chapter II was used as nearly 
as possible, and the impressive prayer that consecrated the 
water was, doubtless, thus interpreted beforehand to the 
royal neophyte: 

‘ Let this holy and guiltless creature be free from every 
onslaught of the Adversary and purified by the departure 
of all wickedness. Be it a living spring, a source of new life, 
a cleansing wave; in order that all who are to be washed 
in this healthful bath may, by the working in them of the 
Holy Ghost, attain perfect remission and expiation. Thee, 
therefore, creature water, do I bless through the living 
God, the holy God, who in the beginning, when the world 
was created, set thee by his Word apart from dry land, 
whose Spirit brooded over thee, who bade thee flow from 
Eden and in four ri^rs water the whole earth; who in 
the desert, by sweetening thy bitterness, made thee fit to 
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drink and brought thee forth from a rock for the thirsty 
people. I bless thee also through j'esus Christ his only Son 
our Lord, who in Cana of Galilee by his own power won- 
derfully changed thee into wine, who trod thee with his 
feet and was by John baptized in thee, the river Jordan. 
Thee together with his own blood He brought forth from 
his side; in thee He bade his disciples baptize believers. 

The following Whitsunday prayer was especially appro- 
priate to that auspicious occasion: 

‘ O Lord, who dost continually increase thy Church by 
calling the Gentiles, vouchsafe ever to extend thy protec- 
tion over those whom Thou art about to cleanse in the 
waters of baptism. . . . Do Thou, who bringest together 
divers nations in the praise of thy name, grant us will 
and power to do what Thou commandest, that this peopje 
whom Thou hast summoned to thine everlasting kingdom 
may be one in faith and in loving service of Thee.’ 

The baptism of Albert, of course, increased Austin’s 
congregations and stimulated the process of winning ad 
herents, among whom were probably some true converts. 
No constraint was put on any man to follow his king’s 
example; but the many who willingly became Albert’s 
fellow citizens in the wider Kingdom felt the warmth of his 
affection. Writing in June, 598, to his friend Eulogius, the 
Patriarch of Alexandria, Gregory reported, with glowing 
thankfulness, that, at the preceding Christmastide, about 
six weeks after Austin had been consecrated archbishop 
in the cathedral church of Arles, as many as ten thou- 
sand Kentish converts had set the seal of baptism to their 
conversion. The bearers to him of this good news were 
two members of the mission, a priest named Lawrence and 
a monk named Peter. The baptism is said to have taken 
place where the river Swale broadens out, near the mouth 
of the Medway. That the enthusiasm thus recorded was 
genuine we need not doubt; but it probably died away for 
lack of nourishment. None of thbse earliest neophytes 
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learnt Latin, except the few boys who afterwards entered 
the monastic schools. Even those of them, therefore, who 
were not overfed could neither explore in the psalms the 
hidden recesses of their own souls, **nor discover for them- 
selves, in gospels and epistles, by prayerful meditation, 
the royal way of the holy cross. It was quite natur^ for 
them to regard the new ritual and incantations as nothing 
more than a superior kind of magic, intended to restrict 
the freedom of a grimly just God in his dealings with unruly 
men. 

One of the earliest victims of the persecution organized 
by Galerius and Maximian in the name of Diocletian was a 
boy named Pancras, fourteen years old, Phrygia was his 
native land, but he was baptized in Rome by the Pope and 
btitchered beside the Via Aurelia on May 12, 304. To him 
Austin dedicated the first of our heathen temples which 
became a Christian church. It stood midway between the 
walls of Canterbury and the church of St Martin, and had 
likewise been originally built by Romans. The dedication 
was doubly reminiscent; both of the English slave-boys 
whom Gregory had pitied in the Roman Forum, and of the 
fact that the site of Gregory’s own monastery, St Andrew’s 
on the Coelian, had formed part of the patrimony of that 
young martyr. 

Outside the eastern wall, beside a road already lined with 
ancient tombs, Austin began to build, in honour of St Peter 
and St Paul, an abbey church which owed its later pre- 
eminence to the fact that it was the burial place of kings 
and prelates. The first abbot was that Peter. The church 
was dedicated by that Lawrence in the year 605, when he 
had become archbishop in place of Austin. Its name was 
afterwards changed, at least in common talk, to St Augus- 
tine’s in honour of the founder. Within the precinct soon 
clustered a monastic brotherhood. 

Within the walls of Canterbury, after it had become the 
see of his archbishopric, Austin found traces of an ancient 
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British church. Using craftsmen and Roman materials 
supplied by the king, he built on the site, in honour of the 
Saviour, the mother church of English Christianity, a 
stately basilica, with af^ses at both ends. The traditional 
date of its dedication is June 9, 602, the festival of St 
Primus and St Felicianus, two Roman martyrs who were 
beheaded by order of Maximian. The builder was, of course, 
unaware that the day is also the festival of Columkille. 

The mission had then been reinforced by a fresh party 
from Rome. The leaders were Mellit, Just, Paulin and 
Rufinian. They brought with them a letter from Gregory 
to Albert bearing the date June 22, 601, and setting before 
him as follows a high standard of kingly duty: 

‘ In promoting a succession of good men to rule over 
nations, Almighty God aims at bestowing on their suli- 
jects, through their agency, gifts that flow from his own 
Love. We are aware that this process has begun among the 
English, who have for no other reason become thy Ma- 
jesty’s subjects than that, through boons granted to thee, 
blessings from on high may be bestowed on them. There- 
fore, my renowned son, guard with anxious thought thy 
divine gift of grace, hasten to spread the Christian faith 
among the peoples that own thy sway, redouble thy earnest 
efforts to convert them, rebuke every form of idolatry, over- 
throw heathen temples, admonish thy subjects, frighten, 
coax, reprove them, let them see patterns of good work, 
and thus, out of clean living, build up character; in order 
that in heaven thou mayest find recompense at the hands 
of Him whose name thou hast made known far and wide 
on earth. For He, whose honour thou art seeking and 
guarding among the nations, will himself cause thy re- 
nown to shine even more brightly in later ages. 

‘ Thus indeed formerly did the devout Emperor Con- 
stantine recall the State of Rome from idolatrous perverse- 
ness and make both it and himself submissive to Almighty 
God and our Lord Jesus Christ; to whom, together with 
the peoples that owned his imperial sway, he turned with 
his whole heart. The fame of ancient emperors is conse- 
quently eclipsed by the renown of thiit great man, who sur- 
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passes them no less in reputation than in the excellence of 
his work. Let thy Majesty now hasten as he did to set flow- 
ing among the peoples and nations that own .thy sway the 
knowledge of the One God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
so that thou mayest outstrip the ancient kings of thy race 
in praiseworthy deeds. Thus, even as in so dealing with thy 
subjects thou dost blot out other men’s sins, wilt thou, in 
reference to thine own, be able to await with less anxiety 
the even-handed justice of Almighty God. 

‘ Gladly hear, zealously perform, carefully treasure in 
thy mind whatever counsel thou dost receive'from our very 
reverend brother Austin, who is fully instructed in the rule 
of his order, filled with understanding of Holy Writ, fruit- 
ful, under God’s guidance, of good works; because, if thou 
dost listen when he speaks on behalf of Almighty God, to 
h^m also, when he prayeth earnestly for thee. Almighty 
G6d lendeth a ready ear. For if thou dost take advantage 
of his absence by disregarding his words, how will Almighty 
God be able to hear on thy behalf him to whom, when he 
speaks on God’s behalf, thou payest no heed ? With all thy 
heart, therefore, gird up thy loins as his comrade in the full 
glow of faith; and with thy God-given endowment of manly 
vigour, lend such aid to his strenuous efforts that He, whose 
faith thou art causing to be welcomed and treasured in thy 
kingdom, may himself admit thee to a share of his own.’ 

Between the lines of these fatherly exhortations it seems 
hardly unfair to read that the first flush of enthusiasm for 
the new faith had been followed by distressing reaction. 
There can be little doubt that the loyalty to Albert, as later 
to Edwin, of those who stood firm in the old ways was 
strained almost to breaking-point by his disloyalty to the 
gods of his fathers. It is, therefore, easy to imagine how 
fiery was the trial through which this pastoral may have 
helped him to pass unscathed. At the very age when insis- 
tent ambition matches ripeness of manhood, the long- 
coveted and hardly won prize of overlordship seemed to be 
slipping from his grasp. Very wisely did the tactful pontiff 
wing his shafts with ^eloquent appeals to the king’s en- 
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lightened sense of his owfi interest. Yet, in bidding Albert 
abandon his wise policy of toleration, Gregory’s zeal clearly 
outran his discretion. Three years later the letter bore what 
seems to have been its only fruit in the conversion of the 
East Saxon king Sabert, Albert’s nephew and vassal. How 
merely nominal was the consequent conversion of Sabert’s 
folk appeared only too clearly after his death. 

Gregory’s letter to Albert concluded with a warning that 
the end of the world was drawing nigh. No expectation 
could have been more natural in the circumstances. The 
aged and overburdened Pope had for that very reason been, 
perhaps, unduly eager to snatch, by premature baptism, 
as many as possible from the jaws of hell. Besides the letter 
he sent gifts as a token to the king of the favour of the gre^t 
Fisher of Men. They were afterwards laid up in the cathe- 
dral treasury, namely, a golden vessel and mirror, a silver 
dish, an embroidered shirt, a silken military cloak, a saddle 
and a bridle set with gold and pearls. 

Berht also received a letter, thanking her for her gracious 
and cordial reception of the mission, bidding her strengthen 
by constant admonition her husband’s active faith, and 
assuring her that the fame of her good deeds had spread far 
and wide, beyond Rome, even to the imperial court at Con- 
stantinople. 

While the bearers of these letters were on their way they 
were overtaken by an express from Gregory, who had wisely 
repented of the intolerant policy he had urged on Albert 
but seems to have let his mental pendulum swing too far 
in the opposite direction. In a letter to Mellit he bade him 
destroy only the idols but convert the temples into churches 
and consecrate them by sprinkling, instead of the animal 
blood which had first sprayed the walls, water duly blessed 
by solemn prayer. After reminding his agent that men 
climb not by leaps but by steps he proceeded to recom- 
mend that annual festivals, dear to the hearts of the people, 
should not be abolished but kept as dedication festivals or 
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in honour of the holy niartyrs whose relics were placed in 
the churches. The Jutes, the Saxons also and Angles, cele- 
brated as feasts the harvest and both solstices. Temple 
precincts were then thronged with Itblk who ate and drank, 
shouted and danced before the altars, on which, heaps of the 
cattle they devoured had first been sacrificed. They were 
still, ordered Gregory, to feast on the cattle, seated in 
booths of boughs round the newly consebrated churches and 
giving thanks to the Bestower of all boons. Thus arose the 
Whitsun and Church Ales and the May revels of Merry 
England. Hence also the paschal feast was named after the 
goddess Eostre, in whose month — April — it generally fell. As 
the Teutonic Yuletide included the winter solstice, that long 
festival became inextricably mixed with Christmas. The 
first Monday in the new year, Plough Monday, had a special 
ritual of its own to propitiate the earth goddess. The revel- 
lers dressed in skins of deer and bullocks and covered their 
own heads with heads of beasts. 

Between the ambitious Jute chieftain and the ascetic 
Italian monk, brought together in mature age by no choice 
of their own, there could, of course, exist no such bro- 
therly fellow-feeling as, thirty years after Austin’s death, 
made the united work of Oswald and Aidan a pearl of great 
price. The last quoted of Gregory’s admonitions may even 
have been directed against Albert’s impatience with his 
archbishop’s stiffness of mind, his ‘ want of consideration 
for unfamiliar points of view and different forms of experi- 
ence.’ Austin has been aptly compared to Malvolio, who 
had greatness thrust upon him against his will; but he 
deserves unstinted praise for having laid, in the eight 
laborious years of his ministry, so firm a foundation for his 
successors. 

In the year 604 Mellit was consecrated by Austin mis- 
sionary bishop of the East Saxons and Just bishop of 
Rochester, which was probably the capital of a western 
division of Kent. TheHnother of Sabert, king of Essex, was 
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a sister of Albert named Ricul. From his capital, London, 
bishop Theonas had fled to Wales in the year 586 and 
there joined his colleague, Thadioc of York. In order to 
make that city the see of a new bishopric, Albert built there 
and Ijberally endowed a church in honour of St Paul. Ac- 
cording to ancient tradition the site had been occupied by 
a temple of Apollo. For Just, likewise, Albert built and 
endowed a church in honour of St Andrew. The charter 
is dated April 28, 604. 

Besides letters Mellit and his party brought from Rom^ 
a large collection of devotional books and commentaries, 
chiefly a great Bible in two volumes and many psalters. 
They brought also sumptuous vestments; a silken cope of 
sapphire blue, bordered with gold and embroidered wi^i 
gems; three similar purple copes, the colour being symbolic 
of the blood of Christ; and a purple chasuble. The altar plate 
they brought was equally magnificent and the relics the 
most precious Gregory could give. Finally, to the arch- 
bishop himself they brought the emblem of apostolic autho- 
rity known as the pallium. It is in form a circular woollen 
band, doubled over the shoulders, with two straight bands 
so attached as to present the shape of a Y before and be- 
hind. In its origin it was merely a complimentary decora- 
tion conferred on distinguished prelates, first by the Em- 
peror, then by the Pope in his name. The lambs of St 
Agnes’ convent in Rome have long grown w'ool for the 
papal pallia, which are always laid for a night on the tomb 
of St Peter before they are stored away. Thus does the pal- 
lium become, as it were, the very mantle of the Chief 
Apostle, a kind of participation in the command, Feed my 
sheep. ‘ Three mysteries,’ says Thomas Fuller, ‘ were 
couched therein. First, humility, w^hich beautifies the clergy 
above all their costly coats; secondly, innocency, to imi- 
tate lamblike simplicity; and thirdly, industry, to follow 
Him who fetched his wandering sheep home on his 
shoulders.’ • 

F2 
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On March 12 , 604 , woj*n out by care and suffering, died 
the noble Roman of whom Beda truly says : ‘ Our own 
apostle we may fairly call him, as iij duty bound.’ A name- 
less Englishman likewise wrote, years afterwards, ‘ He is 
our fosterfather in Christ, and we are his fosterchildren in 
baptism.’ In the following year, on May 26 , died also 
Austin, who had already, in prospect of his departure, con- 
secrated Lawrence to succeed him as archbishop. Of the 
eleven years that elapsed before Albert joined them, on 
February 24 , 616 , only two events are recorded; the com- 
pletion, already mentioned, and consecration of St Augus- 
tine’s, in which the late archbishop’s body was entombed; 
and the formation in the year 615 of a monastic brother- 
h()od for the cathedral church of Canterbury. Written per- 
mission had been sent, at the request of Albert, by Pope 
Boniface IV. The bearer of the document was Mellit. 

In the course of that interval the Bretwaldaship passed 
from Albert to Radwald of East Anglia, who had been con- 
verted and baptized in Kent. Berht also passed away and 
her place was taken by a heathen wife, whom, in accordance 
with Teutonic custom, Eadbald married immediately after 
his father’s death. All those of his subjects who had, merely 
to please Albert, submitted to baptism and Christian dis- 
cipline then ‘ returned to their former vomit.’ 

Sabert, the Christian king of the East Saxons, died within 
a year or two of Albert and was succeeded by his three 
heathen sons, who at once threw off the restraint in which 
he had held them. They picked a quarrel with Mellit in St 
Paul’s Cathedral by demanding the eucharistic bread and 
expelled him from their land. He and Just then bowed 
before the storm by retiring to Gaul. Lawrence reluctantly 
prepared to follow them and, on the eve of his departure, 
ordered his bed to be made in the church of St Peter and 
St Paul. There he slept and had a vision of the Chief 
Apostle sternly rebuking him. In the morning he went to 
Eadbald, stripped hi# back and showed the marks of a 
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severe scourging. In answer to the king’s astonished ques- 
tion he assured him that the blows had been inflicted by 
Peter himself. The faithless king had already been chas- 
tised by attacks of insanity and then became so alarmed 
that he renounced his unlawful marriage, cursed all idolatry, 
professed himself a Christian and was duly baptized. After- 
wards he was always, to the best of his ability, a staunch 
supporter of the Church. His second wife Emma was an 
orphan daughter of Theudebert the Frank, king of Aus- 
trasia. 

Recalled by Lawrence, Just returned to Rochester after 
a year’s absence. Mellit also returned, but was not read- 
mitted to London, where, even though the three insolent 
young princes had been slain in battle by the West Saxor.B, 
idolatrous worship continued in full swing. 

St Augustine’s was doubtless a school of science and 
literature, the trivium and quadrivium, as well as of doc- 
trinal and pastoral theology; but remarkably few of the 
Kentish boys who were trained there attained episcopal 
rank in the seventh century and none became a missionary 
beyond the borders of Kent. Peter died in the year 607 ; the 
second abbot, John, in 618; the third, Rufinian, in 626. The 
sixth abbot, Nathanael, who ruled from 654 to 667, was the 
last survivor of Gregory’s second mission. Albin, the first 
English abbot, was blessed for the office on April 22, 708, 
by Brihtwald, the second English archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Midway between the deaths of Austin and Albert, at 
Chagny near Meaux, the Elijah of Merovingian Gaul was 
being soothed and comforted in the bosom of a Christian 
family. The host, Chagneric, was a son of the Burgundian 
noble who had, after her betrothal, escorted Clothildis, the 
grandmother of Berht, to the court of Clovis. His guest, 
Columban, a Leinster Scot, eighty years old, had for 
twenty years been maintaining, on a southern spur of the 
Vosges, an austere but attractive standard of Christian 
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manliness. Driven thence by an evil king, the imcle of 
Emma, and evil prelates, he was being providentially guided 
towards Bobbio, where he entered,i on November 28, 615, 
into his well-earned rest. One of the faithful few who had 
followed their beloved abbot from Luxeuil, down the Loire 
and up the valley of the Seine, was a son of Chagneric 
named Chagnoald, who afterwards becajme bishop of Laon. 
The hostess, Leodegund, was a woman of such genuine piety 
and refinement that she may well have seempd to her guest 
the living image of his own fond mother. Her gentle sym- 
pathy doubtless helped him to recover from the strain of his 
trying journey. Her youngest daughter, a fair damsel twelve 
years old, filled to the brim his cup of bliss by the angelic 
dtocility with which she listened to his talk. Discerning the 
promise of her high vocation, he blessed that child more 
earnestly than the rest of the family. Of her full name 
Burgundofara the first three syllables were seldom spoken. 
She became, as will appear in Chapter XIX, the spiritual 
mother of many an English maiden. Her brother Chagnoald 
ruled her monks under her orders. 

Such a maiden had for her father either a king or a royal 
atheling, or an eorl, who traced his ancestry to some inde- 
pendent leader of invasion; less often a gesith, one of the 
king’s chosen band of comrades and councillors, called in 
this book companion thanes, who formed his bodyguard in 
warfare and were endowed by him with land ; hardly ever, 
perhaps, a thane of lower rank, ennobled by service in the 
king’s household. 
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CHAPTER V 
EDWIN AND PAULIN 
God is judge : 

He putteth down one and lifteth up another. 

Ps. Ixxv, 7. 

I N the yeal* 547 the district of Birneich or Bernicia, 
extending from the Tyne to the Firth of Forth, had 
been so completely subjugated by the Angles that their 
leader Ida took the title of king. The beetling rock fortress 
which he made his headquarters took its name Bebban- 
burh, the modern Bamborough, from his wife Bebba, who 
doubtless kept anxious watch there during his absence. 
After his death in the year 559 six of his sons reigned in 
turn. The third of them, Hussa, was driven to bay by a 
powerful combination of four Brython chieftains, including 
Rhydderch Hael and headed by Urbgen, the City-born, or 
Urien. As his name is Latin he probably called himself, with 
some pride, a citizen of Rome. He was lord of Rheged, the 
modern Redesdale. By him were sometimes routed the 
forces of Theodoric, Ida’s fifth son, who reigned from 580 
to 587. In the Welsh records he is called Flamddwyn, the 
Flamebearer, a word which sums up untold misery of 
wives and children rendered homeless by the ruthless 
invaders. After his death a disastrous battle brought irre- 
parable woe to the Brythons and is commemorated in a 
famous Welsh poem, which bears the name Gododin of a 
district in the neighbourhood of Rheged. The cause of their 
defeat is clearly hinted in the following stanza: 

The warriors went to Cattraeth: famous were they. 

Wine and mead, from gold, had been their liquors. 

Three heroes and threescore and three hundred. 

With the golden tores. * 
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Of those who hastened, after the jovial excess. 

There escaped only three from the power of the swords. 
And I, Aneurin, from the flowing blood. 

The reward of my blessed Muse. * 

Consequently Athelric, Ida’s sixth son, felt so safe. from 
Brython foes that he had been hardly a year on his throne 
when he turned his arms against the Angles of Deur or 
Deira, the modern Yorkshire. By thus taking advantage of 
the death of king Alla and of the infancy of his son, Ead- 
wine or Edwin, he united Bernicia and f)eira into the 
one kingdom of Northumbria. Among his prisoners of war 
were probably the three boys whose fair faces and clus- 
tering curls caught the eye of Gregory when they were being 
sQld in the slave market of Rome. 

In the year 594 Athelric was succeeded by his son Athel- 
frith the Destroyer, who made it the chief object of his 
life to exterminate such of the Brythons as lay within his 
reach. He won two decisive battles; at Degsastan, prob- 
ably the same as Dawston, in the year 603, over Piets and 
Scots, whose leader Aedan, the friend of Columkille, was 
among the slain ; the other, ten years later, at Chester, over 
the Kymry. This victory isolated Wales and was, therefore, 
bitterly resented by the Kymry. They could moreover 
neither forget nor forgive the cruel massacre, on the battle- 
field, of 1,200 monks, more than half of the whole Bangor 
brotherhood, whose only weapons were their prayers and 
whose hands merely laboured for their own living. 

The year of Edwin’s birth was 585. According to 
Welsh tradition his boyhood was spent in Gwynedd, as 
North Wales was then called, at the court of a chieftain 
named Cadvan. Afterwards he found refuge in Mercia and 
there married Cwenburh, the daughter of king Ceorl. Their 
two sons, Osfrith and Eadfrith, were born during his exile. 
In the year 616 he made his way to East Anglia and was 
welcomed by king Radwald, probably at Rendelsham in 
Suffolk. That BretwalAa had been baptized in Kent but 
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had weakly compromised with hia heathen wife and witan 
by allowing heathen sacrifices to be offered, as of yore, to the 
idols which Still stood, in the temple he had chosen for 
Christian worship. From his grandfather Uffa his dynasty 
took .the name Uffing. Even in Albert’s lifetime he won 
for his vigorous folk the lead which placed him fourth in the 
line of Bretwaldas. 

No sooner did Athelfrith hear of his rival’s presence at 
Radwald’s court than he sent envoys, time after time, to 
extort Edwin’s* murder from that king by larger and larger 
bribes. Radwald finally gave way to a threat of invasion and 
reluctantly promised either to slay or surrender his guest. 
It was already evening when his assembled witan heard him 
pronounce that shameful decision in his council hall. Among 
the thanes then present was one of Edwin’s most faithful 
friends, who hastened to warn him of the intended treachery 
entering his bedroom and calling him forth out of doors, 
lest their talk might be overheard. ‘ If thou wilt,’ quoth he, 
‘ at this very moment I will guide thee out of this province 
and place thee beyond the reach both of Radwald and 
Athelfrith.’ 

‘ I thank thee,’ nobly but wearily answered the hunted 
exile, ‘ for thy kind offer; but I cannot be the first to break 
faith with so great a king, while he has neither done me 
wrong nor shown me ill-will. If speedy death be indeed my 
doom, let him, rather than a meaner man, slay me. Whither 
indeed can I now flee, who have long wandered year after 
year through every province in Britain dodging the traps 
set for me by my foes.’ 

Left alone by his friend on a stone bench under a stormy 
sky, the hapless prince became the prey of conflicting 
emotions and burning thoughts. About midnight he sud- 
denly espied a man, strange in look and dress, drawing nigh 
to him in the stillness. So unstrung was his mood that the 
ghostlike apparition filled his strong soul with terror- The 
weird visitor came dose, greeted hiln, and asked why, at 
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an hour when others slept sound, he alone sat on that cold 
bench, gloomily wakeful. ‘ What matters it to thee,’ was the 
sullen answer, ‘ whether I pass the pight indoors or not ? ’ 

‘ Deem me not,’ gently replied the stranger, ‘ unaware of 
the cause of thy sleepless grief and lonely vigil. Most siu'ely 
wot I who thou art, why thou feelest sad and what thou 
dreadest in the near future. Tell me, what meed wilt thou 
give the man, whosoever he be, that setteth thee free frOm 
these fits of gloom by persuading Radwald neither himself 
to harm thee nor let thee be slain by thy foes'? ’ 

‘ For such a boon,’ answered Edwin, cheering up, ‘ no 
meed in my power would be too great.’ 

‘ What if he were also faithfully to promise that, after thy 
foes have passed away, thou wilt be so great a king as to 
surpass in power not only thy ancestors but all who have 
hitherto reigned over the English race ? ’ 

Steadied by this volley of hopeful questions, Edwin pro- 
mised without hesitation that his gratitude would be as 
unstinted as the goodwill of the gifted seer. From the ques- 
tioner’s quiver was then drawn his third and last shaft : 

‘ If moreover, he that has truly foretold thee such great 
blessings can show thee a better and safer way of life than 
has been heard or dreamed of by any of thy kith and kin, 
dost thou agree to submit to him and act on the counsel 
he gives thee for thy own good ? ’ 

Very promptly did Edwin promise literal obedience to 
the deliverer who could not only snatch him from the brink 
of a yawning abyss but set him on so lofty an eminence. 
With equal promptness did the stranger then lay his own 
right hand on Edwin’s head, saying as he did so these part- 
ing words: 

‘ When the time comes for this token to remind thee of 
our present talk, delay not fulfilment of thy promise.’ 

He straightway vanished, no less stealthily than he had 
appeared. Soon afterwards the friendly thane found Edwin 
still sitting on the stone bench, rejoicing indeed at the 
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break in his clouds, but still anxioiis and half afraid to trust 
the unknown stranger. 

‘ Rise,’ said the friervd, greeting him with a glad smile, 

‘ enter, cast away thy cares, relax in sleep both limbs and 
mind# for the king’s heart is changed. No harm will he do 
thee but rather keep troth. After he had revealed to the 
queen in secret his ^intended treachery, she recalled him to 
his* better self, protesting that it nowise behoved so great a 
king to sell for^old the best of his race, nay more to forfeit, 
through greed of coin, his own honour, the most priceless of 
his ornaments.’ She doubtless felt true womanly compassion 
for their handsome young guest. 

So effectually indeed had Radwald been roused from his 
lethargy that he resolved to help Edwin recover his king- 
dom. Having dismissed the envoys, he speedily mustered 
all his forces and marched northward. Taken by surprise, 
Athelfrith met him and Edwin with inferior numbers near 
Retford in the fenland of the lower Trent, and was there 
routed and slain. The river Idle gave its name to the battle, 
which was fought in the year 617. Among the slain was also 
a son of Radwald named Ragenheri. Long afterwards lays 
of gleemen still told how 

With blood of Angles 
Idle ran foul. 

Deira then cast off the galling Bernician yoke and wel- 
comed its own rightful king. Thus quickly began the fulfil- 
ment of the stranger’s prophecy. 

Long-cherished resentment burst forth in the first acts of 
the young victor. His own sister Acha, then probably dead, 
was the mother of the two eldest among Athelfrith’s seven 
sons, namely, Eanfrith and Oswald. They were all ruth- 
lessly driven out of Bernicia by the uncle of those two, who 
added their heritage to his own. Followed, doubtless, by 
their father’s surviving ealdormen, they crossed the Forth, 
found refuge among the Piets and were afterwards wel- 
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coined at Iona by the Brython abbot, Fergna. In the 
monastery school they learnt the Christian faith, were in 
due time baptized and then probably returned to the 
mainland. Thus was Edwin unwittingly, in the worst deed 
recorded of him, a fellow worker with God for the welfare 
of the Angle folk after his death. Against the Piets and 
those exiles he protected himself by crowning with Ead- 
wines Burh, the modern Edinburgh, the lofty hill which 
overlooks the Firth of Forth where the junction of the 
coastal defile with the Tweed valley forms the gateway 
between England and Scotland. The essential features of 
such a fortification were a central mound and a peripheral 
trench. It may be noted in passing that Talorgan, who 
became in 653 king of the Piets, was the son born to Ean- 
frith by a Pictish princess. 

Another of Edwin’s nephews, Hereric, the son of his 
eldest brother, had been poisoned, doubtless by Athelfrith’s 
orders, while he dwelt among the Welsh of Elinet, the 
forest-clad district which lay westward of Loidis or Leeds. 
In revenge for this crime Edwin expelled their king Cerdic 
and annexed their land to Deira. He thus added to his 
dominions a stretch of territory which included lower 
Airedale and Calderdale and probably extended from the 
forest of Knaresborough to the summits of the Peak. Its 
desolation in those days stands in strong contrast to the 
teeming life of our West Riding. A few miles northward of 
both Ripon and Leeds, at Tanfield and Barwick-in-Elmet, 
may still be seen two of the burhs by means of which the 
young conqueror held his new domain. As the land between 
the Ribble and the Dee had already been annexed to 
Northumbria by Athelfrith, Edwin’s rule was unbroken 
from sea to sea. With a fleet equipped in the harbour of 
Chester he next subdued the two large islands of the Irish 
Sea and changed the name of the nearer from Mona to 
Anglesea. The death of Radwald, soon after his victory over 
Athelfrith, was followed by such a shrinkage of his son 
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Eorpwald’s domain that Edwin’s rule spread across the 
Trent as far as Lincoln. So good was the peace he main- 
tained everywhere that, as the proverb ran, a mother 
might tramp afoot unscathed from sea to sea with her 
new-l:)orn babe at her breast. 

Even in the twelfth century no higher praise could be 
given to a Norman king than: He made good peace. 
Edwin’s control over his wilder and more unruly subjects 
proves him to have been at least as masterful as Henry II; 
that he cared far more for their welfare appears from his 
tenderness to thirsty travellers. At every clear spring near 
a high road were set by his orders posts from which hung 
brazen cups. Those who loved him would not, and those 
who feared him dared not, misuse those eloquent tokens of 
their king’s affection. Such a ruler was clearly not far from 
the kingdom of God. 

When his first wife died we know not, but before his 
reign had lasted eight years he was free to strengthen his 
position by a second marriage and sued to Eadbald, king of 
Kent, for the hand of his half-sister Athelburh. The com- 
pleteness of Eadbald’s conversion had already, in the year 
624, been warmly commended by Pope Boniface V in a 
letter w’hich bestowed on Just, bishop of Rochester, the 
pallium of the metropolitan see. The king who had shocked 
his Christian subjects by marrying his stepmother was 
accordingly unwilling to let Tata follow her own mother’s 
example. ‘ A holy Christian maiden,’ was his answer to 
Edwin, ‘ cannot lawfully run the risk of becoming tainted 
by marriage with a heathen.’ The fifth Bretwalda then 
meekly offered to do nothing contrary to the new faith, 
to allow Athelburh and her attendants full freedom of 
worship and to submit himself with an open mind to 
Christian teaching. ‘ If,’ quoth he, ‘ thy religion is found 
by my witan to be holier and worthier of God than ours, it 
will become the rule of my life.’ 

To Just, sick at heart through ho^^e deferred, this gentle 
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answer must have seemed the opening into Deira of such a 
door as Gregory had longed for. Guided, doubtless, by his 
advice, Eadbald gave way. On July 21, 6^5, Paulin was 
consecrated bishop in order that, like Liudhard, he might 
first escort the bride to her new home and then keep her 
and her people pure from all heathen taint by daily minis- 
tration of the life-giving Word and sacramental food. His 
whole heart, says Beda, was set on joining in spiritual wed- 
lock with Christ the Angles of Northumbria; but he found 
them blinded by their own worldliness to the gospel dawn. 

Soon after their marriage Edwin and his bride were 
exhorted by that Pope somewhat as follows: 

‘ Because the might of supreme Godhead has an eternal 
existence so invisible and unsearchable that no human wit 
is shrewd enough to grasp it, htiman language is also 
powerless to express it. Nevertheless, His sympathy with 
mankind aims at unlocking men’s hearts in order to enter 
them and, with this end in view, lovingly pours into their 
minds by secret inspiration a revelation of His own nature. 
Our pastoral zeal has, therefore, been increasing to declare 
to thee the full Christian faith, in order that, by grafting on 
thy faculties the very Gospel of Christ which our Saviour 
commanded to be preached to all nations, we may furnish 
thee with the means of securing the welfare of thy soul. 

‘ The Sovereign Power on high first founded and created 
by a mere word of command sky, earth, sea and all they 
contain; then set them their permanent bounds; and, 
finally, working in harmonious order with the counsel olf 
the co-eternal Son and the unity of the Holy Spirit, formed 
and moulded out of clay man in His own image and like- 
ness. On man thus formed He hath bountifully bestowed 
the precious privilege of pre-eminence over the whole 
Creation and the sure prospect of eternal life as the reward 
of obedience. This God, therefore, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, an indivisible Trinity, is reverently worshipped as 
their Maker by all mankind from East to West. In confessing 
their faith they win health for their souls. To Him also are 
subject the highest thrones and all worldly authority, 
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because in every kingdom* promotion depends on His choice 
and grant. 

"We have, therefore, earnestly and lovingly exhorted thee 
and thy queen to loathte idols and their worship, to scorn 
the grotesque follies of temples and the alluring tricks of 
soothsayers, to believe in God the Father, His Son Jesus 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, in order that by believing ye 
may, through the active mighty working of the holy un- 
divided Trinity, be*set free from the bonds of captivity to 
devils and become capable of eternal life. 

‘ It is your ^int duty to take up the standard of th^ 
Holy Cross, by which mankind has been redeemed; to cast 
away from your minds the accursed hypocritical deceit of 
devilish cunning which sets itself up in envious rivalry to 
the works of divine goodness; to lay violent and destruc- 
tive hands on the wooden deities ye have hitherto fashioned 
for yourselves. Their very fragility and rottenness, which 
never had the breath of life and could nowise receive from 
their makers any gift of perception, shows you clearly what 
things of naught ye formerly worshipped. 

" From a higher source your being is derived. From the 
living Lord ye received the breath of life. Draw near, 
therefore, till ye recompense your Creator who sent His 
only begotten Son to redeem you, to rescue you from 
original sin, and having set you free from the power of 
devilish wickedness, to endow you with heavenly treasures. 
Listen, then, to the words of the preachers and their 
gospel messages, in order that, having been born again by 
water and the Holy Spirit, ye may be able to share the 
everlasting glorious life of Him in whom ye have put your 
trust.’ 

In a separate letter to Athelburh the same Pope argued 
that her wedlock would not be holy while Edwin refused 
allegiance to Christ, and bade her reinforce her prayers 
for his conversion by pleading with him in season and out 
of season. With these fatherly letters were sent tangible 
tokens of the apostle Peter’s good will ; to Edwin a shirt of 
fine linen embroidered with gold and a costly cloak; to 
Athelburh a silver mirror and anivorylcomb inlaid with gold. 
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Easter Evej April 19, 626, was doubly eventful for the 
royal pair. In their vill near the Yorkshire Derwent, on a 
site still visible at Aldby, the king narrowly escaped assas- 
sination and the queen gave birth to a daughter. 

Cynegils, king of Wessex, had admitted his son Cwichelm 
to a share of his own authority. Together they waged suc- 
cessful warfare against the Welsh and the Mercians but 
were not strong enough to resist the encroachment » of 
Edwin. Filled with bitter resentment, Cwichelm deter- 
mined to rid himself of the Bretwalda, and sent an envoy 
named Eomer with secret orders to use in his service a 
double-edged poisoned dagger. The threatened life was 
saved by the devotion of a comrade thane named Lilia. 
Having no shield at hand, he interposed his own body when 
Eomer rose suddenly, unsheathed his dagger beneath his 
cloak and rushed at the king. So violent was the blow that 
the dagger passed through Lilia’s body, killing him on the 
spot, and wounded Edwin. Not before the fell steel had 
found a second victim in one of them, named Fordher, did 
the swords of the attendant thanes slay the swashbuckler, 
as Thomas Fuller calls him, who, by despising his own life, 
became master of another man’s. 

The baby princess was named Eanfled. Due thanksgiving 
was rendered for her birth, to Woden and Frea by her 
father, to the Lord Jesus by Paulin, whose prayers, he 
assured the king, had won for the queen her safe and easy 
delivery. Pleased by his words and awestruck by his own 
narrow escape, which Paulin also attributed to the i»e- 
vaUing power of his prayers, Edwin made a conditional 
promise to renounce his idols and to take Christ for his 
Master. As a pledge of good faith he at once gave ilp l^is 
daughter. With eleven members of the royal household 
she was baptized by Paulin on June 7, the eve of jWhit- 
sunday. They were the Christian first-fruits of North- 
umbria. At the age of eighteen Eanfied became the wife of 
Oswiu, the seventh Brfttwalda. 
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The condition attached by Edwin* to his promise was 
that he might first, through the power of Christ, defeat in 
battle the plotters against his life. As soon as his wound 
was healed, he gathered an army, invaded Wessex and 
either^ slew or captured all the conspirators. From the fact 
that five sub-kings were among the slain it appears that his 
vengeance was indiscriminate. Nevertheless he was in no 
hurry to change hft religion. Though he loyally kept his 
promise to renounce the worship of idols the very honesty 
of his nature made him delay the final step till he felt fully 
assured. During the long and lonely inward struggle he fre- 
quently let Paulin expound to him the principles of Chris- 
tianity and discussed their practical bearing with the 
wisest of his ealdormen and thanes. More often, trusting 
to his own shrewdness, he spent many hours in silent 
meditation, probing the deepest recesses of his mind in 
quest of truth. Fervent must have been the prayers of 
Athelburh and her companions that the eyes of his soul 
might be opened to the Light. The Pope’s admonitory 
letters were delivered in the course of this critical period. 

At last Paulin threw off his mask. One day, while the king 
sat brooding as usual in moody silence, he felt a hand laid 
on his head and heard the bishop’s voice asking whether 
he recognized the token. Ten years had passed since that 
memorable night, but so well was the moment chosen that 
the last barrier in the young king’s heart suddenly gave 
way. Trembling in every limb, he would have fallen at 
the bishop’s feet but was gently raised and quietly re- 
minded that past blessings had begotten present duty: 

‘ God hath granted thee escape from the murderous 
hands of thy foes and hath bestowed on thee the kingdom 
thou didst desire. Delay no longer fulfilment of thy third 
promise but win by obedience to his will thy share in his 
heavenly kingdom.’ 

Warned, perhaps, by the example of Albert, Edwin 
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would not, even at that supreme* moment, run the risk of 
a breach with his witan. ‘ I want,’ he replied, ‘ to do 
my duty in embracing the faith I have learnt, but I will 
first confer with my leading friends and counsellors, in order 
that, if they agree with me, we may all be baptized to- 
gether.’ 

Accordingly, before baby Eanfled was a year old, there 
was held at Goodmanham, near Market Weighton, about 
twenty-three miles S.E. of York, an ever memorable witen- 
agemot. One by one, at their beloved king’s bidding, the 
Wise Men of Deira gave their rede about the new faith. 
Coifi, the chief heathen priest, was the first speaker; and 
showed by his words, more convincingly than he intended, 
how unspiritual was his religion and how powerless it had 
been to refine his coarse nature : 

‘ See to it thyself, O king, what this new lore is worth; 
but let me assure thee that our old religion is quite worth- 
less. None of thy subjects has practised it more zealously 
than I: yet many stand higher in thy favour and fare 
better in all their undertakings. If our gods had any power 
they would have done more for so faithful a worshipper as 
I have been. If, therefore, after careful inquiry, thou dost 
clearly see that more is to be gained by the new religion, let 
us hasten to adopt it without a moment’s delay.’ 

To this worldly wisdom the second speaker, an ealdor- 
man, assented, but proceeded to raise the discussion to a 
higher plane: 

‘ Let me tell thee, O king, to what methinks man’s life 
on earth may be compared. Now and then, while thou sit- 
test at supper on a wintry night amid thy ealdormen and 
thanes, while the fire within sheddeth light and warmth 
through thy hall, but without rage far and wide chilly 
blasts and snowstorms, there cometh a sparrow swiftly 
fiying through from door to door. For a few brief seconds 
it findeth bright and warm shelter, then vanisheth into the 
wintry gloom whence it came. Even such is man’s short 
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span of life. What was heretofore,, what shall be hereafter, 
none of us knoweth. If, therefore, the new lore sheddeth 
any light on this dark riddle, methinks it deserveth our 
allegiance.’ 

The hearers of this matchless parable, which was doubt- 
less suggested by the actual season, echoed each in turn its 
closing thought. Coifi then proposed that Paulin himself be 
he^rd. The king’s leave was, of course, granted, and the 
bishop, we may feel sure, made the most of his great oppor- 
tunity. His miten and bearing was rather awe-inspiring; 
even terrific, than attractive. Tall and slightly bent, 
black-haired, hollow-cheeked, dark-eyed and hook-nosed, 
he formed a strong contrast to his broad, stout, blue-eyed 
and fair-haired hearers. Even to Coifi’s grovelling soul his 
eloquence lent wings. ‘ Long have I known,’ exclaimed the 
priest of Woden, ‘ that the objects of our worship were 
naught, for the more eagerly I sought the less I found truth 
therein. Now I openly avow that in this new lore shineth 
clear the truth which can bestow on us the gifts of eternal 
life, welfare and bliss. Down then with yon useless temples 
and altars ! Curse and burn them ! ’ 

To the delight of Paulin the king then publicly renounced 
idolatry and professed his faith in Christ. He also asked 
Coifi whose duty it was to take the lead in the work of dese- 
cration. ‘ Mine ! ’ was the prompt answer. ^ Who could 
more fitly, now that God hath given me wisdom, set the 
example of destroying what in my folly I formerly wor- 
shipped 1 ’ 

It was unlawful for a high priest to bear arms or to ride 
any beast but a mare. Coifi therefore girded on a sword, 
grasped a spear, mounted a war stallion lent him by the 
king and galloped straight down the lane through the 
grove. The crowd thought him stark mad. As soon as he 
was near enough he hurled the spear through the door of 
the wooden temple and loudly bade his followers over- 
throw and burn it, together with its peaceful precinct, the 

G2 
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Frithgeard, and the idojs within.’ In thus trying to curry 
favour by renegade thoroughness, that self-seeking cour- 
tier probably overshot the mark and only disgusted a king 
whose inborn sincerity had made it impossible for him 
lightly to transfer his misplaced allegiance. 

Thus memorably was inaugurated the formal acceptance 
of the Christian faith by the Angles of Deira. The prehistoric 
Caer Ebrauc, the Eburacum where Constantine the Great 
was born, whence a British bishop went to the Council of 
Arles, and whose massive walls bore then, as now, age-long 
witness to the majesty of Rome, became once more a seat 
of empire and a centre of spreading Christian life. Its new 
citizens spelt it Eoforwic and pronounced it very like York. 
Within a small wooden chapel, hastily built there, Edwin 
received, on the seven days of the Lenten scrutiny, the 
regular preparation of a catechumen. On Easter Eve, 
April 11, 627, together with the two sons of his first wife, the 
whole assembly of his witan and very many humbler folk, 
he was baptized in the same chapel by Paulin, who placed 
his episcopal stool in the city. The ancient Welsh record 
which goes by the name of Nennius states with emphasis 
that Edwin was baptized by Rum, son of Urbgen. It has 
therefore been conjectured that Rum and Paulin are dif- 
ferent names of the same person; but it seems probable 
that Rum was a bishop of the Christian Kymry whom 
Edwin had invited to take part in the ceremony. The 
dwellers in Lancashire had good reason for thankfulness to 
the just and merciful king who had slain bloodthirsty 
Athelfrith; and Edwin may well have hoped that his bap- 
tism would increase the loyalty of those subjects. That 
Urbgen was doubtless the heroic champion of the Kymry; 
and Rum had probably been a disciple of Kentigern. 

Soon after his baptism Edwin prepared to build, enclosing 
the chapel, a stately cathedral of stone, dedicated to St Peter. 
For the next six years, generally accompanying the king and 
court in their progress from one royal estate to another, Pau- 
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lin sowed, with untiring energy, the good seed throughout 
the length and breadth of Deira and Lindsey. In the hearts 
of the crowds that welcomed him it sprang up so quickly 
that he may well have found in the famous parable a fore- 
cast of the withering that followed. The two chief centres 
of his work, Catterick on the Swale and Donafeld or Don- 
caster, were royal ^vills. The basilica he built at the latter 
place was biu*nt, together with the vill, by the Mercians 
who defeated and slew Edwin at Hatfield; but the stone 
altar escaped b,nd was, a century later, being reverently 
preserved by a priest abbot named Thrydulf, whose monas- 
tery stood in a forest glade of Elmet. The baptisms in the 
Derwent, near the ford of Malton, were so numerous as to 
win for that reach of the river its present name, Jordan. 
In Lindsey his first convert was Blacca, king’s reeve in the 
city of Lincoln, who built on Ermine Street, just within 
the north gate, a fine stone church. The site stands north- 
west of the present minster and is occupied by the church 
which, though called St Paul’s, was probably dedicated to 
the memory of Paulin. Early in the year 628 he consecrated 
in that church Honorius, the successor of Just in the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. 

Many converts were baptized in the Trent, probably near 
Littleborough, the ford where the river was crossed by the 
Roman road from York to Lincoln. One of them after- 
wards gave Deda, the priest abbot of a monastery at Part- 
ney near Spilsby, the information we find in the pages of 
Beda about the fruitfulness of Paulin’s work in Lindsey. 
The corporation seal of Dewsbury preserves the inscrij)- 
tion: 

PAULINUS HIC PRAEDICAVIT ET CELEBRAVIT 

which was found there in Camden’s time on an ancient 
stone cross; but the cross itself has perished, as well as simi- 
lar crosses at Easingwold, near Yorkp and Whalley in Lan- 
cashire. That Dewsbury was the original centre from which 
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Christianity spread throughout and beyond Calderdale 
appears from the customary payments made to the rector 
of Dewsbury, as lately as the eighteenth century, by Hud- 
dersfield, Bradford and many other parishes. 

So complete had been Edwin’s triumph in Wessex that 
the veteran Cynegils acknowledged his overlordship. On 
Eorpwald, king of East Anglia, his influence was strong 
enough to recover for Christ the son and folk of his former 
protector. With Kent he was closely knit by his marriage. 
He seemed therefore to have welded togethlr, in ten event- 
ful years, many diverse groups of conquering settlers. By 
making York his capital he challenged comparison with the 
Roman rulers of Britain. Even in time of peace he was pre- 
ceded, wherever he rode, by his mounted standard bearer, 
hoiding aloft the royal gold and purple; wherever he walked 
there was borne before him the banner staff with a tuft of 
feathers which the Romans called Tufa. 

But it soon became clear that national unity could not be 
firmly built on revengeful ambition. The modern county of 
Durham, then a forest-clad wilderness, was a natural 
barrier between his own Deira and conquered Bemicia. 
He probably raised a political barrier by his conversion. 
The more high-spirited of his Bernician subjects, loyal to the 
line of Ida and accustomed to be ruled from Bamborough, 
would naturally become restive under an alien yoke. To the 
heathen majority of them Edwin’s baptism may well have 
seemed such an act of disloyalty to his ancestors and theirs 
as absolved them from their allegiance. There is no reason to 
suppose that any Bernician ealdormen or thanes were pre- 
sent at the witenagemot of Goodmanham. Of Paulin’s work 
in that province it is related that in one of his journeys he 
spent thirty-six days at Yevering, near the Cheviots, in- 
structing, catechizing and baptizing aU comers from mom 
till eve; but no Christian emblem, neither chapel, altar nor 
even cross stood in hisjtime between the Forth and the Tees. 
Of his presence, however, in the far north the name Pallins- 
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burn is a memorial. The river Glep which he used for bap- 
tizing is now called the Bavent, but the district keeps the 
name Glendale, The royal vill where the king awaited him 
was near the village now called Wooler. The church at 
Brankston known as St Paul’s may be regarded as another 
memorial of his work. 

Very soon after his conversion Eorpwald was murdered 
by one of his heathen thanes named Ricbert, Within three 
years of that event East Anglia had completely relapsed 
into heathenism. In the year 626 began the welding of the 
midland settlers into a strong heathen kingdom, known as 
Mercia, the march or border land. The welder, Penda the 
Strenuous, is said to have been already fifty years old when 
he succeeded Ceorl, the father of Edwin’s first wife. His own 
father, Wibba, was perhaps the man who gave its name to 
Wibbandun, the scene of Albert’s defeat by Ceawlin. He 
carried his subjects with him in fierce resistance to the new 
faith and to a Christian overlord. In the year 628 he in- 
flicted on Cynegils and Cwichelm a crushing defeat at 
Cirencester, thereby wresting from Edwin the overlordship 
of Wessex. In the following year the defeat at Morpeth by 
Edwin of Cadwallon, king of Gwynedd, made that ruler, 
Welsh and Christian though he was, the staunch ally of 
Penda. As his father was Cadvan, the protector of Edwin’s 
boyhood, the two foes had probably been playfellows. 

In the year 631 Edwin welcomed to East Anglia as king 
the wise and vigorous Sigeberht the Learned, who soon 
began afresh, with the help of bishop Felix, the task of 
converting his folk. Cadwallon and Penda resolved to crush 
Edwin before the completion of this task could unite the 
forces of two Christian kingdoms. Between the fenland of 
the Lower Trent and the forest of Elmet passed a narrow 
strip of firm road which formed the only gateway into 
Northumbria from the south. There Edwin awaited the 
onset of his foes. With reckless fury their army plunged into 
the fen and made its way along sloppy deer tracks from 
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rise to rise. In one of the northernmost reaches, just south 
of the Don, on October 12, 688, the Northumbrian host was 
routed and Edwin himself was slain. Heathfield, or Hat- 
field, is the name of this momentous defeat, a specimen of 
what Heine called the grim humour of Providence. Of 
Edwin’s two eldest sons Osfrith fell; Eadfrith gave himself 
up to Penda and was by him, a few years later, treacherously 
murdered. Their father’s head, severed from his body, was 
brought to York and exposed in front of his unfinished 
cathedral over the gateway dedicated to Gregory the Great. 
By a tragic mishap, in a letter to Edwin, dated June 11, 
684, eight months later. Pope Honorius, uninformed of the 
disaster, commended to his ‘ most excellent and distin- 
guished son ’ constant reading of Gregory’s works. To the 
large majority of those Northumbrians whose baptism was 
then recent or had been hasty, Edwin’s downfall must have 
seemed to condemn the new faith as false. Coifi’s time- 
SCTving frame of mind was doubtless typical. 

Under the escort of a valiant thane named Bassa, 
queen Athelburh, Paulin and three baptized children fled 
by sea to Kent. The eldest was Eanfled, the second her 
son, Wuscfrea, the third Yffi, the infant son of Osfrith. 
Both boys were soon put out of reach of the restored 
d)masty of Ida by being sent to Gaul. They found a home at 
the court of her second cousin, Dagobert I, but soon died. 
This Bassa may well be the ‘ mass priest ’ thus named 
who founded the abbey of Reculver about thirty-six years 
later. The queen carried with her to Canterbury much of 
the royal plate, including a large golden altar cross and a 
golden chalice. Though her half-brother Eadbald welcomed 
her, court life had become so distasteful that she foimded 
a convent at Lyminge and there spent the fourteen years of 
her widowhood. Her memory is stiU preserved by the 
visible foundations of her small church, by the well which 
bears her name and by Tata’s Leas. There was already at 
Folkestone a convent of nuns, said to have been founded 
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by her niece Eanswith, a daughter of Eadbald. From that 
king and archbishop Honorius Paulin accepted the long 
vacant see of Rochester and died there on October 10, 644. 
Ithamar, who succeeded him, was the first English bishop. 
About a year after his flight he received from Pope Hono- 
rius the pallium which would have invested him with metro- 
politan dignity at York; but, when the storm before which 
he’fled cleared away, he neither offered, so far as we know, 
nor was invited to resume charge of his former flock. Like 
the Corman who came instead from Iona, he probably felt 
himself unequal to one of the hardest tasks that was ever 
tackled by a Christian missionary; but it may fairly be 
doubted whether this name is fitly given to a man who 
never shook off the trammels of the courtier nor ventured, 
as a rule, beyond call of the king’s bodyguard. Of this, at 
least, we may feel sure, that from the moment when he 
blasphemed his Lord by encouraging Edwin to wreak, in 
the name of Christ, on the hapless West Saxons, vengeance 
for a crime he had himself provoked by his own aggression, 
the mission of Paulin was inevitably, nay mercifully, fore- 
doomed to disastrous failure. His flight puts a wide gulf 
between him and any son of Urbgen. 

One of his deacons, cast in a more heroic mould and full 
of youthful ardour, stood firm at his post. His name was 
James; at Hawkswell, near Richmond, and Catterick, mid- 
way between the Swale and the Ure, on the ridge which 
parts their valleys, has been found a small croos bearing, 
amid simple but rare interlacing patterns, the inscription in 
relief: 

HAEC EST CRUX 
SCI JACOBI. 

Such is the plain memorial of a very noble life. The name 
of the place is still pronounced Yak’s Well by the natives. 
In the neighbourhood, a mile and a half away, on the tra- 
ditional site of the village where he dwelt, is a farmhouse 
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called Yakbar and spelt Akebar,’past which flows Leeming 
Beck. From his skill in Roman church music, which he 
introduced into Northumbria, James was also known as the 
Chanter. He became precentor of York Minster and survived 
Paulin about forty years. His orthodoxy and holiness, says 
Beda, were undoubted; by teaching and baptizing he mag- 
nificently despoiled the Ancient Enemy; yet his dies natalis 
finds no place in any Kalendar of Saints. 

Though heathen Penda withdrew his forces after the 
•battle of Hatfield, Christian Cadwallon followed up his 
victory by a ruthless warfare of extermination. According 
to Welsh tradition, the conflict between him and Edwin had 
lasted many years. After several defeats, one of them a 
conflict so fierce as to be reckoned among the Three Dis- 
colourings of the Severn, he had been blockaded in Puffin 
Island by an English fleet and escaped capture only by 
taking refuge in Dublin. Having drunk thus deeply of the 
cup of humiliation he was ready to drain to the dregs his 
full cup of revenge. Neither woman nor child did this 
besom of destruction spare as he swept furiously over hill 
and dale, followed by wild warriors as eager as himself to 
rid their land of the hated invaders. The Angles of Bernicia 
elected as their king Eanfrith and recalled him from exile; 
those of Deira chose Edwin’s cousin Osric, who had been 
baptized by Paulin. Neither king felt strong enough to 
withstand the revulsion of feeling among his subjects; both 
professed themselves apostate from Christ and loyal to 
Woden. In the summer of the following year, 634, while 
Cadwallon and his Kymry were holding York, Osric rashly 
besieged the city and fell, mortally wounded, in a vain 
attempt to stop a sudden saUy. In the autumn Eanfrith, 
escorted by twelve picked thanes, approached Cadwallon 
to sue for peace and was treacherously murdered. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ADVENT OF OSWALD 

And he saw that there was no man, and wondered that 
there was none to ihterpose : therefore his own arm brought 
salvation unto him, and his righteousness, it upheld him. 

Isaiah lix, 16. 

H AHAT year of disaster, utterly hated by all good 
I men ! ’ 

JL ^ A loathsome year ! ’ 


So shuddered, a century later, men like Beda when they 
recalled the agony and apostasy of 634. As a sponge wipes 
off a slate a wrongly worked sum, so the fury of Cadwallon 
and his host seemed to have wiped off the face of North- 
umbria the first attempt to break the power of heathenism 
in that pair of kingdoms. 

When the Christian era was not quite half as old, 40,000 
warworn veterans were struggling southward over the 
passes of Mont Cenis. Their leader Constantine, a native 
of Eburacum, had for six years been ruling wisely and well 
the provinces of Spain, Gaul and Britain, and was then 
launched upon the foolhardy enterprise of wresting Italy 
from his hostile colleague Maxentius, whose troops, five 
times as many as his own, were much bette’* equipped. 
While his horse picked its way amid the slippery scree, his 
mind, oppressed by the gravity of the crisis, was yearning 
to stay itself on whichever godhead was really mighty 
enough to guide the destiny of mankind. Then, against the 
darkening sky, he saw a bright cross and the words: hoc 
VINCE, Herewith conquer ! Under a cross as their ensign his 
legions carried all before them and won, close to the walls 
of Rome, in October, 312, the famou§ battle of the Milvian 
Bridge. 
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In the darkest of dark hours which brought Oswald 
news of his eldest brother’s death he must have felt that 
he was by that event called, like Constantine, to play the 
man in the power of Christ. His age was about thirty; his 
tender heart so unlike his father’s that men compared him 
to a rose grown from a thornbush. Having collected as 
many as were willing to follow him, he pitched his camp 
within view of Cadwallon’s host, between seven and eight 
miles north of Hexham, on a heather-clad natural plat- 
form crossed by the Roman Wall. A steep rocky escarp- 
ment, rising abruptly from the North Tyne, made the posi- 
tion impregnable on the west. Shielded on his rear by a 
stout bastion of the wall, Oswald could calmly watch the 
advance of his foes along the pastures which lay to the 
north-west. Both he and his men were determined to con- 
quer or die. No longer could they, like their fathers, pick a 
quarrel with the Kymry for the mere joy of defeating them; 
theirs was the shameful plight of slaves seeking to win 
back freedom. When all was ready for battle, he uplifted 
his spirit in prayer to the God of Columkille and fell asleep 
on a pillow in his tent. To the pure soul of the champion, 
as he lay dreaming of the morrow, that saint appeared, 
shining like an angel, towering aloft among the clouds, 
revealing himself by name and shielding the camp with his 
cloak. To Oswald, as to Joshua, came from on high the 
stirring message : 

Be strong and of good courage, 
for the Lord thy God is with thee. 

This very night march from camp to battle; 
here and now hath the Lord granted me 
the flight of thy foes, 
the delivery of Cadwallon into thy hands. 

Instead of twelve tribes twelve men, his comrades in 
exile, then stood wit^ their leader on the side of the Lord; 
but, hearing of that vision, all his assembled followers. 
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with such sudden enthusiasm as imminent peril arouses, 
professed themselves ready to take upon them after the 
battle the yoke, of Christ. By hastily making a large wooden 
cross and planting it in the rockbound north-west comer 
of the plateau, Oswald not only gave his men a symbol 
both of their own newly-formed purpose and of the real 
meaning of the crisis, but also -claimed for Christ the soil of 
Bemicia, hitherto finhallowed by any Christian emblem. 
With his own hands he held the cross upright in its pit 
while his men piled firm earth round its foot. Then, at his 
bidding, all knelt in united prayer to the almighty, living 
and tme God for protection against their fierce and proud 
foe: 

for Thou thyself knowest 
that our cause is just 

and that the welfare of our race is at stake. 

In the early dawn of a winter morning the Angles, 
though far outnumbered by the Kymry, charged with irre- 
sistible vigour down the fellside. The battle rolled east- 
wards; at Hallington, about two miles from the cross, the 
invaders tried but failed to make a stand against their im- 
petuous foes. Cut off from retreat by the way he had come, 
their chieftain led them across the wall and sped southward 
over the wild moor, hotly pursued. Through the heather 
they ran pell-mell, down the green banks, and forded the 
Tyne. The rout ended in a tributary beck of Rowley Water, 
about nine miles from the cross, amid an entangling net- 
work of thickets and streams. Foxur centuries later, in the 
mouths of gleemen, the awestmck comment was still cur- 
rent: 

The slaying of Cadwallon 
Checked the flow of Denis. 

Even so had the river Tiber been stained with the blood of 
drowning Maxentius. 

Thus, within fifteen months of th^ Hatfield disaster, was 
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won, by a supreme venture of faith, across the line of the 
Great Wall, the decisive but not quite final battle of the 
long struggle between Angle and Brython for the northern- 
most province of the Roman Empire. Though the site of 
Oswald’s camp had been, time out of mind, called Hefen- 
feld, on account of its lofty situation, the name derived new 
meaning from this victory. It is now called St Oswald’s, and 
a small chapel probably covers the spot where the cross was 
set up. It may be matter for glad wonder, but hardly for 
cold unbelief, that turf cut from the Heaven’s Field on 
which Oswald’s cross was planted, and splinters of the cross 
itself, became instruments of such healing power as lies 
beyond human ken. 

Not far from the spot where Cadwallon fell, on the stream 
called Devilswater, is a coign of vantage called Lionels, 
where, on May 8, 1464, at the head of 500 dispirited fol- 
lowers, the hapless Henry VI awaited the fierce onset of 
many thousand Yorkists, led by Lord Montagu, a brother 
of the Earl of Warwick. This camp, like Oswald’s natu- 
rally fortified, lies on the long slope of a hill which rises 
from the Tyne, is flanked by a steep escarpment and 
guarded in the rear by rough, broken ground. As he fled 
headlong and narrowly escaped his pursuers, that pious 
victim of greedy ambition may have bitterly rued the con- 
trast between the two battles. 

On the ground that Eanfrith and Osric had by their 
apostasy become mere usurpers, Oswald’s reign, thus won 
by the sword, was reckoned from Edwin’s death. As son of 
Athelfrith, he was lineal heir to the throne of Bernicia; 
as nephew of Edwin, he had a good claim on the favour of 
Deira. Everywhere, as he was, in accordance with custom, 
borne aloft on a shield by four stalwart thanes, the hero 
who had rescued his folk from the fury of the Kymry must 
have been heartily, nay uproariously, welcomed. In choos- 
ing for his headquarters sublime, storm-swept Bamborough, 
instead of sheltered York, he naturally followed the custom 
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of his house, but may well have made the nobles of Deira 
jealous at the withdrawal of a privilege to which their 
ancient city seemed entitled by its imperial past and them- 
selves by their superior wealth and culture. He completed 
there the stone church which Edwin had begun to build. 

The modern county of Durham, between the Tees and the 
Tyne, was then a kind of No Man’s Land, which had never 
been cleared for tultivation. Geographically therefore 
Deira and Bernicia were parted by a formidable barrier 
and linked only by the Roman military road which threaded 
that wilderness. The land at Monkwearmouth on which, 
forty years later, Benedict Biscop founded his famous 
monastery, was probably even then virgin soil. 

ALLA OF DEIRA 
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CHAPTER VII 

AID AN OF LINDISFARNE, APOSTLE OF 
NORTHUMBRIA 

He wayted after no pomp and reverence, ^ 

Ne maked him a spyced conscience, 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 

He taught, and first he folwed it himselve. 

Chaucer, Prologue to Canterbury Tales, 525 to 528. 

The tide did now its floodmark gain. 

And girdled in the Saint’s domain: 

For, with the flow and ebb, its style 
Varies from continent to isle: 

Dryshod, o’er sands, twice every day. 

The pilgrims to the shrine find way : 

Twice every day the waves efface 
Of staves and sandalled feet the trace. 

Marmion, Canto ii, ix 

O SWALD was, of course, filled with a strong desire to 
see all his subjects clad in the Christian armour 
which had won him the crown. His eyes naturally 
turned to his own spiritual home in Icolmkill, then ruled 
by abbot Seghine. A bishop named Corman was promptly 
sent in answer to his request, but was so harsh and stern 
that the Northumbrians turned a deaf ear to his preaching. 
He returned crestfallen, and reported to the assembled 
rulers of the Scotic Church that nothing could be done for 
such stubborn and hardhearted folk. In the quaint words of 
Thomas Fuller, ‘ Hard with hard, saith the proverb, makes 
no wall; and no wonder if the spiritual building went on no 
better, wherein the austerity and harshness of the pastor met 
with the ignorance and sturdiness of the people.’ An anxious 
discussion followed the distressing news, but was cut short 
by a shrewd homethrftst ; 
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• ‘ Methinks, brother, thoii wert unduly hard on unlearned 
hearers. Thou oughtest, as the apostle directs, to have first 
oflFered them the milk of gently graded lore, until they were 
fit to receive the strong meat of doctrine which points up- 
wards to inaccessible heights.’ 

He may also have reminded him of the sound method 
underlying the ironical words (Isaiah xxviii, 10, 13) : 

Precept upon precept, precept upon precept ; 

line upon line, line upon line; 

here a little, there a little. 

All eyes were turned towards the speaker; so full did he 
seem of the mother grace Discretion that on him inevitably 
fell the choice of the assembly. Never, perhaps, was such a 
choice so amply justified. The monk’s name was Aidan. His 
lineage gave him kinship with Brigid of Kildare. He was 
duly consecrated bishop ; doubtless by some of the bishops 
who were then working near Iona. In the summer of 635, 
ten years after the entry into Northumbria of Paulin, he 
brought the whole strength of his ardent and sympathetic 
nature to bear on the task which had been abandoned by 
the crafty and persevering but cold and unheroic court 
chaplain. Thanks to his work and example, England began, 
twenty years later, to deserve the name of a Christian 
country. In welcoming him to his realm Oswald was doubt- 
less linking afresh the chain of fellowship with an old 
friend, who may even have been one of his teachers. 

Sheltered on the south by the frowning fortress of 
Bamborough is a bleak and bare island, which must have 
seemed to Aidan specially placed there to become for him 
a second Iona. It is formed by a bifurcation of the estuary 
of the river Lindis and thence called Lindisfarne, that is. 
Recess of Lindis. In shape it is roughly a square, measuring 
diagonally two miles. It was then, and is now, detached 
from the mainland only at high tide, by a depth of from 
five to seven feet of water. ‘ Twice a day did a belt of living 
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water encircle that little sanctuary; and when it was ungirt 
there were the quicksand and the shoal.’ So far from safe is 
the passage to and fro that between 1584 and 1802 the 
quicksand and the shoal proved fatal to eighteen persons. 

There, somewhat perhaps to the disappointment of the 
Christian remnant gathered round James in Deira, the new 
bishop placed his stool. The island was well fitted by its 
peaceful seclusion for the training of clergy and the teaching 
of boys; for the establishment in fact, to use a modern 
phrase, of a white-hot centre of spiritual effort. The 
monastic rule of Iona was closely followed at Lindisfarne. 
Aidan was first abbot of his own monastery, but his succes- 
sors in the bishopric surrendered the abbacy to another 
monk, chosen in conference with the whole community of 
brethren. The first group of rough wooden buildings were 
plundered by Danes in the year 793 and afterwards de- 
stroyed by another swarm of those ruthless invaders. The 
extensive ruins which Scott described as a ‘ solemn, huge 
and dark red pile,’ are the remains of the Benedictine off- 
shoot of Durham, established there in 1082. 

‘ During low water,’ wrote James Raine the elder, ‘ the 
interval between Lindisfarne and the mainland looks flat 
and dreary ; except the occasional whistle of a curlew, or the 
silver wing of the seamew sparkling in the sun, there is 
nothing to amuse either eye or ear. But reach the island and 
recollect that here stood the first church between the Tees 
and the Firth of Forth; that of this church, the seat of six- 
teen successive bishops, not a vestige remains, and that a 
second structure, reared on its foundations, is almost level 
with the ground ; and there is enough to engage both eye and 
mind.’ 

The name Holy Island was first used in 1093 by bishop 
William of St Carileph, the leading founder of the second 
church, and had reference not only to the lives of Aidan and 
Cuthbert, but to the blood of holy men shed there by 
heathen Vikings. In Welsh records the island is called Met- 
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caud. There, if tradition may be trusted, the Bernician 
Angles and their king Theodoric were shut up by Urien for 
three days and nights. Fortunately for them, sheer envy of 
eminent greatness so maddened another leader of the 
Kymry, named Morcant, that Urien fell in that campaign, 
the victim of an assassin’s dagger. In the elegy of his bard 
friend, Llywarch Hen, that famous leader sheds his glory 
down the ages: 

An eagle to his foe in the thrust, brave as generous : 

In the angry warfare certain of victory 

Was Urien, ardent in his grasp. 

I bear by my side a head. 

The head of Urien ! 

The courteous leader of his army ! 

But on his white bosom the raven is feeding. 

Aidan’s life was completely consistent with the faith he 
taught. Careless of this world’s goods, he found joy in giving 
away, as fast as he could, to the poor men he met the pre- 
sents he received from the rich. Scorning the luxury of a 
horse, except for crossing deep rivers, he walked with 
nimble tread whithersoever the Spirit led him. Not only to 
towns and villages, but to all the lonely homesteads on 
every bleak moor, he bore the glad tidings, turning aside to 
greet every wayfarer he met, whether rich or poor, believer 
or unbeliever. The faith of the believer he strengthened and 
made fruitful of alms and good works. Unbelievers he 
invited to share the secret which made his own countenance 
the radiant mirror of a glowing soul. With him marched a 
goodly band of lay disciples, some tonsured, others not so, 
all of whom spent much time every day in searching the 
Scriptures and learning or reciting the Psalms. The housel 
was offered in churches, built, at his instance, of timber, 
wattle and thatch. Very few of those churches were, in that 
missionary period, served by resident clergy. He set the 

H2 
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example of fasting till three o^clock in the afternoon on 
Wednesday and Friday throughout the year, except be- 
tween Easter and Whitsuntide. His example was followed 
by all who had taken vows, both men and women. This par- 
ticular custom had been the standard of the Church from 
the time of Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria. The 
Egyptian monks of the Thebaid took it from Pakhom, 
whose rule became known in the West from the writings of 
Jerome. When, as rarely happened, the bishop accepted an 
• invitation to the king’s banqueting hall, he entered with one 
or two clergy, refreshed himself sparingly and sped back to 
reading or prayer. Neither fear nor regard for rank muzzled 
him in presence of a guilty sinner or mitigated the sternness 
of his rebuke. Instead of trying to win favour for himself by 
the customary money gifts to his more powerful guests, he 
loved to ransom slaves with the large sums which rich men 
placed at his disposal. Many of those who thus owed their 
freedom to his bounty afterwards became his pupils and 
were trained for priesthood. 

From Iona and its neighbourhood came into Northum- 
bria, at Aidan’s bidding, a devoted band of fellow workers, 
chiefly monks, but also many priests, who soon began to 
scatter, far and wide, monastic schools, liberally endowed 
by the king. These became the crowded resorts of ardent 
seekers and glad finders, men as well as boys. In the mother 
house at Lindisfarne a college of twelve picked English lads 
were trained under the bishop’s own eye by Scotic foster- 
fathers. One of the twelve, Ceadda, became famous as St 
Chad; to another, Eata, Cuthbert owed his monastic train- 
ing at Melrose and Ripon. Following the example of Colum- 
kille, Aidan would now and then retire for the refreshment 
of prayerful solitude to the islet Fame, now known as 
House Island. From the Irish kalendars we learn that he 
had formerly dwelt on another Fame, now called Scattery 
Island, county Claxe, in the estuary of the Shannon. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

OSWALD, CYNEGILS AND BIRIN, APOSTLE OF 
WESSEX 

* Whom shall I send, and who will go for us ? . . . 

Here am I, send me. Isaiah vi, 8. 

W HILE Northumbria was groaning under the vin- • 
dictive rage of Cadwallon and his Welsh, a true 
missionary was pacing the quays of Genoa in order 
to learn from Saxon sailors the language spoken by the new 
masters of Britain. His name, Birin, so closely resembles 
Byrne that he may well have been trained at Luxeuil, 
whither the fame of Columban had attracted a stream of 
recruits from Ireland. That monastery had then been for 
many years the only continental centre of missionary enter- 
prise. 

There is no good authority for calling him a monk of St 
Andrew’s on the Ccelian. Comparison of dates makes it just 
possible, though improbable, that he was aware of the Hat- 
field disaster before his call became clear. More probably the 
disappointment felt in Rome at the meagre fruit of Austin’s 
mission made his offer of service doubly welcome. 

Birin promised his counsellor. Pope Honorius, to scatter 
the good seed of the true faith among the Angles and Saxons 
of mid-Britain, whither no teacher had yet penetrated. He 
was consecrated bishop at Genoa by Asteri, bishop of 
Milan, whose close connexion with Bobbin, the eldest 
daughter house of Luxeuil, may have caused him to be 
chosen. Just before embarkation Birin fortified himself and 
his companions against the perils of the voyage by sharing 
with them sacramental food. His altar cloth was a small 
piece of linen given him by the Pope, in which, after every 
mass, he used to wrap a fragment of the consecrated bread 
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and hang it round his neck as an amulet. In the bustle of 
departure he left it behind and missed it when the ship was 
under way. Then he leapt overboard and recovered his 
treasure while the crew awaited him. 

After he had landed on the shore of Southampton Water, 
so called from the Ham-tun or hometown of the early set- 
tlers, Birin found the West Saxons still groping in thick 
heathen darkness, and therefore abandoned, at least for a 
time, his intention of proceeding beyond them. Their 
• domain included, eastward of Selwood Forest, which barred 
their way, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Berkshire and Surrey; 
northward also of the Thames, the shires of Oxford, Buck- 
ingham and Bedford. Their neighbours, the West Welsh 
of Dorset, Somerset, Devon and Cornwall, were by nature 
so hardy and, thanks to trade and travel, so intelligent that 
they strengthened the mettle of the invaders, first by stub- 
born resistance, then by gradual coalescence. In the year 
577 a victory won by Ceawlin at Deorham or Dyrham in 
the Cotswolds opened to his followers the shires of Glou- 
cester and Worcester, together with a part of Somerset 
which has been fitly named the land of Bath; but, after his 
defeat at Faddiley in Cheshire had hurled back his advanc- 
ing force down the valley of the Severn, a rebellion of his 
own subjects detached those counties from Wessex. The 
Hwiccas, so the rebels were called, chose for their king his 
nephew Ceolric and allied themselves with their Welsh 
neighbours. In the year 592 the combined forces defeated 
Ceawlin, shortly before his death, at Wanborough, on the 
edge of the chalk downs. In that name, as in many others. 
Wan is merely short for Woden, the common divine ances- 
tor of every English king, from whom is named the fourth 
day of the week. Ceolric united for a while the distracted 
kingdom; after him his brother, Ceolwulf, was incessantly 
fighting against Mercian Angles as well as against Welsh. 
In the year 611, when their nephew Cynegils had suc- 
ceeded him, the Welsh penetrated far into Wessex, but were 
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routed, three years later, .with heavy slaughter, at Bamp- 
ton in Oxfordshire. In the year 628 , after the fiercely con- 
tested battle of Cirencester between Cynegils and Penda, 
the land of the Hwiccas was again detached from Wessex 
and, either then or later, became part of Mercia. 

So quickly did Birin’s knowledge of the Wessex dialect 
enable him to win the hearts of his hearers that, while 
Oswald was reaping the first-fruits of his victory at Heven- 
feld, the veteran Cynegils, in the twenty-fifth year of his 
reign, submitted like Edwin to the training of a catechu- 
men. Of no other English king is this fact clearly recorded. 
Feeling, we may fairly suppose, too weak to face alone the 
growing power of Penda, he sought the alliance of Oswald 
and persuaded him to visit Wessex. They soon became 
doubly bound, each to the other; nay triply, for both 
claimed as their common ancestor Balder, or Pol, that son 
of Woden the myth of whose resurrection formed for every 
Angle or Saxon the stepping-stone from sun-worship to lov- 
ing adoration of the risen and living Christ. 

‘ The Saxon Dorcic,’ wrote William Bright, ‘ the more 
ancient Caer Dauri, retaining traces of the Roman Doro- 
cina, is guarded southward by the embankment still called 
the Dykes, and beyond them by the twin clumps of the 
mighty hill fort Sinodun, whence Britons had in Roman 
days been dislodged by Aulus Plautius. Briton and Roman 
have passed away from the Thames Valley; there are kings 
here now, representing Ida the Flamebearer and Cerdic 
the founder of a realm which is to absorb the rest; but the 
kingdom here evidently set forth is not from this world. 
There, in white pontificals, with attendant clergy on either 
side, stands its foreign representative, deriving his com- 
mission from the mighty Roman Church, and his episcopate 
from the great see of St Ambrose: a font, large enough for 
immersion, is solemnly hallowed; the war-worn royal con- 
vert steps into it and is baptized; as he comes forth from 
the laver he is lifted up, according to^the usual rite, by the 
future son-in-law, who now acts as his sponsor and who 
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■ invests, for us, that riverside -with the noble associations 
that attend the name of bur truest royal saint.’ 

After the baptism Oswald was joined in holy wedlock to 
Cyneburh, the daughter of Cynegils. She also had presuma- 
bly been baptized after due probation. Then both kings 
granted Dorcic to Birin as the see of his bishopric. It is 
now the village Dorchester, on the left bank of the Thames, 
about seven miles below Oxford. The joint act perhaps 
amoimted to a recognition by Cynegils of the overlordship 
which is implied by the title Bretwalda; but it may have 
been merely intended to give the bishop a double guarantee 
of protection. 

In the following year, 636, Cwichelm, alarmed by illness, 
was baptized by Birin and also died. His son Cuthred 
became sub-king in his place, but remained heathen till the 
year 689. Then Birin not only baptized him but became his 
godfather. The defeat and death of Oswald in 642 was soon 
followed by the death of Cynegils and the expulsion of his 
heathen successor, Cenwealh. The part of Birin’s diocese 
that lay northward of the Thames then probably became 
for a while subject to heathen Penda; but the bishop seems 
to have stood firm at his post, loyally supported, we may 
feel sure, by his converts. Of his work Beda tells us only 
that he built and dedicated churches, and called many 
peoples to the Lord by his loving toil. This plural seems to 
imply that he had faithfully kept his promise to the Pope 
by making converts not only in those three shires, but even 
beyond. His choice of a see so far north may well have been 
determined by such a purpose. It seems the reverse of 
improbable that among his Mercian converts were Cynes- 
with, wife of Penda, her daughter Cyneburh and the other 
daughter who bore her own name. The full record of his 
work woiild probably place him in the front rank of Chris- 
tian missionaries. 

In the year 646 he presumably heard with deep thankful- 
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ness that Cenwealh had been baptized by Felix. Two years 
later the restoration of that king was accomplished by his 
nephew Cuthred, but Birin had then almost finished his 
earthly course. At the end of sixteen strenuous and fruit- 
ful ye.ars he entered, on December 3, 650, into the joy of his 
Lord. His body lay at Dorcic till it was removed by bishop 
Haddi to Winchester and entombed in the Church of St 
Peter and St Paul. ** 

Among the subjects discussed by Oswald and Birin while 
they communed together was doubtless the momentous 
refusal of Seghine, abbot of Iona, to adopt, at the instance 
of pope Honorius, the catholic reckoning of Easter. An ob- 
solete reckoning was brought thence by Aidan, if not into 
Deira, at least into Bernicia; but so clearly was he bound 
by the custom of those who had sent him, and so fruitful 
of good works was his devout and loving faith, that during 
his lifetime the diversity was not resented by those of his 
flock who adhered to the custom they had learnt from 
Paulin or James. 



CHAPTER IX 
OSWALD AND AIDAN 

Kindness and truth are met together : 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other 

Ps. Ixxxv, 10. 

C HIEF among Aidan’s helpers was Oswald, who had, 
of course, during his long exile, thoroughly learnt 
Gaelic, the language of the Scots. To his ealdormen 
and the thanes of his bodyguard the king himself inter- 
preted the preaching of the bishop, who began with a scanty 
knowledge of English. Hardly less glowing than Aidan’s was 
his own personal piety. Thus was given to all his unruly sub- 
jects a beautiful object lesson in brotherly co-operation of 
State with Church for the common weal. 

It seems probable that one of Aidan’s first acts was to con- 
secrate Oswald, according to the example of Columkille, 
by using, for the first time in England, prayers and ritual 
similar to those which were lately used at the consecration 
of Edward VII. First among the rites came the anointing 
of his head with ‘ oil of gladness ’ as a symbol of sanctifi- 
cation and of royal priesthood. Then, jointly with the 
ealdormen, the bishop gave the sceptre into the king’s 
hand, and finally placed a helmet on his head. 

Having won spiritual kingship unknown to his forefathers 
Oswald soon took the sixth place in the line of Bretwaldas 
by extending his sway further than the limits of Edwin’s ; but 
he regarded his wide domain as a holy fief, for which homage 
was due to the One God who made heaven and earth. He 
received the submission of all four races — ^the Brythons of 
Strathclyde and Cumbria, the Lowland Piets, the Argyle 
Scots, as well as th^ Northumbrian Angles. In body he 
was tall, broad-shouldered, long-armed and large-handed. 
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Pale yellow was the colour of his flowing locks; blue of his 
flashing eyes. On the chin of his long and beaming face 
he wore a thin beard. Round his firmly closed thin lips 
always played a gentle smile. 

The treacherous murder by Penda of Edwin’s second son, 
Eadfrith, who had taken refuge at his court, was probably 
due to his desire to find favour with Oswald, whom we 
would fain believe guiltless of his rival’s blood; but the 
matter is not free from doubt. The Lindiswara, or men of 
Lindsey, the modern Lincolnshire, were subdued by force 
of arms. About forty years later, when the slain king’s 
headless and armless skeleton was brought on a wagon by 
his niece Osthryth, queen consort of Mercia, from Oswestry 
to the gate of her monastery at Bardney, the bitter memo- 
ries of that struggle made the monks reluctant to admit the 
relic within their precinct. East Anglia, under the Christian 
kings Sigeberht and Ecgric, readily acknowledged his over- 
lordship and relied on his protection. 

Though raised to such a high pinnacle of power Oswald 
nevertheless always treated poor folk and wayfarers with 
kindness and generosity, so humbly bestowed that men 
marvelled at its strangeness. One Easter Day Aidan was 
seated beside him at the head of the board in the royal hall; 
before them had been set a silver dish piled high with 
savoury meat. Both were on the point of outstretching 
hands over the food in a solemn act of blessing. They were 
stayed by the sudden entry of the king’s almoner, who 
brought news that the courtyards were filled with a crowd 
of beggars, arriving from every point of the compass, to 
demand alms of the king. To the dismay of the himgry 
thanes who had been sharpening their teeth round the fes- 
tive board, Oswald promptly gave orders for the festal food 
to be carried thence to the starving beggars, and for the 
dish itself to be shivered into such small fragments that 
each might receive a piece of silver. lAidan’s eyes gleamed 
with joy at his royal pupil’s likeness to Him who had com- 
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passion on the fasting multitude. Affectionately grasping 
the other’s right hand, ‘ Never,’ cried he, ‘ may this hand 
grow old ! ’ 

In accordance with this prayer, so Beda assures his 
readers, Oswald’s hands and arms had not begun to decay 
in his own time, nearly a century after that king’s death. 
They were preserved in a silver casket, which was kept in 
St Peter’s Church, Bamborough. Again Thomas Fullef is 
worth quoting. ‘ For my own part, I conceive that Aidan’s 
words to Oswald were spiritually spoken in a mystical 
meaning. The bountiful hand never consumes; neither 
actually, it never wastes or impairs any state, God so order- 
ing it that the more he giveth the more he hath; nor pas- 
sively, it is not consumed, the acts thereof remaining in a 
perpetual memorial here and hereafter.’ 

In the Welsh records Oswald is honourably distinguished 
from his father, the Destroyer, and his great uncle, the 
Ilamebearer, by the epithet Lamnguin, which means open- 
handed. 

In 636, the year after Oswald welcomed Aidan to Bam- 
borough, a band of Christian missionaries from Persia 
arrived at Si-an-fu in China, then the capital of the bene- 
ficent T'ang dynasty and now of the province Shensi. They 
were Nestorians, unable or unwilling to distinguish two 
natures in their Saviour, the divine and the human. Their 
leader, Olopen, was kindly received by the Confucianist 
Emperor, T‘ai Tsung, and remained three years at the court, 
finding eager listeners among the princes and nobles who 
flocked from far and near to the famous university. There, 
in the year 689, after he had completed in the immense 
library a Chinese translation of the Holy Scriptures, an 
imperial edict ordered the magistrates to build a Christian 
Church in the quarter named I-ning (Justice and Mercy) of 
the city. T‘ai Tsung stands at least as high as Oswald 
among good and wise sulers. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE HALLOWING OF OSWALD 

Whom the Lord loyeth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
soft whom He receiveth. Heb. xii, 6. 

T he second son of Athelfrith was found worthy to 
be made perfect through suffering. At the very time 
when the fertility of his land and the wealth of his 
subjects seemed to be rewarding the holiness of his life, that 
frequent scourge of medieval Europe, the bubonic plague, 
fell ruthlessly on every Northumbrian home. Oswald bowed 
beneath the chastening hand of God and laid the blame on 
his own sins. Moved very often to tears by his people’s 
woe, he used to groan forth his heartache in plaintive 
prayer: 

It is I that have sinned and gone astray. 

Those mere sheep, what have they deserved ? 
Against me, O Lord, and my house 
let the sword of thy vengeance be turned, 
as justly due to the wickedness of me or mine. 

He was taken at his word. The plague fell on him with 
sudden fury; the hue of health faded from his flesh; his 
limbs grew numb and stiff; anguish of mind made the 
sweat of his aching body more profuse; in his utter weak- 
ness his spirit sank within him as his best thanes were 
mown down. At one moment his bones rattled shivering; 
at another unbearable heat was burning his entrails. 
Feverish and faint by turns, he foretold to his assembled 
friends thiat his end was nigh. Tears flooded their cheeks; 
they groaned and beat their breasts till the din of their grief 
fiUedthe fortress. While bishop and, clergy were pleading 
with earnest prayers for his recovery, he received his part- 
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ing housel. His breath began to fail, his chest nearly ceased 
to heave, his upward gaze was far away, his lips moved as 
though within him spirit were holding communion with 
spirit. He was afterwards wont to tell how, at that supreme 
moment, with unclouded eyes of mind and body, he had a 
clear vision of angelic beings, three of whom came down to 
him with a message of comfort : 

Oswald, God’s chosen king, 
let go thy dread of death, 

’ for in heaven thou art reckoned 
as one with us in heart and fellowship ; 
when thy course is run, among us wilt thou be enrolled. 
Not yet art thou destined to die, 
nor wilt thou any longer be stricken with fell disease. 

On thy distress Christ hath had compassion ; 
to thy prayers He hath granted deliverance of thee and 
thy people ; 

with tender loving kindness He hath added years to thy 
life. 

By His decree thine will be a martyr’s end. 

Henceforward, in life and in death 
we are His appointed guardians of thee. 

The beloved king then quickly recovered and began to 
lead a more flawless life, joyfully awaiting the promised 
consummation. His wife, Cyneburh, who had borne him a 
son named Oidilwald, joined him in his lofty aim. This 
English Josiah became more and more constant in prayer, 
very often remaining on his knees after nocturns till the sun 
had fully risen. Wherever he sat, the palms of his hands were 
turned upwards as they rested on his knees, in the cus- 
tomary attitude of thankful adoration. 

Even so, six centuries later, at Pontoise, did the nearly 
fatal fever of Saint Louis, then thirty years old, fill his 
realm with mournful anxiety. He fell into a swoon so death- 
like that his chief nurje covered his face. Then, as Joinville 
tells the tale, our Lord worked in him, he began to sigh, his 
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arms and legs stirred, and in the hollow voice of a reviving 
corpse he uttered these words : 

By God’s grace the dayspring from on high hath visited 
me 

and brought me back from the shadow of death. 

Forthwith he sumiponed the bishops of Paris and Meaux, 
demanded from them the crusader’s cross and overcame 
their reluctance by declaring that he would neither eat nor 
drink till they had given it him. From the bishop of Paris 
he joyfully took the holy symbol of his quixotic purpose, 
kissed it and laid it gently on his breast. The next ten years 
of his life bore memorable fruit in one of those high failures 
which overleap the bound of low successes. 

Under king Penda the united Mercians were becoming 
so strong as to be dangerous to their Christian neighbours. 
Oswald therefore invaded that kingdom and at first so 
prevailed that his enemy retreated into Wales. There how- 
ever Penda strengthened himself by an alliance with Cad- 
walader, son of Cadwallon. Consequently, a battle fought, 
on August 5, 642, in the marchland of Shropshire proved 
no less disastrous to Oswald than Hatfield had been to his 
uncle Edwin. His foes closed round him; he saw that his 
hour had come. As he fell he prayed for his army. ‘ God 
have mercy on their souls, said falling Oswald ’ became a 
household word. The scene of the battle was called Maser- 
feld, but cannot be certainly identified. Tradition places it 
near Oswestry, a shortened form of Oswald’s Tree. Accord- 
ing to a legend which foreshadowed the story of the Boscobel 
Oak a decaying ash tree near the spot where he fell was 
marvellously revived. Lays of gleemen long told how 

White with bones of saints 
Lies the plain of Maserfield. 

i 

The bloodthirsty victor ordered his victim’s head and 
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arms to be cut off and publicly exposed on wooden stakes. A 
year later they were rescued by Oswiu, the new king of 
Bernicia. The head was reverently buried at* Lindisfarne by 
sorrowful Aidan; the arms, as noted above, were enshrined 
at Bamborough. Healing power was long believed to .reside 
in splinters of the stake upon which his head was impaled, 
and in dust taken from the spot where he fell. Though no 
more than a few handfuls were taken "at a time, so much 
had soon been removed that the depth of the hole thus 
made was equal to the height of a man. 

Not long after the battle, according to the tradition 
current a century later, a Welsh wayfarer, passing the bat- 
tlefield and noticing there an area greener and fairer than 
the rest, shrewdly guessed that an exceptionally holy man 
had been slain on that spot. He accordingly bound in his 
girdle a few handfuls of the turf, hoping it might prove to 
have healing virtue. At eventide he found welcome and 
good cheer in a house where a party of villagers were feast- 
ing. Before he joined them he hung his well-filled girdle 
on a partition post of the sleeping quarters. Deep drinking 
made the midnight revellers so heedless that some sparks 
from the blazing fire round which they sat kindled the 
woven turfs and straw of the thatched roof. They all fled in 
dazed dismay; the house was burnt to the ground, all but 
that post and its load, which were not even scorched. When 
the reason had been explained and the fame of the marvel 
had spread far and wide, many betook themselves to the 
spot where Oswald had fallen, in search of healing for 
themselves or their kinsfolk, and were not disappointed. 

About thirty years after his death Oswald’s headless and 
armless skeleton was removed by order of his niece, queen 
Osthryth, from its grave on the battlefield to the monastery 
which had been built at Bardney in Lindsey by her hus- 
band Ethelred, king of the Mercians. There she often dwelt, 
and thither, seven years after her death, he retired, ex- 
changing his crown for the coronal tonsure. The reluctance 
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already mentioned of the monks to receive it is said to have 
been overcome by the appearance of a column of light which 
shone all night pn the wagon left standing with its precious 
burden outside the gates. About ten years later, in the monas- 
tery founded at Selsey by Wilfrith, a boy, dying of the plagu§ 
on Oswald’s day, dreamt that by the saint’s intercession the 
plague had been stayed from harming the monks; and the 
dream came true. Hbw deep an impression Oswald’s charac- 
ter had made on men’s minds may be gathered from the 
subsequent history of his relics and the widely spread cult of 
his fame. 

His head rested in his tomb at Lindisfarne for more than 
two centuries. Then in 875 fear of the Vikings drove the 
monks to the mainland of Northumbria. Oswald’s head and 
Cuthbert’s body shared their wanderings, first to Chester- 
le-Street, then to Ripon and finally to Durham. The arms 
were preserved for some time at Bamborough but after- 
wards removed, one to Peterborough and thence to Ely, the 
other probably to Durham but perhaps to Gloucester. 
From Bardney, in the year 909, all but three of the other 
bones that had not already gone abroad were put out of 
reach of the Vikings by removal to the monastery which 
Ethelred of Mercia and his lady Ethelfled, Alfred’s famous 
daughter, had built in Oswald’s honour at Gloucester. 
Other bones were taken to Frisia by Wilbrord, whose 
monastery at Epternach possessed a head, believed to be 
Oswald’s, and kept his day as a festival. Tauris and Tai, 
two villages in the Venetian Alps, disputed the possession 
of one of his fingers ; one of his teeth found its way co Tegern- 
see in Bavaria. Relics were also shown in the thirteenth cen- 
tury at Priifling, Ramshofen and Wettingen; in the fifteenth 
century churches of St Maria ad Martyres and St Eucharius 
at Trier; also, as late as the eighteenth century, in Lisbon, 
in the abbey of Our Lady at Soissons, and in two towns of 
Swabia, Herford and Weingarten. In the twelfth century, 
at Bamberg, a chapel was dedicated to him in the monas- 
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tery of St Michael; in the thirteenth, altars at Prague and 
Altenmiinster in Bavaria, chapels at St Emmeran (Ratis- 
bon), Oberlonon near Meran (Tyrol), Hollenthal (Schwarz- 
wald) and Weingarten. Many villages named St Oswald 
nestle among the Alpine highlands. In the annals of .Ham- 
burg the solar eclipse of 1263 is correctly referred to his day. 
In 1769, at Udine, was printed an Italian life of Oswald, 
dedicated to the archbishop of that city. Its author, dam 
Pietro della Stua, had found traces of his cult not only there 
•but in Constance, Koln, Mainz, Munster and Salzburg. All 
this may be regarded as evidence of the strong inspiration 
his bright example shed on the bold English missionaries 
who overthrew the idols of northern Europe and erected 
crosses in their stead. 

Of Oswald’s widow Cyneburh nothing more is recorded 
than that, yielding to the advice of Osthryth, she became a 
nun; when or where can hardly even be guessed. 
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CHAPTER XI 
OSWINI AND AIDAN 

Lovely and pleasant were they in their lives, and in their 
death they were not* divided. 2 Sam. i, 23. 

I N the summer of 634, after Osric had been slain outside 
the walls of York, his young son, Oswini, was hurried- 
out of Deira by their kinsfolk, under the protection of 
some of his father’s companion thanes. The boy had pro- 
bably been baptized by Paulin. The refugees found shelter 
in Wessex, where Birin was just beginning his fruitful 
mission work. They doubtless witnessed, in the following 
year, the baptism of Cynegils and the wedding of Oswald. 
Oswini may well have joined in the hero worship bestowed 
on the younger king and have won the fatherly affection of 
both. A few months later he may have witnessed the bap- 
tism of Cwichelm, whose name is preserved in the tree- 
crowned Berkshire height Cuckamsley. The young exile was 
watchfully biding his time when news of the Maserfeld dis- 
aster fell, like a bolt from the blue, on every Christian com- 
munity in England. In the year 643 died his protector, 
Cynegils, in much bitterness of spirit that his second son 
and successor, Cenwealh, who had married a sister of Penda, 
was still inflexibly heathen. Escorted by his thanes, Oswini 
then returned to Deira, was heartily and honourably wel- 
comed by all classes and, a year or so later, in a full witen- 
agemot, unanimously elected king; but was compelled to 
acknowledge Penda as his overlord. 

Meanwhile Oswiu, the third son of Athelfrith but only 
half brother of Oswald, had been elected king of Bernicia. 
His mother is said to have been a mere concubine, A lady 
named Riemelth, probably Welsh, had borne him a son, 
Alhfrith, and a daughter, Alhfled. ^^nother son, Aldfrith, 
iz 
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had for his mother a Scotic lady named Fina and was there- 
fore called in Ireland Fland Fina. For his wife Oswiu chose 
Eanfled, daughter of Edwin and Athelburh,: who was living 
in Kent with her kinsfolk. He sent by land a priest named 
Utta to fetch her, but, as Penda’s hostility made the land 
journey unsafe, bade him bring her to Bamborough by sea. 
In response to Utta’s request for a blessing on the expedi- 
tion Aidan foretold a storm and gave him a flask of hal- 
lowed oil to pour on the troubled waters. Consequently, 
•when the storm took place and the oil calmed the sea, the 
bishop was credited with prophetic and wonder-working 
power. Eanfled brought with her a priest named Romanus 
and kept Easter according to the catholic reckoning, at 
variance with her husband and his Christian subjects. In 
the years 645 , 647 , 648 and 651 , accordingly, Oswiu and his 
courtiers were enjoying their Easter banquet while Eanfled 
and her maidens were preparing, on their Palm Sunday, for 
the passiontide fast. By this marriage Oswiu doubtless 
hoped to win, sooner or later, the allegiance of Deira. Of 
his personal intercourse with Aidan there is no record; in 
the light of subsequent events it seems probable that the two 
men were sundered by some antipathy. In order to keep 
united the Northumbrian Church Aidan probably spent 
more time than hitherto in the southern kingdom and let 
his pupils take charge of the northern. 

The first dozen years of Oswiu’s reign were disturbed by 
the devastating raids of Penda and his Mercians. In one of 
the earliest that ruthless veteran led his host as far as the 
royal stronghold of Bamborough, but could not take it by 
assault or siege. He therefore pulled down the neigh- 
bouring huts and piled them up against the walls in a mass 
of timber, brushwood and thatch. Then, in a wind which 
drove the flames on the town, he set fire to the pile. Aidan, 
as it happened, was at that critical moment enjoying one of 
his periods of prayeHul retirement on the islet Fame, about 
two miles away. The welfare of his divided diocese was 
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doubtless at such times uppermost in his thoughts. Thence 
he caught sight of smoke and flames borne aloft by gales of 
wind over the* doomed walls. His eyes and hands were 
uplifted, tears streamed down his cheeks, the agonized 
cry burst from his lips, ‘ See, Lord, how Penda makes 
havoc ! ^ As he spoke the wind veered round on the 
men that had lighted the fire, and the scorching flames 
swifled backward. Some were hurt and all were too 
scared to continue their attack on a place so clearly 
favoured by God. 

Unlike his father, Oswini was a consistent Christian 
and so humble-minded that he became even more dear to 
Aidan than Oswald himself had been. They often com- 
muned together about despising the world and enjoying the 
beauty of holiness. The king took the bishop for an inspired 
angel; the bishop loved the king as his own soul, sometimes 
upbraiding him as a son for being too much occupied in 
worldly affairs, at other times rousing and refreshing him as 
a bosom friend with spiritual admonitions. Tall and hand- 
some, Oswini won all hearts by his gentle manners and 
kindly flow of talk. To high and low alike his generosity 
was open-handed and boundless. From every quarter of 
Britain men of the best families flocked to the service of a 
king whose deeds and thoughts were as royal as his face and 
stature. Poor men he put at their ease by treating them as 
equals; in his presence rich men could not help feeling their 
own inferiority, yet were neither envious nor jealous of his 
greatness. 

Beda tells us that the successors of Edwin built them- 
selves, instead of the burnt villa at Donafeld or Doncaster, 
another in the neighbourhood of Leeds. The site is now 
covered by the village Oswinthorpe, wrongly spelt Osmund- 
thorpe, where on August 20, 1774, was found a gold coin of 
Justinian which may well have been handled by Oswini. 
How persistent was the gratitude of hiS subjects to Edwin’s 
friend Radwald appears from an ancient stained glass pic- 
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ture of that king, decorated with the arms of East Anglia, 
which was found in the village church. 

In order that Aidan might no longer run the risk of 
crossing on foot rapid rivers and streams, Oswini prevailed 
on him to accept one of the best horses in the royal stables, 
richly caparisoned; but the bishop thus mounted felt ill 
at ease and soon found an opportunity to recover his peace 
of mind by ridding himself of such a costly piece of woridly 
goods. A beggar met him and asked an alms. Leaping down, 
.Aidan at once delivered tq him the horse and all its trap- 
pings, ‘ for he was very compassionate, a lover of the poor 
and a father to the wretched.’ When news of this deed came 
to the king’s ears he naturally felt rather hurt by what 
seemed a slight upon his bounty, and thus relieved his 
feelings when they were about to enter the hall together at 
dinner time: 

‘ Had we not plenty less costly horses to give to the 
poor ? Why, then, my lord bishop, didst thou want to give 
away the royal horse which it behoved thee to keep for thy 
own use, because I chose it expressly for thee ? ’ 

Promptly came the stern answer, such as Columkille 
might have uttered : 

‘ Dost thou mean, sire, to say that yonder son of a mare 
is dearer to thee than yonder son of God ? ’ 

No more was said. They entered. The bishop, attended 
as usual by a priest, took his usual seat. The king, fresh 
from hunting, stood by the fire, warming himself among his 
retinue and musing the bishop’s rebuke. Suddenly he un- 
girded his sword, gave it to a thane and hastened to throw 
himself at the bishop’s feet, begging pardon. ‘ Never more 
will I say aught about this matter, nor find fault with thee 
for giving as much of our wealth as thou wilt to the sons of 
God.’ 

Deeply moved, ^hlmost dismayed, Aidan started up, 
raised his impulsive friend, and assured him of entire for- 
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giveness if he would but cheerfully begin the meal. Oswini 
gladly obeyed, but the other’s turn had come to feel sad 
and his tears could not be restrained. The priest, also a Scot, 
using their native tongue so as not to be understood by 
their, messmates, enquired the cause of his grief. ‘ I feel 
sure,’ was the bishop’s answer in the same language, ‘ that 
the king has not long to live; for never before have I seen a 
king so humble himself. My mind forebodes that sooner 
than we think he will be hurried out of this life. Such a ruler 
as he is too good for this folk.’ 

These words proved only too true. So covetous, accord- 
ing to one account, was Oswiu of his neighbour’s kingdom 
that from the beginning of his reign he had been plotting 
against Oswini’s life. His treachery had however been 
foiled, sometimes by the watchfulness of Oswini’s subjects, 
sometimes by the honest scruples of his own instruments. 
In vain had Aidan tried to quench the fire of Oswiu’s 
malice by the gentle rain of his exhortations. At last the 
Bernician king resolved to throw aside the subtlety of the 
serpent and put on the fierceness of the lion. According to 
another account, the seeds of discord between him and his 
rival had been sown by evilly disposed thanes. He may 
well have been jealous of Oswini’s popularity, the more so 
the better that popularity was deserved: but disunion in 
presence of powerful foes was to both kingdoms so grave a 
source of weakness that Oswiu’s was the policy of a real 
statesman. In the year 651 a Bernician host invaded Deira. 
Oswini led a much smaller force as far as a hill called Wil- 
faresdun, the modern Gariston, about twelve miles from 
Catterick, near the river Swale, whose clear waters had been 
used by Paulin as a baptismal font. There, having doubtless 
on the march solemnly and prayerfully weighed the issues 
at stake, he halted. He knew that the invader’s quarrel was 
with him alone and that his enemy would not ravage land 
he wanted to rule. Why then waste the lives of subjects 
who were dear to him as his own soul ? 
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Disregarding their earnest and passionate entreaties, 
he therefore disbanded his men and sent them all to their 
several homes. With one trusty thane named Tondhere he 
himself turned aside to Ingetlingum, the modern Gilling, 
near Richmond, where dwelt another thane named Hun- 
wald, whom he had so enriched with bountiful gifts of land 
that he felt sure he could trust the man’s faithfulness. 
Hunwald welcomed him with fair words, but had no sooner 
escorted him to his bedroom than he hastened to betray to 
Oswiu the hiding-place of his own king, benefactor and 
guest. Accordingly, on August 20, 651, in the eighth year of 
his reign, Oswini was foully murdered by a reeve of Oswiu 
named Ethelwin. He was buried in a stone cist at Tyne- 
mouth, beneath the floor of the chapel which had been built 
there in honour of the Virgin Mary. In course of time a 
party of Whitby nuns founded there a daughter house of 
that convent; but their successors were driven thence by 
Danish invaders. As in duty bound, Tondhere insisted on 
sharing the fate he could not avert from his master. During 
the remaining eighteen and a half years of his life Oswiu 
left no stone unturned to clear from his character the stain 
of this twofold crime. 

Four years later, after his crowning victory at Winwid- 
field, in which Penda was routed and slain, the seventh 
Bretwalda granted at Gilling a site for a monastery, the 
fruit of his contrition. The grant was made at the instance 
of queen Eanfled, Oswini’s second cousin, to another 
cousin, a monk named Trumhere, who, in the year 659, was 
promoted from his abbacy to be third bishop of the Mer- 
cians. In that monastery constant prayers were offered on 
behalf of both kings. 

In succession to Oswini, not as king but as sub-king of 
Deira, or at least of Elmet, were chosen first Oswald’s son 
Oidilwald, at the unripe age of fifteen; then, after Winwid- 
fleld, Oswiu’s eldest son, Alhfrith. Both, to all appearance, 
treated their overlord so treacherously that he may well 
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have recognized in them the instruments of retributive jus- 
tice. It seems probable that neither could withstand the 
resentment cherished by their subjects against the mur- 
derer of beloved Oswini. If so, each may have done his 
utmost to hold in check the revolt which he was reluctantly 
compelled to lead. 

Only eleven days did Aidan survive his friend. Near 
Bamborough was a royal vill where he had a church and a 
bedroom, the headquarters of his preaching circuits. There 
he fell ill so suddenly that he could not be carried indoors* 
but spent the last moments of his earthly pilgrimage 
beneath an awning stretched over him by his attendants on 
the bare ground, leaning against a buttress of solid oak. 
Thus simply, as befitted his simple life, did the Apostle of 
Northumbria enter on the last day of August into his well- 
earned rest. His body was buried in the cemetery of Lindis- 
farne and afterwards removed to a tomb, on the north side 
of the altar, in the cathedral built of timber by his successor 
Finan. 

A year or two later Penda’s host was, as usual, wasting 
that district with fire and sword. Among the buildings con- 
sumed was that church, all except that buttress, which 
stood unharmed among the leaping flames. It kept its place 
against the new church that was built on the site; and 
when that church was also burnt in a fire which arose by 
accident the hallowed buttress was again unharmed. For 
the third church there built it was consequently not used 
as an outside prop but placed within as an object of wor- 
ship. Many who knelt before it were healed of their dis- 
eases; splinters cut from it and dropped into water gave the 
liquid healing virtue. 

In the year 664 some of Aidan’s bones travelled to Iona 
with Colman, the third bishop of Lindisfarne, and thence, 
in 668, to Inisboffin. The remainder found their final 
resting-place in the cathedral of Durham. There, in 
the fourteenth century, were reverently preserved his 
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skull set in copper, gilt and jewelled, and his cross of black 
jet. 

On March 11, 1065, Oswini’s stone cist was exhumed and 
opened by Egelwin, bishop of Durham. After the relics 
had been reverently washed, swathed in fresh wrappings 
and replaced, the cist was left in a prominent position on 
the floor of the chapel. To earl Tosti’s wilful absence from 
the ceremony was attributed his banishment in that*^year 
and his death, in the following year, at the battle of Stam- 
ford Bridge. His devout wife, the countess Judith, begged 
and received a lock of the saint’s hair. By Robert Mowbray, 
the first Norman earl of Northumberland, Oswini’s relics 
were entrusted to the care of a party of Benedictine monks 
from St Alban’s and transferred, on August 23, 1103, to the 
monastery he had lately built and endowed. Among the 
many witnesses of the ceremony were Ranulf, bishop of 
Durham, abbots Richard of St Alban’s and Hugh of Salis- 
bury. The holy king and martyr amply justified the honour 
paid him by signal deeds of power. Many a sufferer, by 
spending a night in faithful prayer at his shrine, won the 
boon of complete restoration to health. 

In the year 1841, while the church of Collingham, near 
Wetherby, was being repaired, the shaft of a cross was dis- 
covered two feet below ground, bearing the runic inscrip- 
tion: 

Aedilbraed this settae aeftaer ginifae 
ymb Auswini cyning 
gicegaed der saule. 

In other words : 

Athelbrad erected this in memory of her nephew, 
king Oswini. 

Pray for his soul. 

Some antiquarians have therefore rashly ventured to 
differ from Camden by identifying Ingetlingum with Col- 
lingham rather thalEi with GiUing; but their heresy violates 
more than one canon of orthodox etymology. 
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CHAPTER XII 

PURSEY AND FELIX, APOSTLES OF EAST ANGLIA 

YoT|r young men shall see visions. Joel ii, 28. 

Happy is the man whose strength is in Thee; in whose 
heart are the highways (to Zion). Ps. Ixxxiv, 5. 

F URSEY was born in South Munster, late in the 
sixth century. His father, Fintan, and grandfather, 
Finlog, were chieftains of their tribe. His mother, 
Gelgah, was the daughter of a Connaught chieftain named 
Aedh Finn, He was put to school at the monastery of 
Inchiquin on Lough Corrib, then ruled by abbot Medan. 
After he had finished his course there he built a monas- 
tery at Rathmat, on the eastern shore of the Lough. 
Killursa, meaning Cell of Fursey, is the present name of the 
place; and it may be his own church which now lies there 
in ruins. While from all sides devout men were streaming 
thither he felt affectionately eager for some of his kinsfolk 
to join the new brotherhood. With this object in view, he 
visited the neighbourhood of his home and eloquently 
sowed there the good seed of Truth. While he was preaching 
he fell so seriously ill that, yielding to advice, he sought, 
under his father’s roof, such nursing as a mother rejoices to 
give. Though it was not far from his lodging, he needed the 
support of a strong arm in walking slowly thither. As they 
went through gathering dusk he began prayerfully to 
chant the evening psalms. Suddenly darkness closed round 
him and his feet gave way. He vras carried into the nearest 
hovel, to all appearance dead, but in fact so entranced as 
to enjoy the first of those medieval visions of the awful 
Beyond which faintly foreshadowed the Divina Commedia 
of Dante, 
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From above four hands were stretched downwards to 
grasp and lift him. As he rose he beheld, above the hands, 
outspread wings of snowy sheen and was dazzled by such 
effulgent radiance as proceeds from angels. Then, in front, 
he espied a third angel, equally bright, equipped with a 
gleaming white shield and flashing sword. Wondrously 
soothed was his soul by the rustling myrmur of their wings 
and the cooing melody of their voices as they sang : * 

From strength to strength go the saints ; 
unto God in Sion each of them appeareth. 

Ps. Ixxxiv, 7. 

He heard also a joyous strain of many thousand angels 
but could hardly distinguish more than the few words: 
‘ To meet Christ they have gone forth.’ Then one of the 
countless heavenly choir bade the leading angel of the 
three replace the soaring soul in his prison-house of flesh. 
As the other two obediently bore him downward, Fursey 
became aware that he was disembodied and enquired 
whither they were taking him. From the companion on his 
right came the answer: ‘ Duty bids thee resume thy own 
body till thou hast borne thy allotted burden of care.’ 

Loathing the prospect, he exclaimed: ‘ From you three 
I am unwilling to be parted ! ’ 

‘When that burden,’ was the reply, ‘has been fully 
borne, we shall return to bear thee aloft.’ 

Once more stole gently into his consciousness the sooth- 
ing refrain : ‘ Unto God in Sion each of them appeareth.’ 

Then, without knowing how it happened, soul and body 
were again united. Instead of celestial music he heard the 
crowing of cocks and the voices of wondering mourners, 
who had been watching all night his lifeless body. A slight 
movement of his limbs beneath the bedclothes encouraged 
them to uncover his face. The ashen pallor had departed 
and the rosy hue of health returned. Their answers to his 
questions puzzled him. He sat up, turning over in his mind 
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the strange words of the angels, and felt sorry there was at 
his bedside none wise enough to explain the mysterious 
vision. Then he asked for and received the holy housel but 
felt too weak to stand. 

All that day and the next his condition was normal and 
many neighbours were visiting him. Then, at midnight, 
again came rushing darkness; his feet grew cold and stiff; 
with hands outstretched in prayer, remembering the joyous 
vision of which those had been the signs, he prepared to 
welcome the reality of death. As he fell back on his bed, 
again entranced, he heard horrible voices of a shouting 
throng, who tried to drive him out of his body. Opening his 
eyes, he saw naught but the three angels of the former 
vision, one on either hand, the armed leader standing near 
his head. Deprived of bodily sight and speech, he not only 
saw them, but was, as before, ineffably soothed by their 
sweet chanting. From the angel on his right hand came 
then this word of comfort: ‘ Fear not, we shall protect 
thee.’ As they raised him he passed through deafening 
yells of demons and heard one of them say: ‘ Let us go in 
front and meet him with warfare ! ’ 

Then he saw on his left a black cloud rolling up before 
his face a battle array. With the eye of his soul he dimly 
discerned hideous and monstrous forms, shrunken and 
scraggy, with craning necks and swollen, kettleshaped 
heads. Whether they flew or fought, their aspect appalled 
him. Yet, as glaring light had hidden from him the angels’ 
faces, so horrifying darkness hid theirs. 

On Fursey and his protectors rained a shower of fiery 
shafts which the shield of the third angel caught and 
quenched. Before his gaze, as he fought, fell the. ugly foes. 
Thus did he deign to reason with them: 

* Bar not our wav, for in your perdition this man has no 
share.’ 

> 

Quoting Scripture, a blasphemous demon retorted: 
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‘ Unjust is God if he, damns not that man, for Worthy 
of death are not only evil doers but their abettors 
(Romans i, 82).’ 

While the angel fought, Fursey supposed that the whole 
earth was being disturbed by the uproarious din. Then, like 
a bruised serpent, Satan lifted up his poisonous head and 
spoke : 

‘ Idle has often been his talk; he ought not therefore to 
enjoy, scatheless, a life of bliss.’ 

A. ‘ Unless thou canst lay to his charge grave offences 
on account of slight ones he will not perish.’ 

S. ‘ If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your heavenly Father forgive yours (Matt, vi, 15).’ 

A. 'When did he avenge himself? or whom hath he 
wronged ? ’ 

S. 'It is not written, If ye avenge not, but If ye 
forgive not from your heart (Matt, xviii, 35).’ 

A. ‘ He had in his heart true tenderness of feeling, but, in 
the usual way of men, kept it to himself.’ 

S. ‘ As he received injury in the usual way, so will he 
receive punishment from the Supreme Judge.’ 

A. ‘ Before the Lord judges him, we shall.’ 

S. ‘ If God be just that man will not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, for he has not fulfilled the saying. 
Except ye turn and become as little children, ye will in 
no wise enter the kingdom of heaven.’ 

A. ‘ Before the Lord judges him, we shall.’ 

Thus did the armed angel vanquish the host of the guile- 
ful Adversary. 

In obedience to his right-hand protector Fursey then 
looked back, and saw, far below, a dark valley. In its atmo- 
sphere were burning, apart one from another, four fires. 

A. ‘ What are yonder fires ? ’ 

F. ‘ I cannot guess ! ’ 

A. 'After all sins^have in baptism been put away from 
those who confess and renounce, these four fires burn up the 
world. Into the first, the Fire of Falsehood, are cast those 
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who break their promise to renounce Satan and all his 
works. In the second, the Fire of Greed, are consumed those 
who prefer worldly wealth to the prospect of heaven. The 
third, the Fire of Strife, roars round those who, even in 
trifling matters, shrink not from vexing their neighbours. 
The fourth, the Fire of Ruthlessness, is fed by the wicked 
wretches who think nothing of robbing and cheating 
feebler folk.’ 

As the angel was speaking the fires spread, united and 
came alarmingly close to Fursey, who was thus reassured: 

A. ‘ What thou hast not kindled will not burn within 
thee; for though it be terrible and mighty, yonder fire tries 
each man according to his works. In it will burn every 
man’s lust. Just as unlawful self-indulgence consumes the 
body, so does due punishment burn the soul.’ 

Then Fursey saw the angel in front so divide the fiery 
flame that it rose like a wall on either side, beyond the two 
flanking angels, who shielded him from the fierce heat. 

Winging their way through the fire and piling up dread 
warfare in its midst Fursey saw four unclean demons, one of 
whom spoke thus for his master and was thus answered 
by the right-hand angel : 

D. ‘ The servant that knoweth his Lord’s will and 
doeth it not shall be beaten, as he deserves, with many 
stripes (Luke xii, 47).’ 

A. ‘ How, pray, hath he not fulfilled his Lord’s will ? ’ 

D. " He hath received the gifts of unrighteous men.’ 

A. ‘ In the belief that every one of them had repented.’ 

D. ‘ He ought first to have made sure that the repentance 
was genuine. Gifts blind the eyes of the wise and pervert 
the words of the righteous (Exod. xxiii, 8; Ecclus. xx, 
29).’ 

A. ‘ Before the Lord judges him, we shall.’ 

H. ‘ Hitherto we have supposed that God is truthful.’ 

A. What else, pray, is He ? ’ ^ 

D. ‘ He promised that every sin which is not purged away 
on earth will surely be punished in heaven. The prophet 
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Isaiah cries (i, 19), If ye be willing and obedient, ye will 
eat the good of the larid; but if ye be unwilling and pro- 
voke me to wrath, the sword will devour you. That man 
did not purge away his sins on earth aiid is not being 
punished here. Where'then is God’s justice ? ’ 

A. ‘ Cease thy blasphemy, for thou knowest not the 
hidden dooms of God.’ 

D. ‘ What meanest thou ? ’ 

A. ‘ As long as there is hope of repehtance, God’s mercy 
is man’s comrade.’ » 

D. ‘ Yet here is no room for repentance.’ 

• A. ‘ Too deep for thee to fathom are the mysteries of 
God; even here, perchance, there will be room.’ 

D. ‘ If justice be so unprincipled, let us depart ! ’ 

The heckling was then continued by another of the fell 
rout, who thus began: 

‘ The narrow gate remaineth, through which but few 
enter. Thou shalt love thy neighbour even as thyself 
(Matt, xxii, 39). There we shall be too strong for him ! ’ 

A. ‘ Yonder man hath done good to his neighbours.’ 

D. ‘ Doing good is not enough, unless he hath also loved 
his neighbour even as himself.’ 

A. ‘ Doing good is the fruit of love.’ 

D. ‘ But because he hath not by loving fulfilled God’s 
word, damnation ought to be his fate.’ 

Seeing his minions vanquished, Satan himself returned to 
the charge: 

‘ If God be not unjust, and if liars and transgressors dis- 
please him, that man will not go scot free. For he promised 
to renounce the world and on the contrary hath loved it, in 
defiance of the apostolic precept. Love not the world, 
neither the things that are therein (1 John ii, 15). That 
man, therefore, hath been restrained neither by his own 
. plighted word nor by the apostle’s warning.’ 

A. ‘ Not for himself did he love worldly goods, but for all 
the needy on whom he dutifully bestowed them.’ 

S. ‘ In whatsoever way the world is loved, such love is 
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contrary to the commandment of J&od and the solemn pro- 
mise of Christian baptism.* - . 

Yet once more, with a parting shot, man’s envious adver- 
sary tried to pierce the angel’s impenetrable armour. 

S. ‘ It is written. If thou warnest not the wicked from 
his wicked way, his blood shall I require at thy hand 
(Ezek, iii, 18). That^man did not warn sinners to repent.* 

a! ‘No; for of such an occasion it is written, He that is 
prudent will keep silence; for it is an evil time (Amos, 
V, 18). When the hearers despise the word, the tongue even- 
of the teacher is tied.’ 

S. ‘ Yet he ought to warn till the hour of death, neither 
agreeing nor holding his tongue,’ 

Thus hotly fought the demons with weapons of contro- 
versy till the Lord gave an umpire’s decision in favour of 
the angels. Then round Fursey poured unspeakably bright 
glory and music of angelic choirs. No toil, they sang, should 
seem too hard, no time too long for winning the joy of 
eternal triumph. Then, gazing upward, he saw, spreading 
far and wide in front, bright hosts of angels and holy men, 
with flashing wings; before whose onset vanished the con- 
fused fires and the frightful demons. Among the holy men 
he espied two famous Munster bishops. Bean and his 
former abbot, Medan. They came near him, told him their 
names and talked affably. Their days in the Kalendar are 
December 16 and November 14. 

While all around him was perfectly serene, Fursey 
beheld four full choirs of angels and heard them sing the 
Trisagion. As the music closed about him, filling with joy 
his enraptured soul, the angel on his right said : 

‘ Thus they exult in the High Assembly whence we 
come. Our ministry to mankind often makes us deaf to 
those gladdening strains; and by corrupting human hearts 
demons bring to naught our toilsome work.’ 

Then, glowing with angelic beauty, those two bishops 
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approached and told Fursey it was time for him to return 
to the world. Noticing his dismay, ‘ What fearest thou 1 ’ 
said Bean; ‘ the toil that lies before thee is but a day’s 
journey. Warn all to whom thou preachest that their doom 
is nigh. By two kinds of famine, however, mankind must 
first be distressed, both springing from the same root of bit- 
terness. The one is the famine of the miser in the midst of 
his hoard; the other of the man who is filled with knowledge 
of God’s word, but, through lack of love, misses the joy of 
doing God’s will. The chief objects of God’s wrath are 
Teachers and Rulers who stop halfway: some generous but 
lustful, others chaste but covetous : some gentle in manner 
but spiteful at heart; others quick to forget and forgive 
but quicker in anger and quarrel. Some boast of God’s gifts 
as their own gains. Many abstain from food which God 
created to be thankfully taken, but by indulging in pride, 
avarice, envy and slander, devour as it were their neigh- 
bour’s flesh and blood. Such sins are more hateful to God 
than gluttony and fornication. The source and root of all 
ills is the pride which sets people against king, clergy against 
bishop, monks against abbot, sons against father. With 
every one that will not learn humble obedience to his ruler 
God will deal so justly that, when his turn comes to rule, 
none will obey him. Be thou therefore a faithful steward, 
claiming for thyself naught but victuals and raiment. By 
treating every gift as an opportunity of giving and be- 
stowing alms on the poor without waiting to be asked, thou 
wilt open the mouth of the dumb. Withdraw not thyself 
wholly from affairs of state, but let thy attention to them 
be for the sake not of gain but of souls. If any man bestow 
on thee a gift early in the morning and before evening ask 
thee to give it back to him, then, as thou didst gladly 
receive, so gaily restore. If towards all who gainsay or 
withstand thee thou presentest an unruffled calmness of 
soul, thou wilt be able to turn to gentleness the fierceness 
even of wild beasts. To the princes of Erin be this thy mes- 
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sage from God, that they abandon all iniquity and win by 
penitence the weal of their souls: to the bishops of Holy 
Church, that by loving the world more than God they make 
Him jealous, and that death-bed repentance cometh too 
late.’. 

The speaker became silent; the angelic host returned to 
heaven; Fursey fo^ind himself alone with his triple escort 
on his way back to earth; on either side rose as before the 
alarming fire. Out of the left-hand fire a man was hurled 
on to him by the demons; their jaws collided; Fursey ’s 
jaw and shoulders were scorched; the angel on the right 
threw his assailant back into the fire, while the angel on 
the left shielded him from the fire itself. Fursey recognized 
the hapless wretch as one who, in the hour of death, had 
given him his own garment. Satan, ever watchful, delivered 
his seventh and last assault: 

‘ Drive not away thy old friend ! As thou didst take his 
gift, it behoves thee to share his pains.’ 

A. ‘ Not greedily, but to win freedom for the man’s soul, 
he took the gift.’ 

The fire passed beyond Fursey’s ken. 

A. ‘ What thou didst kindle hath burnt in thee. For if 
thou hadst not taken that man’s raiment, who died in the 
sins he had committed, his pains would not have been burn- 
ing thy body. Declare therefore to all the need of repent- 
ance, and bid priests urge it on a sinner even to the last 
hour; but forbid them to take any of his goods or to bury 
him, if he die unrepentant, in holy ground.’ 

While he was being thus exhorted Fursey seemed to him- 
self to be standing on the roof of the church between the 
angels, inspecting his body but seeing neither the walls of 
his room nor the crowd of mourners, not even his clothes. 
When the talking angel bade him recognize and resume his 
body he shrank from it as from a straAge corpse. Thus was 
he reassured: 
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A, ‘ Fear not to take thy body, for it will no longer dis- 
gust thee by its moral weakness. In this tribulation thou 
hast so subdued forbidden lusts that henceforward they will 
not prevail against thee.’ 

As the body opened to receive its master, the angel con- 
tinued: 

A. ‘ Let thy reviving body be sprinkled with fresh w^ter. 
All thy way of life, even to the end, we shall watch, and, if 
thou doest well, we shall share with thee our joy.’ 

After waking from his deathlike trance, Fursey related 
his weird adventure to the bystanders, clergy as well as 
kinsfolk and neighbours, and assured them of the rich 
reward that awaits all who arrive at the abodes of bliss. 
Strangely enough, as soon as it had been sprinkled, his flesh 
showed scars where his astral body had felt the scorching. 
Till the day of his death they were visible to all. 

Feeling better equipped than ever for spiritual work, 
Fursey resumed his preaching. Only to those who asked, 
not in mere curiosity, but with a genuine desire to deepen 
and strengthen their own contrition, did he relate the won- 
ders he had seen and heard. On the first anniversary of his 
vision he remembered the phrase, ‘ A day’s journey,’ and 
dared to hope it was ended; but, as he lay again entranced, 
the angel appeared to him and explained that it meant 
twelve years. Ten years later, feeling dismayed by disas- 
trous tribal warfare in his own province, and becoming 
aware that the minds of some less popular preachers were 
feeling the prick of envy, he left all and retired, with a few 
chosen brethren, to a small island. Thence, not long after- 
wards, they made their way to East Anglia and were wel- 
comed with due honour by king Sigeberht the Learned. 
Among them were Fursey’s own brothers, Foillan and 
Ultan. Gobban and Dicul were the names of two others. 
They were both priests; Foillan was a bishop. 

Sigeberht had in his youth fled into Gaul from the enmity 
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of his stepfather, Radwald, who probably feared his rivalry. 
There, after being converted and baptized, he became, so 
we are assured' by Beda, a thoroughly Christian and very 
learned man. Both Christianity and learning were at such 
a low ebb everywhere else that Luxeuil may well have 
been the monastic school in which he was trained ; and the 
more probably, beqause he was followed to East Anglia by 
a ntftive of Burgundy named Felix. Sigeberht found himself 
on his return, in the year 631, confronted with the formid- 
able task of restoring the faith among his folk, who had 
relapsed into heathenism after the murder, three years 
earlier, of his half-brother Eorpwald. Felix went first to 
Kent, stayed there long enough to learn the local organiza- 
tion of schools, and was then by archbishop Honorius con- 
secrated missionary bishop of East Anglia. Domnoc was 
assigned him for his see, and the ruins of the Roman Sito- 
magus were the quarry from which he took building 
materials. Both places now lie twenty fathoms deep off the 
coast of Suffolk at Dunwich. 

The first step taken by the wise king and bishop was to 
found such a school for boys as might rival the best in Gaul. 
Masters and teachers, doubtless also Burgundian, were 
provided by Felix. It seems reasonable to believe that not 
only those two leaders but also their assistants brought 
direct from Luxeuil, where they had been fellow students 
under abbots Eustace and Waldebert, the uplifting tra- 
dition of Columban. Their loving and reverent cultivation 
of the previously barren spiritual soil bore, so Beda assures 
us, abundant fruit. Felix justified his name by setting free 
the whole of his flock from the haplessness of iniquity and 
leading them into the abiding happy state of men whose 
faith bears the fruit of good works. 

The year of Fursey’s arrival in East Anglia was pro- 
bably 687. The motive of his choice n n only be guessed. 
Perhaps Sigeberht and Felix, hearing of his fame, had sent 
him a pressing invitation; perhaps the fame of Columban 
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had led Fursey to seek, of his own accord, fellowship with 
spiritual offspring of that great pioneer. At Burghcastle, 
then called Cnobheres Burh, near the spot where, about 
twenty miles north of Dunwich, the river Waveney flows 
into Bure Water, Sigeberht gave his welcome guest the 
remains of a Roman fortress, whose massive walls, fourteen 
feet high, and solid circular towers, fojirteen feet in dia- 
meter, still bear witness, no less eloquently than Peveflsey 
and Richborough, to the majesty of imperial Rome. There 
Fursey and his comrades soon built their church and 
huts. 

As the twelve years named by the angel were then draw- 
ing to a close, Fursey was eagerly looking forward to his re- 
lease. On the anniversary he fell ill and again, in a trance, saw 
and heard the angel, who had much to say about the urgent 
need of his preaching but nothing about the event for which 
he longed. On the third night came the final admonition: 
‘ Watch ye and pray, for ye know not the day nor the hour.’ 
Fursey then understood that there was more work for him 
to do and proceeded to enlarge his new monastery. There, 
not long afterwards, in midwinter, while ice covered river 
and lake, one of the new chums Fursey had gathered round 
him watched his thinly clad master sweat as profusely as in 
midsummer at the distant memory of the startling visions 
he was then relating. 

In course of time Sigeberht abdicated in favour of his 
kinsman Ecgric, whose fitness he had tested by entrusting 
to him beforehand part of the kingdom, possibly the nor- 
thern half, our Norfolk. He was then tonsured and, in a cell 
he had built for himself, strove to win the higher spiritual 
kingship. The place owes its present name. Bury St Ed- 
munds, to his more famous, but less fameworthy, suc- 
cessor. In those days, when fighting and feasting seemed to 
most men of high^rank the chief ends of life, such an 
example was probably so salutary that he ought not to be 
condemned for shirking his duty. His new tasks may have 
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been more congenial than his old; but the forming of mon- 
astic habits was doubtless a real warfare. His example was 
afterwards followed by Sebbi of Essex, Ethelred of Mercia 
and Ceolwulf of Northumbria. 

The younger of Fursey’s two brothers, Ultan, after long 
probation in the monastery, sought higher perfection by 
becoming an anchoret, thus [possibly showing the way to 
Sigeberht; but the*sequence of these events is uncertain. 

^Soon afterwards Fursey himself resigned his abbacy to 
Foillan, the elder, and joined Ultan. They spent a year 
together, dividing their time between manual toil, prayer 
and meditation. Then, in obedience to an urgent summons, 
Fursey attended a witenagemot in order to give king and 
nobles the benefit of his lofty wisdom in a critical state of 
affairs, probably the threatening attitude of Penda. The 
storm-cloud of invasion soon broke. The ealdormen of East 
Anglia, seeing that their own levies were no match for their 
hardy and reckless foes, asked Sigeberht to strengthen 
their ranks by his presence. When he met with an obstinate 
refusal all their arguments and entreaties, they dragged 
him, willy nilly, out of his bare cell and placed him in the 
fighting line, hoping that the presence of one who had for- 
merly been the most strenuous and skilful of leaders would 
revive the courage of cowardly ceorls. Mindful however of 
his peaceful profession, Sigeberht would hold in his hand 
nothing but a wand, and watched without flinching the 
excellent Mercian army close round the flanks of his own. 
Both he and Ecgric were slain; the survivors of the defeat 
were scattered by the victorious pursuers, who sooner or 
later returned by the way they had come, over the ancient 
rampart known as the Devil’s Dyke, after doing, as their 
hapless victims would feel, the Devil’s work. 

Fursey’s nature seems to have been far too tenderly sen- 
sitive to bear the brunt of such a disaster, similar to the one 
which had driven him from the land of his birth. Perhaps 
also his intercourse with Felix had aroused in him so strong 
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a desire to work among the Franks that only a slight im- 
pulse was needed to set him again in motion. After passing 
up the valley of the Somme through M6zerolles, Authiale 
and Grandcourt, he was heartily welcomed at P^ronne by 
Erkenwald, the actual ruler of Neustria, who had been, in 
the year 641, elected Mayor of the Palace, the age of King 
Clovis II being then only eight. As that boy is said to have 
also welcomed Fursey, the event can hardly be assigned 
to an earlier year than 644. If in that or the preceding year 
happened the conquest of East Anglia by Penda, we may 
Infer that, as we might have expected, his irresistible onset 
was due to the defeat and death of Oswald at Maserfeld in 
642. Anna, the new Christian king of East Anglia, doubtless 
acknowledged the overlordship of Penda, but was never- 
theless bold and generous enough to shelter the heathen 
Caiwealh of Wessex. That impulsive son of Cynegils and 
brother-in-law of Penda had, for the offence of putting 
away his wife, been deservedly driven from his realm by her 
wrathful brother. By assigning that event to the year 645 
the Chronicler seems to confirm the dates here assigned to 
Anna’s election and Fursey’s arrival at P^ronne. 

At Lagny on the Marne, about twenty miles east of 
Paris, he and his companions found an ideal site for a 
monastery, beautifully set like a gem between river and 
forest, with pleasant pastures on one side and fruitful 
vineyards on the other. There, with Erkenwald’s permis- 
sion, they built their church and cells; thither, by the 
usual trade route, soon came from Munster many of their 
kith and kin. 

The household of Erkenwald was ruled by a young, 
beautiful and capable English slave-girl, Baldhildis or 
Bathildis; both names are given her in the records. The 
former means a bold, the latter a useful heroine. She was 
certainly no less u,|eful than bold. The whisper passed 
current that her father was Eadbald, king of Kent. Closely 
treading in the footsteps of Christ, she humbled herself 
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before her elder servants, mending their clothes, bringing 
them water to wash, removing from their feet and cleaning 
their shoes. When Erkenwald pressed her to become his 
second wife she hid herself in a corner under a heap of filthy 
rags, though she can hardly have guessed the higher destiny 
that awaited her and also bears lasting witness to his mag- 
nanimity. Her marriage to young Clovis soon gave Neustria 
a most noble queen. *Her beneficent activity probably owed 
•much to the influence of Fursey, though he died too soon to 
guide it far. Her short-lived husband was the first of the 
faineant or feckless Merwings. She was, we are told, duly 
submissive to him, but pleaded with him the cause of the 
poor and of churches. By constant prayer, as well as by 
consistent example, she did her utmost to bring the power 
of Christ into the lives of all with whom she had to do. 

Hardly five years had passed since the founding of 
Lagny when Fursey visited the valley of the Somme, fell ill 
at M^zerolles and there, on January 16, ended his long 
‘ day’s journey.’ His body was conveyed to P^ronne. It so 
happened that a magnificent new church built there by 
Erkenwald on Mont Cignes was then waiting to be dedi- 
cated. Thirty days later, after the solemn dedication of the 
church to the twelve apostles, the precious relic was reve- 
rently entombed in the place of honour near the high altar. 
After it had lain there four years bishops Eligius of Noyon 
and Fladobert of Cambray transferred it to a shrine which 
had been made for it eastward of the altar. In course of 
time the church came to be called St Fursey’s, and a 
monastery of Scots, probably Munstermen, clustered round 
it. One of them, named Cellan, wrote a letter to Aldhelm, 
asking for a copy of his works. Even the citadel of the town 
became known as Perrona Scottorum. The monasteries both 
of Lagny and Peronne were destroyed by Normans in the 
ninth century, and their records perished^ith them. 

Felix died on March 8, 647, a year or two before Fursey, 
after seventeen years of strenuous work. As there is no 
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further record of his school, we cannot fe.el sure that it sur- 
vived him. His monastery at Seham and his church at Red- 
ham were destroyed by Danish invaders.: In the time of 
Cnut his relics were removed to Ramsey. From him are 
named Felixstowe and the Flixtons; also, strangely enough, 
Feliskirk, a village near Thirsk. The old minster of South 
Elmham, near Bungay, in Suffolk, was probably built and 
used by him. His deacon Thomas, a native of the FenJand, 
succeeded him and thus became the second English bishop 
consecrated by Honorius. 

Fursey had not long departed this life when Foillan and 
his family of brethren, shunning the fury of the heathen 
Mercians, fled over sea from Cnobheresburh. They took with 
them nothing but their altar plate and books. Like Fursey 
they were hospitably welcomed at Peronne by Erkenwald, 
but after a while incurred his displeasure and were driven 
away. They then travelled northward into Brabant and 
were kindly received, at the large double monastery of 
Nivelle, by its abbess Gertrudis and her mother Itta, the 
widow of the first Pippin, who had shed around him the fra- 
grance, rare in those days among statesmen, of a righteous 
and blameless life. Their son Grimwald became, like his 
father, the Austrasian Mayor of the Palace; the elder of 
their two daughters, Begga, was the mother of the second 
Pippin. Gertrudis was a mere girl when she astonished her 
parents by declaring that she would be the bride of none 
but her Lord Jesus Christ. Fourteen years later, in 639, her 
father died and her mother founded that monastery. Both 
were veiled by bishop Amand of Utrecht, and Itta chose to 
be a simple nun under the rule of her daughter, in whose 
mental and spiritual power, as well as in her beauty of 
person and character, she doubtless felt a mother’s joyous 
pride. Envoys of the abbess went to Rome in search of 
relics and books.^' For teachers learned enough in the 
oracles of God to ^ide the studies in which she and her 
family delighted, Gertrudis sent other envoys, not to 
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Rome, but ‘ oversea,’ that is, presujnably, to East Anglia, 
possibly also to Kent and Southern Ireland. The best men 
trained by Felix- may have gladly taken refuge from poli- 
tical disorder among so many eager learners. Such an ex- 
portation of Christian teachers from East Anglia explains 
the fact that none, so far as we know, went from that king- 
dom into other par^ of England. Even Essex had to be 
reclaitned from heathenism, first by Northumbrian Cedd, 
then by Mercian Jaruman. The third bishop, moreover, 
of Dunwich was fetched from Kent. His name was Berht- 
gils; but when he succeeded Thomas, in the year 652, he 
took the name Boniface. 

In the same year, on the anniversary of Fursey’s death, 
Foillan’s murdered body was borne into Nivelle on the 
shoulders of Dido, bishop of Poitiers, and of Grimwald, who 
had joined in welcoming him thither. Thence the body was 
removed to the monastery which Foillan had founded at 
Fosses-la-Ville. Ultan succeeded him there as abbot and, 
while Gertrudis lay on her death-bed, truly foretold to her 
messenger on March 17, 658, that she would be released 
on the following day at the hour of mass. In course of time 
he became abbot of P^ronne and died there on May 1 in or 
about the year 680. 

The beneficent widowhood of Bathildis, which began in 
the year 655, had then long been closed by her death. 
During the boyhood of Chlotochar, the eldest of her three 
sons, she acted as his nominal regent, but the substance of 
power was firmly grasped by Ebroin, her ambitious and 
unscrupulous Mayor of the Palace. Eligius, bishop of 
Noyon and Audoen, archbishop of Rouen, had her vigorous 
aid in their efforts to uproot the widespread weed called 
simony. At Corbie, on the Somme, a few miles above 
Amiens, she built and endowed, in honour of the apostles 
Peter and Paul and of the protomartyr Stephen, a monas- 
tery which was occupied by a party of picked monks from 
Luxeuil and became an important centre of piety and 
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learning. At Chelles, about ten miles west of Lagny, on the 
opposite side of the Marne, she enlarged and enriched the 
Parthenon, or convent of nuns, which had been founded 
and dedicated to St George by queen Clothildis; such, at 
least, was the somewhat vague tradition of the • place. 
Thither, about the year 664, she retired and lived in deep 
humility, as a simple nun, under the rule of abbess 
Bertild, whom, together with other nuns, she had hterself 
brought thither from Jouarre. In earlier years, during hei* 
frequent visits, she used to serve in the kitchen and clear 
away offal. That happy family, we are assured, had but one 
mind and one heart, so tenderly in Christ did they all love 
one another. Many other homes of religion, including 
Luxeuil and Faremoutier, were enriched by the bounty of 
queen Bathildis. Among them was also the convent 
founded by Clothildis, in honour of the Virgin Mary, at 
Andeley-sur-Seine. As early as the year 640, according to 
Beda, English parents began to send their daughters to be 
wedded to the heavenly Bridegroom in the convents of 
Gaul, especially Faremoutier, Chelles and Andeley. It can 
hardly be doubted that the fame of Bathildis partly deter- 
mined their choice; nor that the English abbesses of Fare- 
moutier often sought and followed her wise counsel. 

There is also on record a tradition that English kings 
sent envoys to Chelles, in search of teachers who would 
found and govern monastic schools in England. When, for 
instance, bishop Erkenwald invited Hildelith to Barking, 
he was perhaps obeying the order of King Wulfhere. 
Among the English nuns of Chelles were Hereswith and 
Mildred. Botulf and his brother Adulf may perhaps be 
reckoned among the English monks. 

When the day of her departure drew nigh Bathildis 
dreamt that a ladder reaching to heaven stood in front of 
the altar she had djedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and that 
an escort of angels was waiting to help her climb. Dreading 
to leave behind her an infant goddaughter named Rade- 
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gund, she prayed that the child might pass before her 
through the gate of death. As soon as her prayer had been 
granted, her own soul winged its upward flight, on Janu- 
ary 26, in or about the year 670. Many cures are said to 
have been wrought at her tomb. 

One of Beda’s longest chapters describes another vision 
of woe and weal beyond the grave. The seer Dryhthelm was 
the pious head of a pious family in the district of Ayrshire 
'Called Cunningham. In the year 693 a serious illness pros- 
trated him and was ended, to all appearance, by his death 
at nightfall ; but, at the first streak of dawn, he revived and 
sat up so suddenly as to scare away all the mourners but 
his wife. Forthwith he rose, went straight to church and 
prayed till the sun was high; then divided his worldly goods 
equally between her, their sons and the poor. Soon afterwards 
he tramped to Melrose, received the monastic tonsure and 
entered the hermitage which abbot Athelwald had provided 
for him. There till death he abode, in such deep contrition 
of mind and body as declared, more eloquently than 
words, how awe-inspiring had been his brief glimpse. 

Like Fursey he saw fires and demons, but instead of 
three angels had one shining guide. Unlike Fursey he found, 
awaiting those who postpone repentance till their last hour, 
a purgatory in which their stay might be shortened by the 
prayers, alms, fasts and masses of the living. Like Fursey, 
again, he remembered his reluctance to resume his body 
and told his tale, not to idle enquirers, but only to such as 
were eager to confirm either their fear or their hope. Among 
his most frequent listeners were king Aldfrith and a ton- 
sured priest named HamgiJs who retold the tale to Beda. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

CUTHBERT AWAITING HIS CALL 

When I was a child I spake as a child, I felt as a child, 
I thought as a child. ^ 1 Cor. xiii, 11. 

O F his birth and parentage there is no trustworthy 
record, but only a legendary account, full of marvels 
and anachronisms, yet possibly based on such a 
solid substratum of truth as to deserve partial and pro- 
visional acceptance. His mother is there described as the 
daughter of a Leinster chieftain, taken prisoner in an inter- 
tribal brawl by his father, a chieftain of Connaught. His 
birthplace is said to have been a convent at Headfort or 
Kells in Westmeath ; the place of his baptism, Ardbraccan 
in Meath; his baptismal name Nulluhoc, which means 
nothing better than a squalling brat. After the death of 
the bishop who adopted and baptized him mother and child 
crossed to Britain and landed at Portpatrick in the Rinns of 
Galloway. 

Of his infancy in Ireland we have this pleasant glimpse. 
Round his neck he used to wear a bronze bell called kelim. 
By some mishap it broke, to his intense grief. Alone he 
carried it to the nearest craftsman. Between them ensued 
the following dialogue : 

‘ For the love of God, please mend my broken toy ! ’ 

‘ Gladly, for God’s sake, would I, but have no skill in 
metal casting.’ 

‘ If thou art really willing, for the love of God, to please 
me, I feel sure thou wilt not fail for lack of skill.’ 

‘ He whose wisdom moulded the heavens can indeed 
give me skill enough; but however willing I be, smithcraft 
needs glowing fagots, and the nearest oakgrove is very far 
away.’ 

‘ I will go, in God’s name, and fetch fuel enough.’ 
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The toddling mite then took a reaper’s basket into a 
field, filled it with green twigs and brought it to his good- 
humoured friend. Touched by the child’s simple faith, he 
piled up the twigs and set them ablaze. To his surprise 
there was heat enough to melt the bronze and recast the 
kelim. 

The legend gives Nulluhoc and his mother a somewhat 
perilous journey from their landing-place to Lothian, where 
•they found her brothers, bishops both. Having entrusted 
her son to them, she set her face Romeward as a penitent 
pilgrim. 

From the earliest authentic account of his life, written 
soon after his death, we learn that, at the age of eight, 
Cuthbert was the foster-son of a widow named Kenswith, 
whose home was the village Wrangholm in Lothian. There 
is in Berwickshire, between Leader Water and Soutra Hill, 
a parish now called Channelkirk, where a church erected in 
the boy’s honour was formerly called Childenechirche or 
Chingelkirk, whence the rime : 

Ginglekirk bell 
Which rings now 
And evermore shall. 

On English soil he very properly received a purely 
English name, so remarkably prophetic of high destiny 
that it may well be due to the impression he made on his 
new neighbours. The first syllable Cuth (pronounced cooth) 
means known or famous, the second beorht means bright 
or illustrious. Being extremely nimble, in mind as well as 
body, he was cock of the walk among his playmates. At 
leaping, running and wrestling he was more than a match 
even for older boys. Often, when the others had flung 
themselves on the ground tired out, he remained proudly 
erect, challenging them to another gan.*e. One day, while 
he was the moving spirit of mischief in an unclad crowd, 
some of whom were standing on their heads and turning 
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somersaults, others twisting their limbs into whimsical con- 
tortions, his first call to higher aims came from a bright- 
eyed cherub only three years old, who began to be con- 
stantly bidding him be more steady. As Cuthbert paid no 
heed, his remonstrances were enforced by floods of tears. At 
last, when his playfellows begged him to tell them what 
ailed him, between his sobs he blurted out the startling 
premonition : 

‘ Dear Cuthbert, holy priest and bishop, this foolish and 
unseemly trifling is utterly unworthy of thy high calling ! ’ 

No less sobered than surprised, the object of that strange 
rebuke began from that moment, more than ever before, 
to set Godward the current of his thoughts. Many years 
later Cuthbert himself told the story to Trumwine, who 
was consecrated in 681 bishop of Abercorn. 

While still a boy Cuthbert was lamed by a swollen knee 
and such a contraction of sinews that the foot was held up 
off the ground. Being therefore unable to walk, he was 
one day lying out of doors in the sunshine, propped up 
against a wall, on the spot whither he had been carried by 
servants, when he saw approaching a stranger of noble 
mien, clad in white raiment and mounted on a horse of 
surpassing beauty. To his courteous greeting and smiling 
inquiry whether such a guest as he could be entertained, 
Cuthbert gave this answer : 

‘ If God had so willed and had not, as the due of my 
sins, bound me fast with these disabling knots, I should 
have been eager to play the host.’ 

The stranger then dismounted, examined the damaged 
knee, which had bafiied the local leeches, and thus pre- 
scribed: 

‘ Apply hot a popltice of meal and milk 1 ’ 

He then remounted and rode away. Obedience to that 
simple prescription so soon cured Cuthbert of his lameness 
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that he felt sure he had been visited, like blind Tobit, by 
an angel. 

Some years later he had, one winter day, forded the 
Wear at Lumley Castle, travelling northward. The few 
‘ sheals ’ of swineherds he found were then empty, being, 
on account of floods, habitable only in spring and summer. 
Seeking in one of them shelter from a storm he tethered his 
tired horse to a wall and knelt down to pray. The animal 
•raised its head and greedily tore down with its teeth a 
bundle of thatch, to allay the pangs of hunger. Through 
the hole thus made fell half a loaf and a piece of meat, 
wrapped in a napkin. Having given thanks and shared with 
his trusty comrade this lucky meal, Cuthbert resumed his 
journey, gladdened by such a convincing proof that, come 
weal come woe, he could never fall out of the watchful 
keeping of his Maker. 

He next learnt that the ear of Him who maketh the winds 
His messengers and heareth the cry of the poor was also 
open to his earnest prayers on behalf of men in distress. 
On the south bank of the estuary of the Lothian Tyne 
stood the monastery of Tiningham. One day a party of 
monks had been bringing down stream, on five rafts, a load 
of timber for the use of the brethren and were trying to 
beach them at the usual landing stage, when a squall of 
wind seized the rafts and bore them swiftly seaward. The 
other brethren promptly launched boats, but for these both 
wind and tide proved too strong. They therefore betook 
themselves to supplication, kneeling on a rocky eminence; 
but that day the availing prayer was not theirs. On the 
opposite north bank stood Cuthbert, amid a crowd of rude 
peasants. When the rafts had been carried so far out to sea 
that they looked no bigger than gulls breasting the waves, 
these onlookers began to jeer and scoff : 

^ If yon monks drown, it will serve them right for scorn- 
ing the good old ways of simple folk and setting up new- 
fangled rules of life.’ 
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Cuthbert thus tried to stem the torrent of abuse : 

‘ What mean ye, my brothers, by reviling men whom 
ye see in the very jaws of death ? Were it not better to pray 
for their deliverance than to rejoice at their danger ? ’ 

GruflBy and angrily was he answered: 

‘ Let no man pray for them, no God pity them ! Our old 
forms of worship they have taken away, and how to keep 
the new none kenneth ! ’ 

Then Cuthbert knelt to pray, bowing his face to the 
ground. Forthwith the gale veered and cast ashore, safe and 
sound, both rafts and crews, at a place conveniently near 
the monastery. The mood of the mob, thus put to the 
blush, also veered. Thenceforward they never tired of 
prating about the faith of worshipful master Cuthbert. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

CEDD OF LASTINGHAM, APOSTLE OF ESSEX 

In quietness anjl confidence shall be your strength. 

• Isaiah, xxx, 15. 

T he year 653 is memorable for the conversion of 
the Middle Angles, whose settlements nearly coin-, 
cided with Leicestershire, and the reconversion of 
the East Saxons, who seem to have been, since their 
rejection of Mellit thirty-seven years earlier, sadly neglected 
by the clergy of Kent. From East Anglia they were parted 
by the marshy valley of the Stour. The efficient cause of 
both forward movements was the personal influence that 
flowed from the Christian court of Oswiu. 

The Middle Angles had for their sub-king a son of Penda, 
named Peada, who had won his father’s confidence by 
strength and nobility of character. His sister Cyneburh was 
already a Christian and the wife of Oswiu’s eldest son Alh- 
frith. She must be carefully distinguished from the daughter 
of Cynegils who had been given in marriage to Oswald. 
When Peada sued for the hand of Oswiu’s elder daughter 
Alhfled he was informed, as Edwin had been when he sued 
for the hand of Athelburh, that his conversion must precede 
the granting of any such suit. So convincing was the elo- 
quence of the court preachers and the friendly persuasion of 
his brother-in-law that Peada in due time professed himself 
eager to become a Christian, apart altogether from his hope 
of thereby winning a bride. He was accordingly baptized by 
bishop Finan, and with him all his train of comrades and 
thanes, in the royal town then called ^e Near-the-Wall, 
twelve miles from the east coast, and now probably repre- 
sented either by the suburb Pandon of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
close to the Black Gate, or else by Benwell, the modern 

LZ 
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form of the ancient Pep Fahel, which means Head of the 
Rampart. Four priests, who seemed well fitted for the task 
by learning and consistency of life, were appointed to teach 
and baptize his folk. Three of them, Adda, Betti and Cedd, 
were Angles ; the fourth, Diuma, was a Scot. Adda’s brother 
was the Utta who had escorted Eanfled by sea from Kent 
to Bamborough and had since become ^bbot of a monastery 
near Gateshead. Cedd had been one of Aidan’s scholSirs at 
Lindisfarne and was the eldest of four brothers, all ordained 
. to priesthood. The other three were named Cynibill, Caelin 
and Ceadda or Chad. All classes of Peada’s subjects lent a 
ready ear to their new teachers, forsook the filth of idolatry 
and flocked together day by day to have it symbolically 
washed away in the wellspring of faith. 

Even Penda was tolerant enough to let the preachers 
invade Mercia with their peaceful tidings ; but he vented his 
disgust and contempt on professing Christians whose faith 
failed to bear, in their daily life, the fruit of good works. 
In his heart of heart he may well have been glad that his 
children should scale spiritual heights which age and 
clogging habit had made inaccessible to him. He may also 
have had a dim foreboding that in him the gods of his race 
had found their last champion, and may therefore have 
nobly determined to remain, at all costs, loyal to them. 
Like Napoleon Buonaparte and Garibaldi, he was one of 
those Men of Destiny whose course, like a cannon-ball’s, 
cannot swerve. Five of his children and five of his grand- 
children won the meed of saintship. 

Sigeberht the Good, king of the East Saxons, so called to 
distinguish him from his predecessor the Little, owed his 
conversion to the friendship of Oswiu, who made full use 
of the opportunities provided by the younger king’s fre- 
quent visits to his court. ‘ They cannot be gods,’ he used to 
insist with brotherly earnestness, ‘ that are made by men’s 
hands; neither wood nor stone, the chips of which have so 
many base uses, can form the substance of godhead. 
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Either they feed a fire, or are moulded into household pot- 
tery or thrown into the gutter and trampled under foot. 
We must rather: think of God as too great for our mental 
grasp, too spiritual to be seen by the eye of man. Almighty 
He is. Eternal, the Creator of heaven, earth and the races 
of men, the Ruler of a world which He will justly judge. 
We must believe tl^at His abode is not in worthless and 
perishable dross but in the heavens. We may feel sure that 
hU who learn and do the will of their Creator receive from 
Him eternal rewards.’ 

By such eloquent testimony, often repeated, Oswiu did 
for Sigeberht what Albert had done for Sabert and Edwin 
for Eorpwald. Sigeberht’s train of friends and counsellors 
withheld for a time their consent from his baptism, but 
became at length, by similar exhortations, no less fully con- 
vinced than he, and were baptized with him by bishop 
Finan at Near-the-Wall, probably about the same time 
as Peada and his Middle Angles. 

Before he left Northumbria Sigeberht begged his host 
to provide him with teachers for his folk. Fully realizing 
the importance of this opening, Oswiu then recalled Cedd 
from Middle Anglia and sent him, attended by another 
priest, to Essex. With praiseworthy zeal and thoroughness, 
Cedd and his nameless comrade trudged afoot through the 
length and breadth of their new district and organized the 
church life of numerous converts. He then revisited his 
Northumbrian home and passed beyond to Lindisfarne in 
order to confer with Finan. When that bishop learnt from 
his friend how richly the mission to the East Saxons had 
been blest, he summoned, probably from Iona, two other 
Scotic bishops to join him in consecrating Cedd bishop of 
that folk. He was thus more heedful of the Nicene canon 
than Paulin had been in consecrating Honorius, or than 
Wilfrith afterwards was in consecrating Swidbert and 
Oftfor. At or about the same time he also consecrated Diuma 
bishop both of the Mercians and of the Middle Angles. Fit 
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priests for such high ofl&ce were too scarce, remarks Beda in 
explanation, for either of these folks to be the only flock 
entrusted to a shepherd of souls. By the ;river Trent the 
Mercians proper were, like the East Anglians, divided into 
a north folk and a south folk. 

On his return to his diocese Cedd made full use of his 
enlarged authority by ordaining priests and deacons to 
help him preach and baptize. For some of them he built 
churches which formed centres of quasi-parochial work.' 
He also built two monastic churches round which dwelt 
busy swarms of monks, keeping, as well as it could be kept 
by untrained beginners, the rule of Iona and Lindisfarne. 
Of these two churches the principal stood on the tongue of 
land which lies between the Blackwater and Crouch estu- 
aries. It is probably the ruinous chapel of St Peter, Ythan- 
chester, in the parish of Bradwell. The other was built at 
Tilbury-on-Thames. The site of the former was the ancient 
Roman stronghold Othona, the massive ruins of which 
were reclaimed from the sea early in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. There he carefully instructed those 
assistant clergy, all picked Essex men, none, so Beda seems 
to imply, imported from the north. 

Cedd’s episcopal duties did not hinder him from fre- 
quently visiting Northumbria, in order to keep in pastoral 
touch with his former flock. His brother Caelin had become 
a kind of chaplain to Oidilwald, the young sub-king of 
Deira. So deeply impressed was this king with Cedd’s holi- 
ness, wisdom and strength of character that he begged his 
acceptance of a site for a monastery. The bishop accord- 
ingly chose a spot among the Pickering hills, nearer to 
caves of robbers and lairs of wild beasts than to peaceable 
homesteads, hoping thus to realize the ideal of Isaiah xxxv 
by making a spiritual desert fruitful of holy thoughts and 
deeds. 

In order first to cleanse the place from the pollution of 
the many evil deeds which had there been done, he fasted 
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and prayed there,, with Oidilwald’s permission, during the 
ensuing Lent of the year 655. Except on Sundays, his only 
meal, eaten in the evening, consisted of bread, an egg and 
milk diluted with water. Thus, he assured his royal friend, 
had his teachers been wont to hallow sites chosen for 
monastery or church. Ten days before the end of Lent 
he was summoned away by that youngster on urgent 
business, possibly ^connected with the impending cam- 
T^ign, but left his brother Cynibill to finish his task. The 
monastery then built there became famous as Lasting- 
ham. Oidilwald himself often retired thither to join in the 
prayers or to hear preachers. On the slope of a long hill 
that looks northward from Kirkby Moorside may still be 
seen traces of Cedd’s building. In the hollow below the 
church a narrow oasis of green turf forms a cheerful con- 
trast to the widespread purple heather. 

The reconversion of the East Saxons was to Anna a 
source not only of spiritual joy but of such political strength 
that in the year, 654, of Cedd’s consecration, he tried, but 
miserably failed, to throw oil the heathen yoke. Hardly one 
of his men survived the disastrous battle in which he and 
his eldest son Jurmin fell. The victor set on the throne of 
East Anglia Athelhere, the elder of Anna’s two brothers, 
whose wife, Hereswith, may have taught him to hate the 
murderer of her cousin Oswini. 

But Penda’s own course was nearly run. During the 
twelve years of Oswiu’s reign he had waged in Bernicia 
a harrying warfare which was checked neither b\ the double 
marriage alliance nor by the gift of Oswiu’s young son, 
Ecgfrith, as a hostage to the Mercian queen Cyneswith. 
It seems probable that, like her two daughters, she was 
Christian, and we know of none except Birin to whom they 
can have owed their conversion. Oswiu now tried to buy 
peace with priceless gifts of jewellery anti plate; but, spurn- 
ing the offer and deaf to every entreaty, Penda determined 
to make a clean sweep of the Bernician Angles. In order to 
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swell his host to irresistible strength he .summoned to his 
aid all the Kymry. Wheh the Welsh levies had mustered, 
each under its own leader, in the marchland of the upper 
Severn, side by side with the levies not only of the Mercian 
ealdormen but of the sub-kings Oidilwald and Athelhere, the 
united force marched northward along the coast road and 
was, from time to time, reinforced by the levies of Cumbria 
and Strathclyde. Accordingly, when Penda deployed his 
troops on the Manau which we call Linlithgow, no feweir 
than thirty leaders unfurled their banners. Athelhere had 
Acted as Penda’s agent in organizing the campaign ; Oidil- 
wald acted as his guide to the field of battle but drew off his 
warriors to a place of safety as soon as battle was joined. 
Having thus, probably under compulsion, before he was 
twenty years old, played fast and loose with both Oswiu and 
Penda, he completely disappears from history. 

Outnumbered by a host thrice as large as they could 
muster, Oswiu and Alhfrith, like Oswald of yore, put their 
trust in the leadership of Christ. The former also bound 
himself by a twofold vow to dedicate his baby daughter 
Alfled to the monastic life, and to give twelve pieces of land 
as sites for as many monasteries, ‘ If the heathen king,’ he 
is reported to have said, ‘ knoweth not how to treat our 
peace offerings, let us bring them to Him who well knoweth, 
the Lord our God.’ At first he stood on the defensive by 
occupying Blackness Castle, the citadel of the ancient Caer 
Maunguid, and appeased the invaders by giving them all 
the cattle and intoxicating liquors he could collect in the 
neighbourhood. Then, while the hostile chieftains were 
gorged and drunken, he fell on them suddenly in the night. 
At the last moment Cadwalader, the Christian king of 
Gwynedd, unable, perhaps, any longer to kick against the 
pricks of conscience, drew off his forces. To his name, 
which means grasj^er of battle, was therefore added in 
Welsh tradition the sneering epithet Cadwommed, battle- 
shirker. The struggle had hardly begun when the enemy’s 
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lines broke in flighjt. Among the slain were Athelhere and 
nearly all the othei:/leaders. As the Kishon for Deborah and 
Baraka so the Winwaed, swollen by autumnal rains, fought 
for Oswiu, drowning many more than were cut down by the 
sword, and avenging, as the gleemen sang, the death of five 
kings. 

In the river Winwaed is avenged 

the slaughter 6f king Anna, 

the slaughter of Sigeberht and Ecgric, 

the slaughter of St Oswald and Edwin the Fair. 

The stream has been identified with the Avon, which 
forms the boundary between Linlithgow and Stirling. 
Traces of the name Winwaed, which means Battle Ford, 
seem to remain in the Fechtin Ford, about a mile above 
Manuel, and the Red Ford, half a mile higher up. Penda’s 
bodyguard broke with him through the enemy’s line, but 
they and he were overtaken and slain in Midlothian. 
Eighty, according to the Chronicle, was then the age of that 
grand old heathen. His invincible prowess, during twenty- 
two critical years, had the supremely important effect of 
compelling our forefathers to build their faith on a more 
solid foundation than desire of worldly prosperity. He 
was therefore, though he knew it not, a necessary agent 
of Christ and is, we may believe, enjoying his due 
reward. 

Cyneburh, Penda’s daughter, became the foundress and 
first abbess of a convent called after her Cyniburgacaster, 
the modern Castor near Peterborough. To her also Lady 
Connyburrow Walk and Coneygreve Close owe their names. 
Her dies natalis is March 6. Her sister Cyneswith was 
one of her nuns and became abbess after her. If it be true 
that her advice caused young Offa, the handsome and 
popular king of Essex, to accompany Cpenred of Mercia 
into monastic seclusion at Rome, Cyneswith was alive in 
the year 709. The kinswoman Tibba of those two sisters 
dwelt near them at Ryhall, perhaps as an ankress. Their 
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bodies and hers were, in the year 972, transferred by abbot 
Alfsi to Peterborough. v 

Merewald, the fourth of Penda’s five sons, became sub- 
king of a district in the west of Mercia, now the county of 
Hereford, and married the Kentish princess Eormenburh, 
whose pet name seems to have been Eaba. She is also called 
Domneva, which is probably a contraction of Domina 
Eaba. He and his folk, the Hecana, owed their convCTsion 
to a Northumbrian priest, Edfrith. Milburh, the eldest of >i5. 
three daughters, founded a convent of nuns at Wenlock 
and died, at the age of sixty, on June 25, in or about the 
year 722 ; but in the Hereford missal her day is February 28. 
Her mother founded on the isle of Thanet, at the plaee now 
called Minster, a convent of which her sister Mildred, after 
being trained at Chelles, became second abbess, having 
seventy nuns under her charge. Early in the eighth century 
Mildred and four other Kentish abbesses attested with sig- 
nature and cross the famous privilege granted by king 
Wihtred to the churches and monasteries of his kingdom. 
Her day is July 13. Merewald’s third daughter, Mildgith, 
was a nun at Eastry in Kent and died young, on Janu- 
ary 17, 676. The successor of Merewald, his youngest 
brother Merchelm, was, like him, revered as a saint. So was 
his only son Merewin, 

which from the holy sacrament 
Of baptism was taken by miracle express 
To the bliss of heaven to reign there endless. 

These are the words of Henry Bradshaw, a true Benedictine 
monk of St Werburgh’s, Chester, who died in the year 1518, 
soon after he had written them. 

The good news of that deathblow to heathenism must 
have quickened the growth and renewed the vigour of 
Cedd’s Christian community in Essex. Since the day of 
Winwidfield, November 15, 655, no ruler in Britain has dis- 
owned allegiance to the triune Godhead, Father, Son and 
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Holy Ghost. From, another point of view Oswiu’s victory 
ended in favour of the Angles the struggle for supremacy 
which the nomipally Christian Kymry had been waging 
against them for nearly 200 years. Stone monuments still 
indicate four main lines along which the victors soon after- 
wards peacefully penetrated Cumbria: 

(1.) along the Roman Wall to Bewcastle, Carlisle and 
Ruthwell; 

over Stainmoor to Kirkby Stephen, Addingham and 
Kirkoswald; 

(8.) up the Maiden Way to Lancaster, Hatton and Hever- 
sham; 

(4.) over the fells or round the coast to hold the important 
harbour of Ravenglass, on both sides of which, at Irton and 
and Waberthwaite, were Anglian settlements. The smooth 
and highly finished chisel work which covers the Irton cross 
bears witness to the excellence then attained by North- 
umbrian stonecraft. The Brythons of Strathclyde and the 
Scots of Argyle became, in consequence of his victory, mere 
tributaries of Oswiu; but over the Piets beyond the Forth 
he soon claimed full kingship, as the uncle and heir of 
their king Talorgan, who died in 657, after reigning foiu* 
years. 

In fulfilment of his vow Oswiu duly dedicated to mon- 
astic uses twelve pieces of land, each ten hides in area, six 
in Bernicia and six in Deira. They were to be battlefields 
whereon men who had preferred heavenly to earthly 
warfare would win by their prayers eternal peace for his 
folk. He also committed his daughter Alfled to the care 
of Hild, who was then ruling an island convent near Hartle- 
pool. Two years later that abbess founded, on ten hides of 
land near Whitby, one of the pieces dedicated by Oswiu, 
the double monastery which gave her untying fame. There 
the young princess grew in the graces of the hidden life, 
became abbess in her turn, died in 713, her sixtieth year, 
and was buried beside her father and mother in the St 
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Peter’s church where lay also the corpse of her grand- 
father Edwin. 

There are good grounds for the conjecture that, soon 
after Winwidfield, the headquarters of government was 
removed from Bamborough to York. There Oswiu might 
hope at last to win the loyalty of Oswini’s former subjects. 
Bernicia, relieved from pressure of invaders, might safely 
be entrusted to sub-kings chosen among the native eaidor- 
men. Alhfrith was probably appointed sub-king, not of 
Deira, but only of the modern West Riding, the Elmet 
and Loidis which had been conquered by Edwin. The 
Welsh population of that district was doubtless more 
thickly clustered and of higher mettle than elsewhere in 
Northumbria. By them chiefly was probably put on Oidil- 
wald the pressure which drove him into the ill-starred 
host of Penda. As Alhfrith was only on his father’s side 
descended from the hated invaders, he may well have been 
a sympathetic and popular ruler of that outlying district. 
His mother’s name, Ri-emelth, seems to be Welsh for royal 
twin. Her grandfather Rum was perhaps the son of 
Urbgen who baptized Edwin. Alhfrith may also have been 
ruler of Lancashire, Westmorland and Cumberland. 

Though his father-in-law had the right of a conqueror 
to the throne of Mercia, Peada was left in undisturbed 
sovereignty south of the Trent but survived his father only 
a few months. His fate was even more tragic than Oswini’s, 
because his murder was contrived by the treachery, not of 
a rival Christian king, but of his own Christian wife, who, 
with almost fiendish perverseness, chose Eastertide for the 
commission of her crime. This recrudescence, in ruthless 
Athelfrith’s granddaughter as well as in his son, of the 
proverbial cruelty of the Angle race is probably typical 
of many such relftpses in all ranks of life. To Alhfled’s 
crime was perhaps due, at least partly, the determination 
of the Mercian ealdormen to cast off their land her father’s 
yoke. In the year 658, three of them, Immin, Eaba and 
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Eadberht, rebelled against Oswiu, drove out his viceroys 
and elected as their king Wulfhere, the second son of 
Penda, whom, :on account of his youth, they had kept 
hidden. Together with him, they exercised their newly-won 
freedom, spiritual no less than civil, in joyous service of 
‘ the Lord Christ, their true King, for the sake of the 
eternal kingdom in beaven.’ Their first bishop, Diuma, died 
earljf in that year; his successor, another Scot named 
^^Uach, soon resigned and retired to Iona, perhaps 
because he was unwilling to transfer his worldly allegiance 
from Oswiu to Wulfhere. The vacancy was filled by Trum- 
here, the kinsman of Oswini who, as abbot of Gilling, had 
been earnestly praying both for that martyr and for the 
more hapless, because guilty, Oswiu. Though not reckoned 
among the Bretwaldas, Wulfhere was inferior to few of 
them in the extent of his dominion and the beneficence 
of his rule. His vigorous reign lasted seventeen years. 
To him Frithwold owed his place, the sub-king of 
Surrey who helped Erkenwald found a monastery at 
Chertsey. 

In course of time, while both king and people were 
rejoicing in daily additions to the number of East Saxons 
who set their faces heavenward, it became Cedd’s painful 
duty to excommunicate one of Sigeberht’s thanes, who 
was also his kinsman but had, in defiance of the bishop’s 
warning, wedded a woman who could not be his lawful 
wife. All converts were forbidden to enter the thane’s 
house or eat at his table. In the easy-going fashion that 
betokens weakness of character the king set at naught 
this prohibition and accepted the offender’s invitation 
to a banquet. As he was afterwards riding homewards 
thence to his palace, the bishop, also mounted on horse- 
back, met him. Dimly aware, perhapst that such good- 
natured behaviour was utterly wrong, Sigeberht leapt 
down and cowered, begging pardon, at the feet of Cedd, 
who had likewise dismounted. Touching the prostrate king 
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with his pastoral staffs the wrathful prelate sternly de- 
nounced retribution against the transgressor: 

‘ Because thou wouldest not refrain from entering the 
house of that banned wretch, in that very house thou must 
thyself die ! ’ 

Sigeberht was in fact soon afterwards there mur- 
dered by that very thane and his brother, who had both 
been exasperated, so they pleaded in excuse, by'' their 
king’s habit of freely forgiving wrongs done to him^tfi. 
He was, as we have seen, unable to distinguish either 
between private and public duty, or between forgiveness 
and impunity, than which, as the Iron Duke truly said, 
nothing is more inhuman to the victims of the miscreant. 
His successor was his brother Swidhelm, whom Cedd 
baptized at Rendelsham in Suffolk, a royal vill of East 
Anglia. The new king’s conversion seems to have been due 
to the influence of Athelhere’s brother and successor, 
Athelwald, who took him by the hand as he climbed out 
of the font. From this action of Cedd we may infer his 
friendly co-operation with Berhtgils Boniface, the bishop 
who had brought an undiluted stream of Roman influence 
from Kent into East Anglia. 

At the Conference of Whitby, held early in 664 to settle 
the Easter controversy, Cedd acted as interpreter and won 
praise by his alertness. Whether he had, like his brother 
Chad, learnt Gaelic in Ireland, or from the Scotic monks 
of Lindisfarne, is not recorded. In obedience to the decision 
of Oswiu, he abandoned the Scotic reckoning and at once 
introduced the catholic into his diocese. Later in the same 
year he made a second journey northward to visit Last- 
ingham and there, on October 26, fell a victim to the 
devastating pestilence which had already, on July 14 , 
proved fatal to^Frithona Deusdedit, the first English 
archbishop of Canterbury, and to Earconberht, king of 
Kent. The brethren of Cedd’s East Saxon monastery no 
sooner heard of his death and burial than they gave a 
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touching proof of their affectionate devotion to their 
father in God. Some thirty of them made their way to 
Lastingham, longing either to live or die, whichever might 
be their lot, near his body. All were heartily welcomed by 
their fellow soldiers, but all shared his fate, except one little 
lad, who had not then been baptized and whose preser- 
vation was therefore attributed to Cedd’s own intercession 
in the spirit realm. After that marvellous escape, so Beda 
"wJJ? from eternal death he lived long enough to become 
a useful priest and a devout student of Holy Writ. 

In Cedd’s diocese the same visitation of pestilence sifted 
tares from wheat. Essex was then ruled, under the over- 
lordship of Wulfhere, partly by the devout Sebbi, partly 
by his nephew Sighere. Sebbi’s subjects, fortified by their 
king’s example, clung with unflinching loyalty to the new 
faith. Sighere, on the contrary, and very many of his sub- 
jects, dwellers probably in and near London, fell back on 
their old worship, forsaking their belief in their own eternal 
destiny and hoping to prolong their earthly life by pro- 
pitiation of heathen gods. When news of this apostasy 
came to the ears of king Wulfhere, he sent to reclaim 
them a party headed by Jaruman, who had, jointly with 
Finaii, baptized him and, in the year 662, succeeded 
Trumhere as bishop of the Mercians. With such inde- 
fatigable zeal did this devoted missionary and his com- 
panions set about their task, exploring every corner of the 
land, that they brought back both king and people to the 
way of righteousness. The heathen temples and altars 
were either abandoned or destroyed, the churches were 
reopened, the name of Christ so regained its constraining 
power over the stray sheep that they preferred to die, 
putting their whole trust in Him, rather than live in the 
foulness of unbelief. With joy and thankfulness dancing 
in their hearts, Jaruman, his clergy and preachers re- 
turned home. His work among the East Saxons was con- 
tinued by Erkenwald, who became, in the year 675, third 
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bishop of London. Under the patronage of Wulfhere he 
founded two monasteries; the first, wljiich he ruled him- 
self, at Chertsey in Surrey; the other; at Barking in 
Essex, he committed to the care of his wise and holy 
sister Athelburh. Their father’s name was Ofla; their 
birthplace Stallington in Lindsey. Erkenwald used his 
own patrimony for the endowment of both houses, and 
summoned Hildelith from some Neustrian convent, pro- 
bably Faremoutier, to instruct Athelburh in the rulj^^f 
monastic life. Like Faremoutier Barking became a double 
monastery; the monks were kept so strictly apart from 
the nuns that they had even a separate chapel. On Octo- 
ber 11, 664, the disastrous pestilence proved fatal to Athel- 
burh. Hildelith was then elected abbess in her stead, but 
the same scourge had wofully thinned her family. One of 
the victims was a small boy named Asica, about three years 
old, who was being reared among the nuns. With his last 
breath he thrice called one of them, Eadgjdh, Eadgyth, 
Eadgyth ! On that selfsame day she followed him to their 
eternal home. 

Cedd’s first grave at Lastingham was outside the group 
of monastic buildings ; but when, in course of time, a stone 
church was built in honour of the Blessed Virgin, his body 
was reverently entombed at the north end of the altar. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century, in the course 
of repairs to Kirkdale Church, his sculptured tombstone 
was found by diggers. The ornamentation consists chiefly 
of such interlaced scroll work as began, about twenty 
years after Cedd’s death, to display the skill attainable 
by Northumbrian masons. Near it was found a stone slab 
which probably covered, at the south end of the same altar, 
the tomb of the hapless Oidilwald. On it are sculptured a 
beautiful raised /.cross and arabesque leaf-tracery. Round 
the four angles of the cross runs the runic inscription: 
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A mpy of the the tombstone of J oseph 

Barber Lightfoptjhi tiishop Auckland, 

Fortunately for ih the reign of Sebbi 

lasted thirty yeara/Sh^reiUarkable was hiif humble piety 
and simplicity he was fitter to be a bishop 

than a king, Oidy hiS: wife kept him so long at the helm of 
state. At last, when disabled by illness, he became a monk 
and sppii psissed painlessly and happily away. His tomb 
in Old St Paul’s kept his memory green till the year of 
the Great Fire. 

Oswiu’s thankoffering for his victory was measured, as 
we have seell, Ijy reference to a unit of land, the hide, which 
will often recur in this book, and may therefore fitly be here 
explained. Beda’s equivalent Latin phrase, terra unius 
famUiae, tells us that a hide of land w^as deemed enough to 
support one household. The head of such a household was 
the free ceorl; the land included arable strips, a grazing 
lot in the common meadow and the right to use the undis- 
tributed woodland waste, not only by felling timber but by 
fattening swine on the undergrowth. The acreage of the 
hide varied inversely as its fertility. A conveyance of land 
included not only cattle but theows or enslaved tillers of the 
soil, some of whom had for their ancestors captives, 
whether Brythons or pre-Brythonic aborigines, taken as 
lawful spoil by the earliest Angle, Saxon or Jute invaders. 
It seems probable that in Britain as in Gaul, during the 
Roman occupation, Christianity was almost entirely con- 
fined to the cities. If so those theows were as heathen as 
their captors. Theows who belonged to one of the conquer- 
races had, for the most part, either been, as baseborn 
djttspring, sold into slavery by their own fathers or sur- 
^rendered their own freedom in payment of their debts. 

In the Tribal Hidage, that ancient land survey of all 
England, which may well be the tribute roll of the three 
Northumbrian Bretwaldas, 120 acres constitute the stanr 
dard hide. 
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CHAPTER XV 
WILFRITH CLIMBING 

And the child grew on, and was in favour both with 
the Lord and also with men. 1 Sam. ii, 26. 

H e Was born in 634, the ‘ loathsome ’ year of apos- 
tasy, and is introduced to us as a bright and hand- 
some boy of thirteen, who used to hand the dishes 
and fill the mead-horns for the companion thanes of 
king Oswiu when they feasted in his father’s haU. Their 
host may well have been one of the twelve who helped 
Oswald rally an army round the cross at Hevenfeld. He 
seems to have retired from active service to the landed 
estate which had rewarded his fidelity. Instead of a kind 
mother Wilfrith had a harsh stepmother and therefore 
begged his father to send him to court. One day accord- 
ingly, in the year 648, he rode into Bamborough, escorted 
by a retinue of servants. Their horses were the best in 
his father’s stable, their clothing and armour such as 
befitted the first entry of a young nobleman into the 
royal presence. Thus early in life was his taste for pom- 
pous display generously gratified. 

By some of the thanes who knew him he was warmly 
commended to the young queen Eanfled, whose patronage 
was readily bestowed on so promising a lad. Soon after- 
wards an aged companion thane named Cudda, whose 
faithful service had endeared him to the king, became dis- 
abled by paralysis and resolved to join the monastic 
brotherhood of Lindisfarne. To him Wilfrith was assigned 
by the queen as his attendant. Having gladly accepted the 
charge he submitted, we are assured, with such hearty 
goodwill to the tasks and restraints laid on him that he 
won fatherly affection from all the seniors, and brotherly 
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love from the boys of his own age who were being trained 
in the school. He learnt by heart the Latin version of the 
Psalter kno^irn as the Gallican, which Jerome had made 
at Bethlehem from the Segtuagint text and which now 
forms part of the Vulgate. On the death of Aidan in 651 
Cudda was elected abbot and, seeing doubtless that the 
place was too strait for the impulsive and clever lad, kindly 
gave Wilfrith leave to depart. His eager imagination had 
been so kindled by what he had heard from the queen’s 
chaplain of Rome and Roman ways that he begged to be 
sent thither, though none of the Angle folk had then 
crossed the AIpS except in a slave-gang. As Eanfled owed 
her faith to Roman teachers she naturally encouraged, 
and may even have proposed, the bold adventure. After 
taking counsel with his father she sent him to her cousin 
Earconbert, king of Kent, there to await the finding of a 
trustworthy companion for his long and arduous journey. 

The young traveller’s hostess was Anna’s eldest daughter, 
the holy Sexburh. During the year he spent at their court 
he won the affection of the royal pair by his devout and 
studious habits, even committing to memory another Latin 
version of the Psalter, known as the Roman, being Jerome’s 
revision of the old Italic version. Many passages thus twice 
lightheartedly learnt, as gymnastic for his active mind, 
must have been meat and drink to him in the anxious 
crises of his tempestuous career. 

At last, when the delay was becoming tedious, one of 
Oswiu’s companion thanes, named Biscop liaducing, six 
years older than Wilfrith, came hurrying through Kent 
on his way Romeward and was easily j)ersuaded to take 
his fellow pilgrim in his train. He also had abandoned his 
worldly prospects in order, as Beda puts it, to take service 
under the true King. 

Wilfrith found Lyon so fascinating that he lingered 
there; but his elder companion, being cast in a sterner 
mould, would not wait; so they parted in dudgeon. The 

MZ 
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archbishop of the city, Aunemund, captivated by Wil- 
frith’s handsome face and winning manners, entertained 
him and his train of servants with lavish hospitality. His 
first impression was deepened, we are told, by the sen- 
sible talk, strenuous activity and ripe steadiness of char- 
acter which distinguished his guest. Together, we may 
feel sure, they climbed the hiU of Fourvi^res, the summit 
of which had been, in the year 177, the scene of the famous 
martyrdoms. With the splendid panorama of the Rhone 
and Saone valleys outspread before them, the younger 
man eagerly listened to the elder’s entrancing tales of the 
ancient glory of the city and the chequereffTOi^unes of the 
Christian community. The archbishop’s brother, Dalfin, was 
then count of Lyon and had an unmarried daughter. This 
wealthy heiress was offered to Wilfrith, and also the 
government of a large district, if he would but stay with 
Aunemund and become his adopted son. The young pil- 
grim accepted the adoption, but gave such good reasons 
for declining the marriage that he was liberally furnished 
with guides and resources for completing his journey to 
the apostolic see. There, in the church of St Andrew on 
the Coelian Hill, where Gregory and Austin had been wont 
to worship, Wilfrith, kneeling before the altar, earnestly 
prayed for ability to learn and eloquence to teach the 
Gospel in all its fullness. Before he rose from his knees he 
felt assured that his prayer had been granted. After spend- 
ing several days in going the round of the holy places 
he found a good friend in Boniface, the papal archdeacon, 
and passed many months in learning from him the four 
Gospels, the Catholic reckoning of Easter, the Roman 
ritual and forms of prayer, as they stand in the Gelasian 
and Gregorian Sacramentaries. 

Wilfrith’s first visit to Rome coincided with a crisis in the 
history of the papacy important enough for a digression 
In the year 638 the vigorous Emperor Heraclius tried to 
pacify his Monophysite subjects by asserting, in his famous 
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Ecthesis, that, though there might be two natures in 
Christ, there was only one will. The Patriarch of Con-, 
stantinople agreed with him, but the new heresy found 
no favour in the West and aroused bitter controversy 
just at the time when the very existence of Christendom 
and the Empire was being threatened by Islam. Ten years 
later, in the year 648, his grandson, Constans, a lad of 
seventeen, tried to hush the matter up by removing the 
Ecthesis from the doors of the Church of the Holy Wisdom 
and posting there his no less famous Type, which forbade 
any to spe4Pi:J[ifj;iceforth either of one will or two in Christ. 
To Pope Martin I this proceeding seemed so impudently pre- 
sumptuous that he summoned a council which met in 649 
and was attended by 202 Italian bishops. From the place 
of meeting it is called the Council of the Lateran, as the 
ancient basilica of our Saviour was then beginning to be 
named. A unanimous decree upheld the doctrine of the two 
wills and fulminated anathemas against the opposite party. 
Consequently, on the night of June 18, 653, Martin was 
roughly dragged from his bed in front of the high altar of 
that basilica by the exarch Theodore and shipped off to 
Constantinople. There, though in feeble health, he was 
imprisoned and afterwards, more strictly, in the Crimea, 
where he died a true martyr on September 16, 654. 

Seven weeks earlier, on August 10, in defiance of the 
canons and to the horror of all pious and orthodox citizens 
of Rome, the pliable Eugenius had been elected pope by 
order of Constans. To him, perhaps before the death of 
Martin, Wilfrith was introduced by Boniface, in order that 
he might bow his head beneath the interloper’s hand. Then, 
fortified by the relics he had collected, he returned to 
Lyon and stayed there as the guest of Aunemund, receiving 
instruction from learned teachers. By Aunemund himself 
he was tonsured in the Roman way. 

A tragic event suddenly broke the thread of his pleasant 
life. In the year 657 that prelate was, by order of Ebroin, 
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beheaded as a traitor in the market-place of Chfilons-sur- 
Saone. Wilfrith showed the strength of his affection by 
following him thither and offering to share his benefactor’s 
fate. With life pulsing strong' in his healthy frame, being 
then only twenty-three years old, he stripped in readiness 
for the death-blow. Awestruck by his noble bearing, the 
executioners asked, ‘ Who is yon handsome youngster ? ’ 
and were told by the bystanders that he was an Angle 
from oversea, a fellow-countryman therefore of beloved 
Bathildis. ‘ Spare hirn ! ’ they cried. After that narrow 
escape he reverently buried his second fa^tbeai made his 
way homeward and gave his relics due credit for the safety 
of his journey. The crowning victory of Winwidfield had, 
in the midst of his five years’ absence, dealt the death- 
blow to aggressive heathenism. He was heartily welcomed 
by Alhfrith, who was then ruling Elmet as sub-king; and 
received from him a gift of land for a monastery at a place 
which has been variously identified with Stamford near 
York, Stainforth near Doncaster and Stainforth near 
Giggleswick. This was Alhfrith’s second gift of land ‘ for 
the healing of his soul.’ His first and best had already, 
while Wilfrith was basking in the prospect of becoming 
Aunemund’s heir, been bestowed on abbot Eata and the 
monks of Melrose. When he first crossed his patron’s 
threshold Wilfrith expanded his greeting into the follow- 
ing short homily, which may be taken as a fair sample 
of the eloquence which seemed to Alhfrith " angelic ’ : 

‘ Jesus Christ, the son of God, gave this order to his 
disciples and to their chief, the Apostle Peter : Into what- 
soever house ye enter, say. Peace be unto this house. The 
groundwork of this peace we ought first to lay in ourselves 
between body and soul, as the teacher of the Gentiles 
declared, saying. Let the peace of Christ rule in your 
hearts. Then between us and our neighbours peace ought 
to be kept, according to the precept of Jesus Christ, Have 
salt in yourselves and be at peace one with another/ 
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Little did the preacher gUess, while he spoke these 
words, how far from peaceful would be the remaining half- 
century of his earthly course. 

Time passed: the two young men became, ^ like David 
and Jonathan,’ bosom friends, and persuaded one another 
that they were chosen vessels sent to purge their Church’* 
of Scotic error. Eata, Cuthbert and the other Ripon 
brethren were accordingly requested by Alhfrith either to 
change their customs or depart. They of course departed; 
Wilfrith promptly supplanted them, probably in the year 
661, just ^before Colman succeeded Finan as bishop of 
Lindisfarne. Tfl *was in fact a preliminary skirmish to the 
conflict which took place at Whitby, three years later, in 
which Colman was one of the protagonists. 

The other, Agilbert, had lately travelled to Northumbria 
from Wessex, in order to visit both Oswiu and Alh- 
frith. He was by birth a Frank, had been consecrated 
bishop in Gaul, and had lived a long time in Ireland study- 
ing the Scriptures in some of the monastic schools, which 
were then at the height of their well-deserved fame. After 
the death, on December 3, 650, of Birin, the apostle of 
Wessex, Agilbert offered his services to King Cenwealh, 
who was only too glad to admit to the vacant see such a 
learned and active man. In the year 663 Cenwealh divided 
the diocese without consulting him and installed at Win- 
chester a Wessex man named Wini, who had also been con- 
secrated bishop in Gaul. It may be noted in passing that, 
in the year 585, three such ‘ vacant bishops ’ as he and 
Agilbert signed the acts of the Council of Macon. The king’s 
excuse for this arbitrary proceeding was his weariness of 
the bishop’s foreign accent or dialect. Deeply offended, 
Agilbert promptly resigned the see of Dorchester. It seems 
hard to believe that so able a man let twelve years pass 
without learning the language of his flock, which was 
closely akin to his mother tongue. 

By almsgiving and sympathy the new abbot of Ripon 
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endeared himself to the po6r, the orphan, the widow and 
the ailing. He won the respect and goodwill of all classes 
by his tranquil humility, sober and simple habits, unfailing 
kindness, clear and powerful preaching. Yet he was still, 
though tonsured, merely a layman. At Alhfrith’s request 
Agilbert ordained him priest, thus encroaching on the 
prerogative of bishop Colman, whose episcopal orders all 
three men were presumptuous enough to regard as invalid. 
That sub-king, we are told, first learned from Cenwealh the 
Roman ways he so strongly preferred. 

The precarious tenure of Ripon by Eata is ajjoteworthy 
exception to the revolutionary rule whicfT^overned the 
dedication of land to the service of God, Before their 
acceptance of Christianity the new invaders of Britain had 
carved out of their folkland, as it was called, only life 
estates. Gifts therefore of land, even from a king to his 
gesiths, lasted no longer than the joint life of grantor and 
grantee. The earliest recorded gift of land in perpetuity is 
Albert’s to the cathedral church of Rochester, as follows: 

‘ . tibi, Sancte Andrea, tuaeque ecclesiae .... 
trado aliquantulum telluris mei .... Hoc cum 
consilio Laurencii episcopi et omnium principum 
meorum signo sanctae crucis confirmavi eosque 
jussi ut mecum idem facerent. Amen.’ 

Such a boc or charter, the joint act of king and witan, 
was deemed sufficient to confer permanent ownership not 
only on church or monastery but on a private individual. 
Bocland however, as it was called, still owed to the fyrd its 
tale of territorials, to burhs and bridges all needful repairs; 
the triple obligation is commonly called trinoda necessitas. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

CUTHBERT HOSPITALLER AND PRIOR 

In the apostles of England, the ascetic and the mis- 
sionary characters were happily blended. Their devout 
retirement was a means of gaining rest and strength of 
body, mind and spirit for new work. During the first cen- 
tury of the^onversion every monastery was a mission 
station and every mission station a monastery, 

William Stubbs, Rolls Series, vol. xxxviii (ii), p. xv 

T he crowning event of Cuthbert’s boyhood had for 
its background the star-spangled firmament and 
for its foreground the bleak and bare Lammermuir 
Hills, where he was one of a company of shepherds. While 
his fellows slept he was as usual passing the night in 
wakeful adoration. Suddenly he had a vision which may 
have been due to a shower of meteors flashing athwart 
the sky. So ecstatic was his mood that they seemed to him 
a choir of angels descending to earth and bearing back to 
their home on high a soul of surpassing beauty. On the 
morrow came tidings that Aidan had, at the very moment 
of his vision, entered into life through the gate of death. 
At last, surely, after long years of humble heart-searching, 
Cuthbert’s hour had come. Having enjoyed such a clear 
view of the glory of heaven, he could no longer trifle with 
the shows of earth. As soon as he had told off his cattle 
to their owners, he mounted his horse and rode away, spear 
in hand, down the haughs of the Leader to old Melrose, 
whither, rather than to Lindisfarne, he was attracted by 
the fame of Prior Boisil. By him, from the gate of the mon- 
astery, the young traveller was being watched as he leapt 
down from his horse, flung to his attendant the spear which 
had long protected his sheep from wolves, and directed 
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his steps towards the church. His mien and bearing made 
the same impression on Boisil as had Nathanael’s on 
Jesus; and while the stranger was drawing nigh the 
bystanders heard the words, ^ ‘ Behold a true servant of 
God ! ’ fall from the prior’s lips. Seventy years later one of 
them, named Sigefrith, was, in the monastery of Jarrow, 
gasping his last breath and thirsting for his joyous entry 
into life. 

When Cuthbert was close enough to explain the object 
of his journey Boisil gave him a hearty welcome and bade 
him await the return of abbot Eata, who was then absent. 
A few days later Eata granted Cuthbert Sis Heart’s desire 
by tonsuring him and admitting him to the holy brother- 
hood. None walked more steadfastly along their narrow 
way. His abstemious habits had so ripened his natural 
vigour that he was foremost in all the common tasks; but, 
for that very reason, he could not fast so strictly as the 
rest. 

The cluster of huts which formed the monastery was an 
offshoot of Lindisfarne, a kind of mission station planted 
amid a wilderness on a green sheltered slope not far 
below the confluence of the Leader and the Tweed, which 
nearly encircles the site. The name, in its ancient form 
Mailros, may perhaps be derived from the Gaelic mul, bare, 
and rhos, promontory; or may simply mean a place of 
many roses. ‘ The wild rose,’ wrote J. Cockburn Muir, ‘ is 
indigenous. There is no nook, nor cranny, no bank nor brae 
which is not, in this time of roses, ablaze with their exu- 
berant loveliness. In gardens the cultured rose is so prolific 
that it spreads, literally, like a weed.’ 

It was perhaps during this earlier period of his life at 
Old Melrose that Cuthbert made his first venture in the 
warfare of the anchoret by retiring for a period of prayer- 
ful seclusion to a cave or weem on the summit, 600 feet 
high, of the Rock of Weem in Strathtay, about a mile from 
the village Dull. Demoniacal spectres were^believed to 
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haunt the spot; according to the legend the Ancient 
Enemy of mankind tried in vain to dislodge Cuthbert 
by appearing to him in monstrous shape and assailing him 
with threats and darts. , 

Cuthbert’s monastic life thus began a few days later 
than the date, August 31, 651, of Aidan’s death. His age, 
like Wilfrith’s, was then little more than fifteen. In the 
latter half of that decade Alhfrith, the sub-king of Elmet, 
granted to Eata thirty hides of land at Ripon for a new 
monastic settlement. The party of monks he took thither 
included C^hbert, to whom was assigned the care of 
guests. Never probably was simple hospitality more grace- 
fully bestowed than by that sturdy and mirthful young 
monk, out of whose dreamy eyes shone the gladdening 
light of brotherly love. In the bleak dawn of one chilly 
winter morning, while snow lay on the ground, he found a 
benumbed and hungry wayfarer seated in the hut set 
apart for guests. With his own hands he washed, dried 
and rubbed the stranger’s feet, holding them against his 
own bosom to warm them. Food at that early hour he 
could not offer without breaking a rule. Only by the most 
urgent entreaties, adjuring him in the Lord’s name, did he 
overcome the other’s reluctance to wait until the con- 
clusion of tierce. Then the attentive host set on a table 
before his guest the few crusts which were all he could find 
in the larder, and went to the kitchen in search of a freshly 
baked loaf. When he returned the man had vanished, 
but on the crisp snow not a footprint could be seen. Then 
he knew that he had been unawares entertaining an angel. 
As he was putting back the table in the refectory he met 
the scent of new bread, emitted by three warn! loaves on 
the board, white as lilies, fragrant as roses, luscious as 
honey, kneaded in no earthly bakehouse but brought from 
some paradise of bliss. 

Expelled from Ripon, in the year 661, because they 
refused to change* at Alhfrith’s bidding, their reckoning 
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of Easter and other customs, this colony of monks re- 
turned to Melrose. Soon afterwards Cuthbert was smitten 
by the prevalent plague. Dreading the loss of a comrade 
so dear that they felt they could hardly live without him, 
the brethren spent a whole night in prayer for his re- 
covery. No sooner had this been reported to Cuthbert in 
the morning by one of them than he exclaimed: 

‘ God cannot have been deaf to the prayers of so many 
holy men; why then am I lying here? Give me staff and 
shoon ! ’ 

He tried hard to walk, leaning on his staff, and gradually 
shook off his weakness; but one of his tumours became 
chronic and was a constant source of intestinal pain during 
the remainder of his life. The inspectors of his breastbone 
in the year 1827 found a deep hole which had been worn 
by an obstinate tumour of so long standing that the mouth 
of the hole was half covered by an aftergrowth of bone. 
This covering had also been perforated by ulceration. 

None doubtless had prayed more fervently for Cuthbert 
than his father in the spiritual life, prior Boisil, whose 
inner vision was at that time made clearer by the approach 
of death. As soon as he was assured of Cuthbert’s recovery 
he foretold, first that his beloved pupil would pass un- 
scathed through future visitations of the plague, and then 
that the beginning of his own fatal seizure was only a week 
distant. He therefore bade Cuthbert learn as much as pos- 
sible from him in the short interval. It so happened that 
his copy of the Fourth Gospel filled just seven quarto 
sheets of parchment. Having agreed to choose that priceless 
record of their common Master, they read and discussed 
one sheet on each of those gloomily hopeful days. Both 
heeded only its simple teaching about the faith that works 
through love, and forbore to sound doctrinal depths. 
The end came on September 9, which is kept as Boisil’s 
dies natalis. At Durham his skull is preserved in a richly 
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decorated case; a turret of ivory, decked with figures of 
gold and silver, contains a lock of his hair, his shirt of goat’s 
hair and other garments. A book and a comb complete 
the treasury of his relics. After him were named the sheep- 
fair town St Boswell’s-on-Tweed and a church built in his 
honour at Tweedmouth. 

Cuthbert succeeded him as prior of Melrose and became, 
like him, an ardent missionary in the surrounding dis- 
trict. He found many nominal Christians who were dis- 
honouring their name by evil deeds. To some the ruthless 
plague seemed so inconsistent with the Fatherhood of 
God that thSJ^ f^ll back on idolatrous amulets, charms and 
spells, as the best means of lowering the awful death-rate. 
Cuthbert did his utmost to check such apostasy and revive 
drooping faith. From village to village he plodded his way, 
sometimes on horseback, more often on foot. In those days 
a travelling monk or priest was no less heartily welcomed 
in every Northumbrian village than is to-day an S.P.G. 
catechist in the scattered hamlets of Western Canada. 
At a sign from him all assembled to hear the Word of 
Truth. Willing listeners were they, and even more willing 
doers of such Christian duties as proved not too hard. 
Wild passions, intensified through countless ages by the 
fierce struggle for existence, cannot, of course, be tamed 
in a single generation. So skilful a teacher was Cuthbert, 
so well aimed were his shafts of homely wit, so brightly 
shone his angelic face, that none could hide secret guilt from 
that searching look, but all openly unburdened the con- 
sciences which, as they instinctively felt, were already 
laid bare. Nor did they fail to follow up their confession 
with such meet fruits of repentance as he enjoined. His 
favourite haunts were solitary homesteads, perched aloft 
on steep and rugged mountains, which less hardy soldiers 
of the Cross scarcely dared look at, much less climb. The 
penury and boorishness also of the dwellers in such for- 
bidding spots kept away from them less great-hearted 
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ministers of the Gospel thah the young prior. To the task 
of winning, by precept 0;nd example, those neglected folk 
Cuthbert so thoroughly devoted himself that his expe- 
dition kept him away from the^ monastery often for a whole 
week, sometimes for two or three weeks, now and then for 
a full month. 

One of his longest journeys, the object of which is no- 
where stated and is hard to guess, bore him through 
Teviotdale and Ewisdale to the coast; thence across the 
Solway Firth to Kirkcudbright, which preserves his name. 
The Piets of the surrounding district took from the river 
Nith their distinctive name Niduarian. Soon'^after Christ- 
mas Day he and his two companions had a fair passage, 
but had no sooner landed than a violent storm arose and 
hindered the speedy return they had expected. They had 
brought with them no food and were therefore famished 
as well as frozen. After several wakeful nights spent in 
prayer, probably within the natural cavern known as Torr’s 
Cave, which retreats fifty feet into the precipitous rock, 
Cuthbert thus cheerfully, on Epiphany morning, ad- 
dressed his comrades: 

‘ Let us obey our Lord’s command. Seek and ye shall 
find. He will surely enable us to keep the festival of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove after 
his baptism; the day also on which, to strengthen the faith 
of his disciples. He turned water into wine at Cana.’ 

They followed him seaward and found on the beach 
three lumps of porpoise flesh, cleaned and dressed for 
cooking as though with a knife by human hands. After 
returning thanks he remarked that, as each lump would 
feed one of them for three days, they might expect calm 
weather on the fourth. This proved to be a true forecast. 
One of the brethren who shared the adventure was named 
Tych. He became a priest, survived Cuthbert many years 
and never tired of telling the tale. 
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Ebchester in Durham, the site of her first convent, 
and St Abb’s Head, the site of her second, enshrine the 
name of an abbess who was half-sister of king Oswiu. 
They had the same mother^ but her father was not king 
Athelfrith. The second was, like St Hilda’s at Whitby, 
a double monastery, endowed by Oswiu with a wide 
stretch of waste land south of the Lammermuir Hills. 
From the top of their jutting cliff, which rises 500 feet 
sheer above the stormy sea. Abb and her family could 
gaze northward on the coast of Fife, southward on Barn- 
borough looming, in lofty eminence, over Lindisfarne. 
Cuthbert accepted her invitation to spend a few days there 
and gave her community the benefit of his eloquence and 
example. According to his custom, while the rest slept 
in their beds, he went out alone to pray and returned just 
in time for nocturns. One night his silent departure was 
noticed by one of the brethren, who, prompted by curi- 
osity, stealthily followed him. He saw him descend to the 
shore, walk into the sea shoulder deep and there pass hour 
after hour chanting psalms amid the roar of the waves. 
At the first streak of dawn Cuthbert climbed to the beach 
and knelt to pray. Forthwith a pair of seals followed him, 
sprawled on the sand behind him, and began not only to 
warm his feet with their breath but to wipe them with their 
shag. Having thus paid due honour to a worthy man and 
received his blessing, they glided back to their watery 
home. At the hour of nocturns Cuthbert took his place 
in church. The spy was so awestruck by what he had seen 
that he could hardly stagger back to his cell; and shame 
so burdened his conscience that, as soon as the service was 
over, he went straight to Cuthbert, fell on his knees before 
him and, with tears streaming down his cheeks, humbly 
begged pardon, feeling sure that his fault was already 
known. By promising to keep the matter secret during 
Cuthbert’s lifetime he won full and free forgiveness. 

Some time afterwards that Coldingham community 
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became infected first with frivolity and love of fine clothes, 
then with graver moral disorder. Even of the seniors only 
the abbess escaped the taint. Her death, on August 25, 
681, was followed by a fire which consumed all the build- 
ings and was regarded as a heaven-sent punishment. 
So deeply distressed was Cuthbert by this deplorable lapse 
that he made a strict rule forbidding any woman to cross 
the threshold of his monastic church. The rule was applied 
after his death to the churches at Chester-le-Street and 
Durham, where his wandering relics found a resting-place. 
On the island of Lindisfarne, in the midst of a green sward, 
he set apart for the use of women a church*chence called 
the Green Kirk. On that site now stands the parish church. 

It may be taken for granted that prior Cuthbert won 
the fatherly love of his abbot no less than of Boisil. Eata 
had been one of the twelve picked boys whom Aidan first 
trained. There is ample testimony that in devout sim- 
plicity and gentleness he was second only to his master. 
He set his prior the salutary example, which Cuthbert had 
the good sense to follow, of submitting to the decision of 
the Synod of Whitby. Thus, three years after they had 
withstood the arbitrary order of Alhfrith, both men, to- 
gether with Cedd and Chad, sacrificed their cherished tra- 
dition in the interest of catholic unity. When, after the 
retirement of Colman and the other irreconcileables, Eata 
became abbot of Lindisfarne as well as of Melrose, he dele- 
gated his new authority to Cuthbert. Their unselfish sur- 
render was so complete that by their joint authority the 
Benedictine rule there gradually displaced the rule of Iona, 
in spite of stubborn resistance to the change. Among the 
brethren left behind by Colman were some who shared 
his narrow-minded conservatism but lacked his self-sacri- 
ficing hmnility. They must have been dumbfounded by 
Cuthbert’s rare combination of rock-like firmness with 
lamb-like meekness. Day after day he assembled all the 
brethren to hear his arguments in favour pf the change. 
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When the insolent and bitter reproaches ol his opponents 
began to weary him he suddenly rose and, by leaving the 
room, dissolved the meeting; but, as no feeling of resent- 
ment disturbed the tranquillity of his mind, so no frown- 
ing look clouded the bright clieerfulness of his countenance. 
On the following day, as though forgetful of what had 
passed, he repeated the same arguments to the same 
audience. Thus, little by little, he won their submissive 
acquiescence. 

Such was his ardent zeal for watching and prayer that 
sometimes, so the brethren believed, he passed three or 
four nights tunning without a wink of sleep. For so long a 
time, at least his bed in the common dormitory was 
empty. Either he withdrew to some retired spot for an 
ecstasy of prayer, or, while he chanted psalms, his hands 
were busy twisting ropes or weaving baskets. Sometimes 
also he beguiled his weariness by making a circuit of the 
island and peering closely into every corner to see that all 
went well. He used thus to chide the faint-heartedness of 
brothers who grumbled whenever a chance noise disturbed 
their night’s rest or their midday siesta: 

‘ Nobody annoys me by awakening me from sleep but 
rather gladdens me, by thus making me shake off dull sloth 
and do or think of something useful.’ 

So fiercely did his conscience sting him, so intense was 
his longing for a more spiritual life, that he could never 
celebrate at mass without shedding a flood of tears. In 
deepest penitence he followed the example of the Crucified 
by offering himself, soul and body, as a living sacrifice to 
God. At the Sursum Corda his own heart was so truly up- 
lifted that his words were almost inarticulate. Though his 
zeal for righteousness made him deal sternly with sinners, 
penitents found him so tenderly sympathetic that he was 
often the first to shed tears during the confession and 
always ready to share the penance. In his apparel he struck 
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the happy mean between daintiness and disorder. By using 
only undyed wool he set his face against the bright colours 
which were, even in convents, the prevailing fashion. This 
example became a Lindisfarne tradition. 

One day Cuthbert took with him, among his band of 
helpers, on a teaching and baptizing expedition in Teesdale, 
a young lad, who walked beside him. When they had 
tramped far enough over the moors to be very tired, with- 
out coming in view of their journey’s end, their talk was 
somewhat as follows: 

C. ' Who, thinkest thou, comrade, hath to-day prepared 
a meal for thee ? ’ 

L. ' Indeed, sir, I know nobody on this road, and dare not 
hope that any stranger will have pity on us.’ 

C. ‘ Learn, sonny, always to have faith and hope in the 
Lord, because a faithful servant of God never dieth of 
hunger. Seest thou yonder an osprey flying aloft ? It may 
be the Lord’s will that he help us find a meal to-day.’ 

As thus they talked they came to a stream and beheld 
the osprey perched on its bank. At Cuthbert’s bidding the 
lad ran thither, picked up a large salmon which the bird 
had just then pulled out of the stream, brought it to Cuth- 
bert and was gently reproved as follows : 

‘ What, my son, hast thou done ? Why didst thou not 
give our ministering angel his share ? Cut it quickly in half 
and render him his due ! ’ 

The half which they kept was broiled and shared with the 
rest of the party. 

During one of Cuthbert’s frequent visits to his foster- 
mother, the widow Kenswith, a house at the east end of the 
village caught fire and bundles of burning thatch were 
being driven over the other houses by a strong east wind. 
So fierce were the flames that none could come near enough 
to quench them with water. In her alarm Kenswith ran 
home and begged her foster-son to help them by praying. 
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before the whole village was ablaze. Having reassured her, 
he went out and bowed himself to the ground in silent sup- 
plication. The wind then veered to the west and the village 
was safe. , 

Among the king’s reeves Cuthbert had a dear friend 
named Hildmer, whom he made a point of visiting when- 
ever he passed near enough to his homestead. The man 
himself, his wife and his whole household were devoutly 
Christian and given to every kind of good work. One day 
a demon seemed to have taken possession of the woman. 
She gnashed her teeth, uttered piteous groans and flung 
her limbs wildly about. When she had fallen and lay 
foaming, as though in her death-agony, Hildmer sped on 
horseback to Lindisfarne and, ashamed to confess the 
truth, merely begged for a priest to housel her. As Cuth- 
bert was seeking one he had a mental vision of the woman’s 
plight and resolved to go himself to her aid. WTiile they rode 
together, the fear that Cuthbert might regard his wife’s 
symptoms as evidence of hypocrisy made Hildmer weep; 
but these cheering words reassured him: 

‘ Weep not as though I shall find thy wife other than I 
could wish. Well aware am I, though thou wouldest blush 
to tell me, that she is vexed with an evil spirit ; but I also 
know that before our arrival her foe will be put to flight 
and she will be free. It is part of God’s hidden wisdom that 
in this world not only the sin-stained but also the pure- 
hearted be sometimes in the power of Satan.’ 

Surely enough, at the approach of the Holy Spirit which 
filled the man of God, the evil spirit fled, and the woman, 
thus released, arose as though aw^aking from heavy sleep. 
When she had grasped the bridle of Cuthbert’s horse she 
felt that her cure was complete. 

Many years later, after Cuthbert had become bishop, 
Hildmer himself fell seriously ill. One of the friends who 
came to sit at his bedside brought a loaf of bread which 
Cuthbert had lately blessed and given him. * Taste this ! ’ 

N2 
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said he to Hildmer; ‘ unless the sluggishness of our faith 
hinders, it may cure thee.’ Ail present, though laymen, 
were devout Christians and solemnly assured one another 
that their faith in the virtue of the bread was unclouded by 
the shadow of a doubt. A cupful of water was then con- 
secrated by dropping into it a few crumbs of the loaf. No 
sooner had Hildmer swallowed the refreshing draught than 
all his pain fled. His complete recovery soon followed. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

ALDHELM LEARNING AND WRITING. 

The measuring-lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places ; yea, mine inheritance is acceptable unto me. 

Psalm xvi, 7. 

O NE of the feeders of the Bath Avon is the brook 
Ingelbojirnc, which the Welsh called Bladon. At 
the confluence stood, early in the seventh century, 
the ruins of Caer Bladon, one of the twenty-eight walled 
cities left by the Romans in Britain. Thither, in the reign 
of Cynegils, came from Ireland, where he had been ‘ beset 
by thieves and robbers,’ a pious and learned Scot named 
Maelduib. Having landed at Avonmouth, he tramped the 
Roman road to Bath and finished his journey by passing 
along the Fosseway through the recesses of Selwood. 
In Burnvale, under the beetling south side of the narrow 
neck by which was then approached the fortress, and now 
the abbey church, he built of clay and wattle a lowly 
hermitage. His Welsh neighbours were Christian and 
fairly civilized. Farms well stocked with cattle and ponies 
filled the clearings, blacksmiths were busy at their anvils, 
corn was ground in windmills, on Sundays all paid willing 
heed to the summons of the church bell. 

There is good ground for the conjecture that Maelduib 
was one of the monks who shared Carthach’s expulsion 
from Rahan. If so, his migration took place about the 
same time as Fursey’s, also while Pope Honorius was 
entrusting Birin with his fruitful mission and persuading 
the churches of southern Ireland to abandon their obso- 
lete reckoning of Easter. The hermit soon began to relieve 
his penury by taking pupils; the ruins of Caer Bladon and 
the trees of the forest supplied building materials for his 
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monastic school and for a small basilica dedicated to St 
Michael. 

In the year 652 king Cenwealh defeated the Welsh at 
Bradford-on- Avon and added to Wessex a wedge of land, 
the base of which is a line drawn from Penselwood to Wells 
and its apex near Cricklade. Maelduib seems to have been 
duly honoured by the conquerors, for they named his forti- 
fied precinct Maeldubesburh, which is now spelt Malmes- 
bury. That wedge of land, the northern end of Selwood 
Forest, has fitly been called the land of Malmesbury. To 
the learned abbot was then entrusted a young scion of the 
royal stock of Wessex, whom he doubtless called Mallem, 
M standing for the affectionate Mo or My. The boy’s full 
name was Ealdhelm. In one of his extant letters, splitting 
the word into its two syllables, he calls himself the old 
helmet that protects. His father’s name was Kenten; in the 
eccentric luxuriance of his Latinity he so far outshines even 
Gildas that his mother was probably Welsh. Maelduib can 
hardly have had a merrier, wittier or more industrious 
pupil. Agilbert was then bishop of Dorchester and pro- 
bably formed an intimate friendship with the only man in 
his diocese who was as learned as himself. Thus he also 
may well have been one of Aldhelm’s teachers. If, as may 
fairly be presumed, Lismore, the second foundation of 
Carthach, was one of the monasteries in which Agilbert 
had studied, epistolary intercourse maintained by Mael- 
duib with old comrades may have been the cause of his 
entry into Wessex. 

In the year 658, after he had taken by storm the twin 
hill fortresses of Cadbury and Sutton, near Penselwood, 
Cenwealh drove his Welsh foes across the river Parrett. 
The name Sigwell, meaning well of victory, is a local 
memorial of that eventful campaign. Then followed the 
peaceful penetration of Exe Vale by the conquerors, which 
gradually isolated Dorset from the other shires of West 
Wales. During the fourteen remaining years of his reign 
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Cenwealh was fully occupied in protecting his realm 
against the restless ambition of Wulfhere. In the year 
661 that king defeated him at Pontisbury, near Shrews- 
bury, ravaged Wessex as far as Ashdown, thence passed 
southward and seized the Isle of Wight, together with the 
Meon district of Hampshire. From the approximate coin- 
cidence of this disastrous campaign with Agilbert’s depar- 
ture we may perhaps infer that the division of his diocese 
was not the only cause of his discontent. 

Aldhelm was one of Hadrian’s first pupils at Canterbury 
and probably .removed thither in the spring or summer 
of 671 . Among his new comrades was Brihtwald, who after- 
wards became abbot of Reculver and archbishop of Can- 
terbury. His four years of study there were broken by an 
interval and ended by an illness which drove him home. 
In an affectionate letter to that abbot, written about three 
years later, he specifies, among the hindrances that had 
kept them so long apart, a fresh attack of the same ail- 
ment, which ‘ parches to the very marrow my w^asting 
limbs.’ Such distressing symptoms may have been partly 
due to his cold bathing in the fountain which still bears his 
name. So ruthless was he, says William of Malmesbury, to 
his rebellious body that neither winter frost nor the mist 
that rose in summer from the marshes deterred him from 
standing there, shoulder deep, till he had, like Kentigern 
and other Keltic prodigies of austerity, chanted the Psalter 
from beginning to end. His conscious life was wholly given 
to God, being divided between reading such prayers as 
were fit for the ears of God and eager listening for the 
answer of His voice. He ate no more than enough to main- 
tain the ceaseless activity of his body and mind. For money 
he cared naught and kept all that was given him only until 
he could spend it usefully. If William and Faricius have 
told the truth, his chastity was rather aggressive than 
defensive. Whenever a damsel, as fearless as himself, shared 
with him board or bed, their joint psalmody filled with 
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dismay the Devil they were thus mocking. His elaborate 
expositions, both in prose and verse, of the surpassing bliss 
that always falls to the lot of the unwedded, could not, 
justly claims William, have been written by a man who 
failed to practise what he preached. Moreover, in his letter 
to Wihtfrith, who had put himself to school in Ireland, he 
strongly warns his young friend against the love-tales of 
Greek mythology and the society of people who live loosely. 
In a minor key, he advises him to prefer the hospitality of 
a humble cottage to that of a splendid palace, and to wear, 
for protection against the chill blasts of tl^e northern cli- 
mate, not a costly purple robe but a graceful cassock lined 
with coarse fur. 

Aldhelm’s prose treatise, De Laudihus Virginitatis sive 
de Virginitate Sanctorum, displays familiarity with all the 
Christian biographies that had been written before his 
time. Of the ten nuns to whom it is addressed six were con- 
tent with their English names; the others had assumed the 
names, Justina, Scholastica, Eulalia, Theda, of virgin 
saints whom they desired to emulate. First in the list stands 
Hildelith, abbess of Barking; third Cuthburh, wife of Aid- 
frith and foundress of Wimborne; fourth Osburh, a kins- 
woman of Aldhelm. From his compliments to them on their 
learning, scientific as well as biblical and literary, it appears 
that in such convents as Barking, during Beda’s lifetime, 
every one of his works must have been heartily welcomed 
and fully appreciated. After an elaborate comparison of 
nuns to bees Aldhelm pours forth a flood of somewhat 
stilted eloquence in praise of virginity, but warns his readers 
against the error of imagining that chastity is the only 
virtue they need practise. The rest of the work, three- 
fourths of the whole, extols thirty-six men, from Elijah 
onwards, who have been conspicuous patterns thereof, and 
twenty-four women, beginning with the Virgin Mary. 

The hexameter poem, De Laudihus Virginum, covers 
nearly the same ground and is of later date. Both works were 
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written in Theodore’s lifetime, but perhaps not many years 
before his death. This one begins with an elaborate double 
acrostic; the hexameter verse, 

Metrica tirones nunc promant carmina castos 
is formed by reading downwards the initial letters of each 
line and the finals upwards. 

Aldlielm wrote also a hexameter poem, De Octo Prin- 
cipalibus Vitiis. These principal vices are: (1) Unchastity, 
(2) Gluttony and Drunkenness, (3) Greed of Gain, (4) Dis- 
cord, (5) Melancholy, (6) the spiritual slothfulness called 
Akedia, (7) Vaingjory, (8) Pride. 

‘ Aldhelm’s style,’ truly says Montague James, ‘ recalls 
the intricate ornamentation of the Keltic manuscripts of 
the time. The thought is simple, as are the ingredients of the 
patterns in the manuscripts; but it is involved in exhausting 
periods, and wonderful w'ords are dotted about in them like 
spangles. To some scholars of that age, learning meant 
chiefly the knowledge of strange words. Aldhelm shares the 
delusion.’ 

Like a house without cupboards, his mind was littered 
with reminiscences of omnivorous reading which seem to 
be always blocking his way ; but so stately is the swing of his 
prose that it cannot have been written altogether at ran- 
dom. By far the least restrained and most puzzling of his 
extant letters was written to Eahfrith, who had lately 
completed six years of study in Ireland and was therefore, 
perhaps, well qualified to appreciate such a violent ebulli- 
tion. The pith of the letter is the superiority of Theodore 
and Hadrian to the most learned Scots, 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

COLMAN OF LINDISFARNE, INISBOFFIN AND 

MAYO 

wspifTcroTeptjQ virap^wv tHjv iraTpiKiov fnov TropciSoaewif. 

Gal. i, 14. 

H e was the third and last bishop given by Iona to 
Northumbria. The abbot who chqse him was called 
Cummian the Fair. His predecessor Finan had left 
him a legacy of strife in reference to the reckoning of 
Easter. During the ten years that had passed since Aidan’s 
death the influence of James the Deacon, of queen Eanfled, 
her chaplain Romanus and her Kentish companions, of 
Benedict Biscop, Alhfrith and Wilfrith, had won the ad- 
herence of many, especially in Deira, to the catholic reck- 
oning. A Scot named Ronan who had, in Gaul or Italy, 
become fully convinced, actively supported them and found 
nearly everybody but Finan ready to listen to his argu- 
ments. By severely upbraiding the zealous bishop this 
eager disputant merely embittered his opposition. 

As though the moon herself had become an arbiter in 
the controversy, the Scotic rule failed so miserably in the 
years 655 and 658 that the catholics may well have pointed 
the finger of scorn at their obstinate opponents. One full 
moon fell earlier than March 25, the erroneous Scotic 
equinox, and the Sunday belonging to the next fell later 
than April 21, the extreme Scotic date. In both years, 
therefore, the more conservative Scots treated XXI moon as 
Easter Day, though XX was their extreme lunar limit. The 
date in the former year was March 29, a week later than the 
catholic; in the latter March 25, three weeks earlier. 

The reckoning here called Scotic, with lunar limits XIV 
and XX, appears in the official records of the Roman Church 
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during the thirty years from 8i2 to 342. It was adopted in 
314 by the Council of Arles, whose first canon ordered that 
the date of Easter should be everywhere the same, and was 
brought into the British Isles by the three British bishops 
who attended that council. The reckoning here called 
catholic was devised in the year 525 by Denis the Little, 
who also introduced the era now called Christian. His first 
cycle of ninety-five years ended in 626, the second in 721, 
when Beda had become so recognized a master of chrono- 
logy that his authority soon made that Dionysian reckoning 
universal. Its lupar limits are XV and XXI. Another reckon- 
ing, the Victurian, recognizing alternative lunar limits 
XVI and XXII, long held its ground in Gaul, the land of its 
author, and was adopted, through a misunderstanding, by 
the churches of Southern Ireland in or about the year 638. 
Their intention was to conform to the catholic Easter, 
which, as their envoys discovered at Rome, sometimes 
preceded the Scotic by three or four weeks. 

Among the more thoughtful and earnest of the new 
converts there was much searching of heart and vague 
dread lest, though nominally Christians, they might, while 
thus at odds with one another, be forfeiting the reward of 
their faith. Oswiu’s training had made him so thorough a 
Scot in thought and speech that he regarded Iona as the 
home of all sound doctrine; but his loyalty to his teachers 
had long been an apple of discord in his home and might 
be carried too far if it fanned into flame the smouldering 
rivalry between Deira and Bernicia. He was also, perhaps, 
still trying to conciliate the subjects of murdered Oswini. 
Among the many Northumbrians who had during his reign 
put themselves to school in Ireland was one named Tuda. 
Not long after Colman’s consecration he returned thence a 
fully fledged bishop, wearing the coronal tonsure and, in 
regard to Easter, like the southern Scots his teachers, a 
convinced Catholic. He lost no time in setting to work 
under Colman’s orders and became, to all he met, by 
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example as well as by precept, an active promoter of the 
Christian faith. The catholic party was further reinforced 
by bishop Agilbert, who brought with him a priest named 
Agatho, probably his own chaplain. In accordance with his 
advice a conference to discuss the question was held at 
Whitby, in the monastery of Hild, early in the year 664. 
Thither came Colnian with his clergy, Oswiu and Alhfrith, 
Agilbert and Agatho, Wilfrith, James and Romanus, 
Though it was a purely Northumbrian gathering, bishop 
Cedd was also present as abbot of Lastingham. He sided 
with Colman; so did Hild and her double family. Oswiu 
presided and opened the proeeedings with an earnest plea 
for uniformity. ‘ We who serve one God,’ he urged, ‘ ought 
to keep one rule of life. Whichever tradition therefore 
proves on inquiry to be the truer ought to be accepted by 
us all.’ He then bade Colman state the source from which 
his rule was derived. As that bishop had not learnt, well 
enough to speak it fluently, the language of his flock, his 
speeches were interpreted by Cedd, who knew Gaelic well 
enough; but Colman was probably no less fluent in Latin. 
‘ My reckoning of Easter,’ quoth he, ‘ is derived from my 
seniors w^ho sent me hither as bishop. All the world knows 
that none of our fathers used any other reckoning, and that 
they stood high in God’s favour. The same reckoning was, 
as we read, used by John the Evangelist, the disciple who 
was especially dear to our Lord, and by all the churches 
which John ruled. Who, then, dares to despise or blame it ? ’ 
Agilbert, the senior member in rank of the catholic 
party and a stranger to local feuds, was next ordered by 
Oswiu to declare the source of the catholic custom and the 
authority by which it was supported. ‘ Instead of me,’ 
deftly pleaded that bishop in excuse, ‘ pray let my pupil, 
the priest Wilfrith, speak; he and I are of one mind with 
the other observers of Church tradition who are sitting 
here; he can better and more clearly explain our views in 
English than I could by an interpreter.’ Thus, by a master- 
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stroke of tactics, the Scotic custom was, at the outset of the 
debate, made to seem foreign. 

In obedience to Oswiu, Wilfrith, as reported by Beda, 
thus began : 

• 

‘ Our Easter we saw kept by everybody at Rome, where 
the blessed apostles Peter and Paul lived, taught, suffered 
and lie buried; by everybody in Italy and Gaul, as we tra- 
velled through those countries, learning and praying. We 
have, moreover, ascertained that it is also the Easter of 
Africa, Asia, Egypt and Greece; of the whole world, in fact, 
whithersoever the Church of Christ has spread, the Easter 
of every tribe and every tongue, except only these Scots 
and their partners in frowardness, I mean the Piets and 
Britons. Though they inhabit part only of the two islands 
that fringe the ocean on the edge of the earth they foolishly 
waste their strength in fighting against the whole world.’ 

That, with so good a case, Wilfrith could not refrain 
from being rude to his opponents shows the darker side of 
his character. His youth and his obligation to his former 
teachers intensified the rudeness. But worse followed. After 
he had clearly shown the difference between the customs of 
St John and the Scots, his opponent cited Columkille as a 
man of such undoubted holiness and spiritual power that 
he must surely be a safe guide. This renewed appeal to 
authority Wilfrith might have met by merely showing that 
Columkille was, through no fault of his own, ignorant of 
the change of reckoning adopted at Rome for the sake of 
accuracy; but he preferred to hint that though the founder 
of Iona had done in the Lord’s name many deeds of power, 
he might yet be one of those to whom would be spoken, in 
the Day of Doom, the scathing words, ' I never knew you ; 
depart from Me, ye that work iniquity.’ He proceeded as 
follows, abandoning the above strong argument in favour 
of a weak one: 

‘ However holy was your Columkille, I may call him 
ours too if he was really a member of Christ; he surely can- 
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not be set above the most blessed chief apostle, to whom the 
Lord said : Rock is thy name, and on this rock will I build 
my church, and the gate’s of Hades shall not prevail against 
it, and to thee will I give the keys of the kingdom of heaven.’ 

# 

The last few words gave Oswiu an opening of which he 
took full advantage. 

O. ‘ Is it true, Colman, that our Lord said those words to 
Peter ? ’ 

C. ‘ Quite true.’ 

O. ‘ Canst thou produce proof that any such authority 
was given to thy Columkille ? ’ 

C.‘No.’ 

O. ‘ Then ye both agree that these words were originally 
said to Peter and that to him were given by our Lord the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven ? ’ 

C. and W. ‘ Agreed.’ 

O. ‘ This, then, is my last word to you both. He is the 
doorkeeper whom I am unwilling to gainsay; but, to the 
best of my knowledge and power, I desire in everything 
to obey his rules, lest, perchance, when I arrive at the doors 
of the kingdom, there be none to open for me.’ 

We may imagine that, as he thus cleverly closed the 
discussion, a smile of triumph lit up the king’s features. Few 
of Colman’s supporters could resist the appeal to their 
superstitious dread, A large majority not only of those who 
had been summoned to the conference but of the uninvited 
bystanders thenceforth preferred the reckoning which had 
become catholic. The question of the tonsure was also dis- 
cussed and decided in favour of the coronal. The Scotic 
monks, like the Druids, shaved the head in front of a line 
drawn from ear to ear. 

Stung to the quick by Wilfrith’s brutally insolent lan- 
guage, Colman remained steadfastly loyal to the tradition 
of his elders but bowed to the adverse decision by returning 
to Iona, in order, as he explained to the king, to confer 
with his friends there how he ought to behave. With him 
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went, of the Lindisfarne brethren, not only all the Scots 
but also thirty Angles. None but a true spiritual father 
could have won such devoted affection from men of alien 
race and speech. The Scotic mission to Northumbria had 
lasted just one generation when it thus came to an untimely 
end. The islet which those missionaries had hallowed bore 
silent witness to their complete subjugation of the flesh. 
Besides Finan’s Church, built of hewn oak and roofed with 
a rush thatch which also covered the walls by reaching to 
the ground, there stood only such buildings of the rudest 
type as were sufficient for the barest needs of the brother- 
hood. No form oS wealth had they but cattle; gifts of money 
received from the rich quickly slipped through their fingers 
into the hands of the poor. The great folk of the world out- 
side came, if they came at all, only to pray in the church and 
to hear the Word of God. No need therefore had the abbot 
of a guest-house or well-filled purse. At a crisis in affairs of 
state the king himself used to come, attended by five or six 
thanes, to sit like David before the Lord. When he had in 
the church fully unburdened his heavily laden soul and 
found complete refreshment for his weary spirit, he was 
ready to depart. If perchance they stayed for a meal, they 
wanted nothing better than the plain daily fare of the 
brethren. Such whole-hearted service of God won high 
esteem for the hooded cochal or cloak of the travelling 
monk; wherever he went a glad welcome awaited him on his 
arrival at a lonely homestead. The people he met on the 
highway ran and bowed the head to be signed with the 
cross by his hand, while his lips uttered a blessing; to his 
words of spiritual counsel they lent an attentive ear. On 
Sundays men vied with one another in crowds to be first at 
church and hear discourse of God. Whenever a priest arrived 
at a village the assembled peasants eagerly sought to learn 
from him the simple secret of his joyous life. In those days 
none of the clergy had any other motive for tramping from 
place to place than his desire to preach, baptize, visit the 
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sick and minister to all the needs of every soul. So com- 
pletely had they purged themselves from all taint of greed 
that only with extreme reluctance did they, even for build- 
ing monasteries, accept grants of land and endowments. 

On May 1 of that year, about four in the afternoon, a 
total eclipse of the sun filled Britain with dread of coming 
woe. Early in the summer the bubonic plague broke out 
more fiercely than ever in the south and spread northward 
into Bernicia, dealing grim death far and wide. On the 
same day, July 14, the king of Kent and the archbishop of 
Canterbury, Earconberht and Frithona Deusdedit, were 
both slain. Later in the year Cedd and Tuda shared their 
fate. 

Colman’s wise forethought was a leading feature of his 
character and had endeared him to Oswiu, who must have 
been very sorry to lose so trusty a counsellor. In order that 
the few Angle brethren who chose to stay in Lindisfarne 
might have a sympathetic rulerj he obtained from the king 
as a parting boon the appointment of Eata as their abbot. 
At Iona he spent four years, and may, in the interest of the 
founder’s reputation, so grossly assailed by Wilfrith, have 
asked abbot Cummian to write the life of that saint which 
was afterwards expanded by abbot Adamnan. Thence 
Colman and his too faithful followers made their way to the 
far west of Ireland, taking with them the share of Aidan’s 
bones which they had brought from Lindisfarne. 

About six miles from Renvyle Point, in the Joyce dis- 
trict of Connaught, lies a bare and desolate island called 
Inisboffin (Inis-bou-finde), from the spectral White Heifer 
by which it was believed to be haunted. On that island they 
settled, building themselves an oratory and cells, but did 
not long dwell together in unity. In the late summer, when 
the harvest grew ripe for the sickle, the Scots used to leave 
the labour of reaping to the Angles and wander away on the 
mainland, each through the old familiar scenes of his boy- 
hood. When winter set in they used to return and claim 
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their share of the provisions which the Angles had gathered 
and stored. Distressed by the consequent dissension, gentle 
and patient Colman searched far and near on the mainland 
till he found a fit site for another monastery. With noble 
generosity he himself paid for it the price demanded by the 
owner, who stipulated that the resident monks should also 
give him the benefit of their prayers. The seller and all his 
neighbours then helped Colman to build there a new monas- 
tery, into which, as soon as it was ready, the Angles moved, 
leaving Inisboffin to the Scots. The place was called 
Magh-eo, which means Plain of Yews. The colony was so 
abundantly recruited from England that even as lately 
as the year 1468 it was described as Mayo of the Saxons. 
Like the other monasteries of northern Ireland, it adopted, 
early in the eighth century, under the influence of Adam- 
nan, the catholic reckoning of Easter. 

Six or seven years after Colman’s departure the first visi- 
tation of his province brought the venerable archbishop 
Theodore of Tarsus to Lindisfarne. He set his seal, as it were, 
to the Whitby decision by dedicating Finan’s Church to St 
Peter. His companion, abbot Hadrian, presented to the 
monastery a copy of the Vulgate which he had brought with 
him from his own monastery at Naples, Not only the text 
of that copy but the festivals of the Church of Naples are 
consequently preserved in the famous Lindisfarne Gospels. 
The hosts of these distinguished guests were abbot Eata 
and prior Cuthbert. 

On August 8, 674, Colman died at Inisboffin. His oppo- 
nent Agilbert returned to Gaul after the conference and 
found a home in the double monastery of Jouarre, which 
had been established in the year 634 by two disciples of 
Columban, Ado and his brother Dado. Late in the year 666 
he became Bishop of Paris. In 670 he was invited by Cen- 
wealh to return to Wessex, but sent instead his nephew 
Ldthair, who was consecrated bishop by Theodore. Agil- 
bert died on October 11, 680, six weeks before Hild. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
DAUGHTERS OF ANNA 

(SYRE, AUBERGE, SEXBURH, AWDRY, WITBURH) 
King’s daughters are among thy favourites. 

Psalm xlv, 10. 

O F Anna the Uffing we know that his father Eni 
was a brother of Radwald and may therefore, 
like Radwald, have been converted and baptized 
in Kent while Albert was king. It may fairly be assumed 
that Anna himself was a pupil in the Christian school 
established by bishop Felix and endowed by king Sigeberht 
the Learned; but the first recorded event of his life is his 
election to the kingship of East Anglia after Sigeberht and 
Ecgric had been defeated and slain by Penda. No date is 
assigned to this event in the Chronicle and the date, 637, 
given in the Book of Ely can be reconciled neither with the 
overlordship of Oswald, nor with reliable dates in the life 
of Fursey, nor with expressions used by Beda about the 
duration of Sigeberht’s reign and retirement. Either 643 or 
644 well fits the facts. This nephew of unstable Radwald 
was, according to Beda, a devout and exemplary Christian, 
uniformly excellent in purpose and achievement, happy 
also in the goodness and holiness of his offspring, all of 
whom were baptized by Felix. His wife’s name was Sewar. 
That he was her second husband appears from the fact 
that he had a stepdaughter named Saethryth, whose merit, 
like Bathild’s, so outweighed her alien birth that she 
became abbess of Faremoutier-en-Brie, that is Farae 
Monasterium in Brige, the famous child of Luxeuil. In 
Prance she is venerated as St Syre. Her successor, Anna’s 
own daughter Athelburh, is venerated in France as St 
Auberge and was in her turn succeeded by their niece 
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Earcongot, In like manner the first three abbesses of Ely 
were his daughter Athelthryth, thfe foundress of the con- 
vent; Earcongot’s mother Sexburh, the widow of Ear- 
conbert, King of Kent; and h^r sister Ermenild, the widow 
of Wulfhere king of Mercia. His youngest daughter, 
Witburh, was first a nun of Ely and then became famous 
as the ankress of Dereham. We may imagine how eagerly 
responsive these brilliant princesses were to the eloquent 
preaching of Felix and Fursey, and how blithely they and 
their handmaidens embroidered with nimble fingers splen- 
did fabrics for tjie adornment of altars and ministering 
clergy. 

Two at least of the five, Athelthryth and Witburh, were 
keeping pure and fragrant the moral atmosphere of their 
father’s court when the heathen Cenwealh, king of 
Wessex, fled thither from the wrath of Penda. At the risk 
of offending his own overlord Anna gave the fugitive a 
hearty welcome, although he must have known how obsti- 
nately, perhaps scornfully, deaf an ear his guest had for 
a whole decade been turning to the persuasive eloquence of 
Birin. But the roughest of Saxon warriors had ever been 
ready to pay almost divine honour to the noblest women 
of their race; and in presence, we may suppose, of those 
girls, clad with such radiant beauty of holiness as had 
never been dreamed of by a son of Woden, the grim features 
wore a milder look, the harsh voice was subdued to a gen- 
tler tone, the soul of Cenwealh began to loathe its own 
foulness and to long for such cleansing as only the sweet 
influence of the Holy Spirit can bestow. In due time he was 
baptized by Felix and led up out of the font by his joyful 
host. He also married a lady named Sexburh, not to be con- 
founded with the queen of Kent. A year more or less 
before Cenwealh recovered his kingship the death of that 
beloved bishop plunged them all into deep mourning. Just 
then Anna and his family welcomed Hild as their guest and 
enjoyed her society for a whole year. 

02 
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Not only Anna but his ealdormen and thanes had 
already shown their gratitude for the devoted work of 
Fursey and his comrades by enlarging and endowing their 
settlement at Cnobheres Burh, pleasantly situated in a 
forest glade, within view of the sea, on the Suffolk side of 
the river Waveney. Fursey himself had been driven away, 
not only by the disaster which placed on Anna’s shoulders 
the burden of kingship, but by his clear foresight that it 
was only a beginning of troubles. Soon after his death, 
which happened a year or two later than the death of Felix, 
an invading force of heathen Angles drove Anna from part 
at least of his realm, plundered that monastery, captured 
some of the brethren and scattered the rest. Abbot Foillan, 
‘ kept safe by the right hand of God,’ ransomed the cap- 
tives and sailed away with them to Gaul. 

In 654, the year of Anna’s defeat and death, Athelthryth 
had been living for two years among the South Gyrwas of 
the fenland as the wife of an ealdorman named Tonberht. 
It was probably she who ordered the burial of her father 
at Blythburh in Suffolk, near Bulcamp Forest, the tra- 
ditional scene of the battle, and of her brother Jurmin, who 
had also been slain, at Bury St Edmunds. 

It seems worth while to catch, from the tales told to 
Jonas of Bobbio by the nuns, such a glimpse as we can of 
the joys and sorrows shared at Faremoutier by her sister 
and half-sister. It seems probable that Saethryth was 
attracted thither by what she heard of the place from 
Felix, who was doubtless entertained there on his way from 
Burgundy to East Anglia, and that she afterwards invited 
Athelburh to join her. 

The precinct of the convent was bounded by a rampart, 
beyond which none might pass; but it sometimes happened 
that a couple of novices, chafing at the restraint, used a 
ladder to scale it under cover of night. The rule of Luxeuil 
seems to have been thoroughly adopted there, and was 
even amplified by requiring daily confession to be made 
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thrice instead of twice, after the office of prime as well as 
before dinner and at bedtime. The younger sisters con- 
fessed to the elder, whom they called mothers, but pro- 
bably revealed only as mu 9 h as they chose unless they 
felt sure to find motherly and indulgent sympathy with 
such stumbles as bruised their upward-striving souls. Of 
one hapless pair it is recorded that there was never a word 
of truth in their confessions, whether they were answering 
questions about their past life in the world or about their 
daily shortcomings in thought, word or deed. Unable any 
longer to bear the hollow mockery to which they had thus 
degraded their life, they fled away on a pitchdark night 
but were pursued, captured, brought back and urged in 
vain by the whole community to unbosom their woe. 
Then, to the dismay of all, they began to shriek, ‘ Back ! 
Back ! Wait awhile ! ’ to a throng of dusky demons whom 
they saw advancing to seize them. As a last resource, the 
abbess begged them to confess and fortify themselves with 
sacramental food. At that word they gnashed their teeth 
and grinned horribly. Then shrieking ‘ To-morrow ! To- 
morrow ! Back ! Back ! ’ they expired. After they had been 
buried as far as possible from the convent a fiery disc, 
like a round shield, often appeared above their tombs, 
especially in Lent and on Christmas Eve. Piteous howling 
also was heard, above which rang out the cry, ‘ Woe is 
me ! ’ When three years had passed since the burial, the 
abbess opened the tomb and found it scorched with fire. 
Of the bodies nothing was left but a heap of ashes. 

A few of the sisters found their plain and scanty ration 
of victuals so insufficient that they feasted in secret on a 
private store of dainties. One such glutton continued the 
indulgence of her appetite so long that her soul revolted 
and she began to loathe all food but bran, acorns and vege- 
table pottage. Another’s conscience so scared her during a 
sharp attack of illness that she made full confession to 
Mother Fara. 
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In the garden the nuns* themselves grew vegetables for 
their meals. It is related of one of them named Willesuind, 
also English, that after she had lived there many years 
she was at work as usual with others in the garden, sud- 
denly foretold her own speedy departure and soon after- 
wards fell ill. As she lay abed, joyfully awaiting release, 
she recited from memory the books of the Bible, beginning 
with the Pentateuch and ending with the Gospels. She then 
told the sisters by her bedside that before her departure the 
Lord would grant her the consolation of knowing that 
they were rid of a powerful adversary who had presumed 
to encroach on their land and harass their tenants, namely 
Ega, the Major Domus or Mayor of the Palace, who had, 
in January, 639, been appointed by the dying king Dago- 
bert guardian of his infant son, Clovis II, and regent of the 
kingdom. Surely enough, in that very year, 641, he was, 
soon after she had spoken, so smitten that he died. Another 
day, while the bystanders were listening spellbound to her 
gentle psalmody, Willesuind suddenly ceased to sing and 
said to one of them : 

‘ Take thy dirty rubbish outside and throw it away ! ’ 

To the others, who asked what she meant, she ex- 
exclaimed: 

‘ See ye not that her mind hath not yet been purged, by 
confession, of the filth which befouled it while she yet lived 
in the world, before she entered this holy precinct? ’ 

Abashed by the exposure of her secret guilt, the maiden 
fell prostrate on the floor and made a full confession before 
her sisters to her dying mother. Willesuind’s last moments 
were gladdened by a vision of a departed sister named 
Ansildis, who seemed to summon her heavenward. When 
she had breathed her last some of the sisters who were 
walking away from her cell heard the singing of the angels 
that bore her aloft. At all these touching deathbed scenes 
both Saethryth and Athelburh may well have been present 
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Of a sister named Ercantrudis, who had been bred from 
infancy in the convent, it is related that her patience, 
piety and gentleness made her a general favourite, but that 
one of her penances for a breach of rules included excom- 
munication till the penance was over. As the following day 
was Martinmas she felt the hardship so acutely that she 
burst into tears. After spending the night in remorseful 
prayer she felt assured of the Lord’s forgiveness and was 
consequently absolved by the kind abbess in time to 
receive her share of the housel at the festival mass. During 
the remainder of her life she broke no rule. Towards the end 
of her last illnesife, while she lay almost at her last gasp, she 
suddenly exclaimed to the watching sisters : 

‘ One of you is still so dead in her sins as to be no fit 
companion for you who have crucified yourselves to the 
world. Send her away ! ’ 

Amid the ensuing hubbub one of them came forward, 
pale and trembling, bowed herself to the ground and 
meekly confessed that she had been secretly hankering after 
her old worldly life. After nightfall Ercantrudis begged them 
to put out the light in her cell and, in answer to the ques- 
tion why, asked: 

See ye not the approaching glory ? 

Hear ye not the choirs of singers chanting. 

Give thanks to the Lord, for He is good: 
for His mercy endureth for ever. 

Give thanks to the God of gods : 
for His mercy endureth for ever ? 

Then, bidding her mother and mates farewell, she 
breathed her last with a smile on her lips. 

While a sister was ill there was always by night a party 
of watchers in her cell; but it often happened that many, 
even all of them, fell into deep slumber. When, for instance, 
a sister named Bithildis was close to the goal of the long 
and blameless course on which she had entered in girlhood. 
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the bell which rang for noctums roused from sleep all her 
watchers. Afterwards, a^ the day dawned, one of them, who 
had filled the lamp with oil and water, found the liquid appa- 
rently changed to milk. All, including the abbess, were 
thereby sorely puzzled, but at last saw therein a sign from 
God that, though other watchers fall asleep, the eyes of His 
mercy are always wide open. As the pure spirit of Bithildis 
winged its way heavenward her body exhaled a balmy fra- 
grance. 

When at last Burgundofara’s own hour drew nigh, a high 
fever seized and prostrated her. One of the sisters, named 
Gibitrudis, a near kinswoman of the venerable abbess, 
then prayed earnestly and tearfully in the church that the 
mother might not depart until she had seen all her daughters 
safe through the gate of death. She rose from her knees, 
feeling assured that she at least would not be left behind. 
Meanwhile Burgundofara had fallen into a trance and seen 
a vision of the Judge enthroned amid gleaming hosts of 
angels. From the throne proceeded the stern command: 

‘ Return, for here is no room for thee, who art cherish- 
ing resentment against three of thy mates. Freely forgive 
them and heal their wounds.’ 

As soon as she was again fully conscious the abbess 
not only forgave but humbly begged their pardon. She 
recovered and was presently called to the joyous deathbed 
of Gibitrudis. Six months after her trance she passed, on 
December 7, blissfully away, exhaling, like Bithildis, a 
balmy fragrance. For thirty days and nights her body lay in 
its coffin on the floor of the church, watched by her spiritual 
daughters, then was reverently entombed. The year of her 
death was 657. Her will, made in the year 632, still exists, 
and shows that a French abbess could then hold and 
bequeath property of her own. The first three of her suc- 
cessors were Saethryth, Athelburh and Earcongot. 

Before Earcongot was old enough to leave her home in 
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Kent the number of monks at Faremoutier had so in- 
creased as to be equal, more or les&, to the number of nuns. 
That such a double monastery would so speedily and 
naturally develop out of the extension of his rule from a 
brotherhood to a sisterhood was probably not foreseen by 
Columban; and the prospect might have startled him. 
Faremoutier thus became the prototype of Hild’s double 
monastery at Whitby, of Abb’s at Coldingham, of Athel- 
thryth’s at Ely, of Cuthburh’s at Wimborne, and of the 
monastery founded at Barking by bishop Erkenwald for his 
sister, another Athelburh. In all of them the abbess held 
supreme sway over her sons as well as her daughters. The 
dividing line between the quarters assigned to monks and 
nuns was never passed except by priests in the exercise of 
their duty, whether as teachers or celebrants; nor did they 
linger after their duty was done. 

From Beda we learn that when Athelburh was abbess 
of Faremoutier she began to build there a church in honour 
of all the apostles, beneath which she desired to be buried; 
that death snatched her away when it was only half 
finished; that for the following seven years the brethren 
were too busy to proceed with it; and that they then aban- 
doned it as too toilsome a task. The obvious inference is 
that they were less obedient to Earcongot than to her 
aunt. Athelburh’s body was first buried at the spot she had 
chosen in the unfinished church; then, at the end of the 
seven years, exhumed and transferred to another church 
which had lately been built and dedicated to St Stephen 
the Protomartyr. When they opened the tomb they found 
her corpse as undecayed as her living body had been chaste. 
Before the translation the nuns washed the precious relic 
and wrapped it in fresh napery. The anniversary of the 
translation, July 7, is the day assigned to Athelburh in 
the Kalendar of Saints. 

Of Earcongot Beda says that in his time tales were still 
being told at Faremoutier about her marvellous and mighty 
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deeds. For us, he continues, let it be enough to relate briefly 
her passage to the realms of heaven. When the day drew 
nigh on which she was to hear her call, she began to pay a 
round of visits at the cells of ailing handmaidens of Christ, 
especially of those who were advanced in age or exem- 
plary in character. Humbly commending herself to the 
prayers of all, ‘ It hath been revealed to me,’ quoth she, 

‘ that my death is coming very soon. For I saw lately a band 
of men, clad in white robes, enter our precinct. To my ques- 
tion what they wanted. We have come, they answered, to 
find and take away with us the golden coin that came hither 
from Kent,’ 

As the rosy fingers of dawn began to penetrate the gloom 
of the following night Earcongot accordingly escaped from 
the gloom of this present world into the light beyond. In 
the buildings assigned to the brethren many of them 
clearly heard, so they afterwards were wont to declare, the 
swelling chorus of angelic psalmody and the din of a 
mighty throng filling the monastery. Driven by curiosity 
out of doors they beheld, shooting from the sky, a blinding 
column of light, the path up which that holy soul was 
mounting to the eternal joys of our heavenly home. The 
other marvels of that memorable night Beda, having as he 
says other aims in view, left unrecorded. The venerable 
body of that virgin bride of Christ was buried, like those of 
her aunts, in the church of St Stephen. Three days later 
her tombstone was removed to a higher position. During 
the removal the nostrils of all the bystanders, sisters as well 
as brethren, were filled with a fragrance so delicious that it 
might have proceeded from an open treasury of balmy 
spices. In death Earcongot seems to have shed around her 
a more sensuous and therefore less real odour of sanctity 
than in life. 
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CHAPTER XX 

MOTHER HILD OF WHITBY 
Her price is above rubies. 

Strength and dignity are her clothing. 

She ppeneth her mouth with wisdom ; 

And the law of kindness is on her tongue. 

Prov. xxxi, 10, 25, 26. 

A n elder brother of Edwin, whose name is not re- 
corded and who probably fell in battle, left a son 
named Hcreric, who sought refuge in the forest of 
Elmet from the enmity of king Athelfrith, his uncle by 
marriage. His wife Breguswith bore him two daughters, 
Hereswith and Hild. The younger was born in the year 614, 
after her father had been poisoned through the treachery 
of his nominally Christian protector, the Welsh chieftain 
Ceretic. 

In the anguish of her dreams the pregnant widow was 
constantly seeking the husband who had been so suddenly 
and tragically snatched away, but saw nowhere any trace 
of him. Yet was her search rewarded by the vision of a 
precious necklace beneath her gown, which seemed to shine 
so brightly that its glory filled every part of Britain. Trust- 
ing that the vision was a presage of high destiny await- 
ing the babe in her womb, no sooner had she given birth to 
a daughter than she chose for her the name of a Teutonic 
and Scandinavian war goddess, little guessing the nature 
of the warfare that would make her famous. Her full name 
was probably Hildithryth, that is. Strength of Hild. 

After his victory at the Idle had restored to Edwin the 
kingdom of his forefathers, he doubtless became the com- 
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forter of the two girls and their mother. With him, her great 
uncle, on Easter Eve, in the year 627, at the age of thirteen, 
Hild was baptized by Paulin. She may well have already 
learnt, as the companion of queen Athelburh, the beauty 
of holiness and the riches of Christ. Very nobly, says Beda, 
did she spend the next twenty years of her life in the world, 
but where can only be guessed. Possibly she escaped the 
horrors of the ‘ loathsome ’ year, 634, by fleeing into 
Wessex with her cousin Oswini, and, nine years later, 
returned with him to Deira. Possibly also, even pro- 
bably, she became wife, mother and widow. Her elder sister 
Hereswith, who was probably also baptized on that 
memorable day, afterwards married Athelhere the Uffing, 
bore him a son named Aldwulf, left him in an earlier year 
than 647 and became a nun in the associated Neustrian 
double monasteries of Jouarre and Chelles. That, the 
middle year of her life, Hild spent in East Anglia, intend- 
ing to follow her sister’s example, but was restrained by 
Aidan from going abroad, accepted from him a hide of 
land on the north bank of the Wear, and there, with a few 
companions, began her monastic warfare. 

At Heruteu, which means Pool of the Hart, now Hartle- 
pool, a convent was then being ruled by its founder Heiu, 
the first Northumbrian lady whom that or any bishop had 
veiled. A year later she became an ankress by retiring to a 
cell about three miles north of Tadcaster, where is now the 
village called Healaugh. The name is probably a modifi- 
cation of Heiu Leah or Meadow. In the village cemetery 
her name has been found on an ancient gravestone. Three 
miles above Tadcaster the Roman road, Rudgate, crosses 
the river Wharfe at St Helen’s Ford. Close by are St 
Helen’s Well and the Chapel Wood, which took its name 
from the St Helen’s Chapel seen there by Leland. This 
Helen is doubtless Heiu. Hild became abbess in her stead 
and ruled that convent for eight years, from 649 till 657. 

As administrator and guide Hild was conscientious and 
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HER PARTHENON 

thorough, learning all she could from the elders of Lindis> 
farne about their system of discipline, and earnestly ponder- 
ing in her mind the fitness of every detail for the spiritual 
training of the fair and ea^er maidens who formed her 
family. So unerring was her instinctive wisdom, so glowing 
her desire to serve her Lord and Master, that bishop Aidan 
and every other venerable monk who enjoyed the honour 
of her acquaintance visited her as often as they could, and 
felt overpaid by her uplifting affection for the careful in- 
struction they gave her. Together, listening to the sea 
which had filled their forefathers with exultation, they 
doubtless discussed much that went awry in Church and 
State; and, as they gazed on that great Soother of its own 
Tumult, felt un unseen Presence soothing the tumult of 
their souls. 

After his victory at Winwidfield king Oswiu fulfilled 
his vow by entrusting to Hild, rather than to his half-sister 
Abb, his daughter Alfled, then barely a year old. Among 
the twelve sites he was then dedicating to monastic uses 
she probably made her own choice of a storraswept, beetling 
cliff, rising sheer 300 feet from the sea. Thus did she signify 
her own loftiness of aim and austerity of soul. The site had 
never been trodden by man and was covered with bramble 
thickets. It was also infested with snakes, who so terrified 
the first novices that they dared not leave their cells even to 
draw water. Hild’s prayer however, so runs the legend, 
caused those reptiles to issue from their crevices below 
ground, glide all together over the edge of the cliff and 
become petrified on the beach below. Some early admirer 
of Whitby ammonites had clearly a poetic imagination. 
The place was then called Streoneshealh, Streon being the 
name of a man who had settled near the mouth of the 
Esk. The word healh, or haugh, means a nook beside a 
river and well fits that sheltered creek. The Danish name 
Whitby is due to the radiant whiteness of the sheltering 
cliffs. Like Brigid at Kildare, Hild became the ruler of 
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monks as well as of nuns anil taught all the members of her 
double family to be jealous guardians of every virtue, 
especially of peace and love. In emulation of the primitive 
Christians, they banished riches and poverty from their 
midst by having all things completely in common and never 
using the word mine. The strong common sense of the 
practical abbess caused her counsel to be sought by all 
men, high and low, in every time of distress. So full a 
channel was she of love and grace that all who knew her 
called her Mother. Not only did her splendid example 
sustain her own neighbours, but the fame of her virtuous 
activity reformed the lives of very many who dwelt far 
away. Pallas Athene herself, in her lofty Parthenon, can 
hardly have been more highly honoured. 

Even though Hild arrived in East Anglia too late to 
find Felix alive, she may well have derived from his Bur- 
gundian helpers the idea of copying the flourishing double 
monasteries which had been founded by monks of Luxeuil. 
At Remiremont, for instance, in the Vosges, the laus 
perennis or perpetual psalmody which Kentigern, as we 
have seen, established at Llanewy, was maintained by 
dividing the nuns into seven groups of twelve. By taking 
turns in the church they chanted the whole Psalter once 
in every twenty-four hours. A similar custom was observed 
at Laon, where, about the year 640, under the influence of 
Waldebert, third abbot of Luxeuil, a lady named Salaberg 
founded a double monastery and afterwards ruled there 
no fewer than 800 nuns. As lately as the reign of Charles I 
their example was followed at Little Gidding by Nicholas 
Ferrar and his family. It seems therefore highly probable 
that some such rule was established by Hild at Whitby. 

The zeal with which, under Hild’s direction, her monks 
devoted themselves to Bible reading and good works bore 
fruit in a plentiful supply of efficient clergy. One of them, 
Bosa, became third bishop of York about two years before 
her death and was probably recommended by her as the 
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fittest man to displace Wilfrith'. The first bishop of Wor- 
cester would have been a monk of Whitby named Tat- 
frith, whom Beda calls very strenuous, very learned and 
exceedingly able; but Death snatched him away so soon 
after his election that he could not be consecrated. Three 
other monks trained by her became bishops after her death, 
namely Aetla, the third and last of Dorchester, when that 
see had become Mercian; Oftfor, the second of Worcester; 
and John, who, after being second bishop of Hexham, 
became fourth bishop of York and is famous as John of 
Beverley. The fifth bishop of York, named like the second 
Wilfrith, was also trained at Whitby, not under Hild but 
under her successor Alfled, and then served as priest under 
John. 

That Hild’s abbey soon became the chief source of church 
life in Northumbria also appears from the fact that it was 
chosen, early in the year 664, as the scene of the important 
conference which put an end to the unhappy diversity in 
the reckoning of Easter. That the issues at stake were far 
deeper, involving a choice between Scotic severity and 
Roman splendour, appears from the fact that Hild and her 
family were among Wilfrith’s opponents. Unlike Oswiu and 
all the rest of them, she had been bred in Roman ways and 
must therefore have deliberately preferred Scotic. We may 
accordingly regard her as the earliest herald of the Puritan 
movement which began, nine centuries later, to convulse the 
nation. Yet, though the insulting tone of Wilfrith’s speeches 
must have filled her with indignation, she was too loyal to 
her king and folk to place personal feeling above public 
duty. Her vote rather than the king’s probably secured a 
majority of all classes in favour of the catholic reckoning. 

In 674, about a year after Athelthryth became abbess 
of Ely, Hild began, at the age of sixty, to be sorely tried 
by wasting fevers, which slowly but steadily wore out her 
vigorous body. As Beda quaintly puts it, the merciful 
Planner of our salvation decided to make her strength per- 
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feet in weakness. During the last six years of her life, 
though in constant pain, she continued nevertheless to 
manifest her increasing thankfulness to her Creator by 
teaching, both in pubhc and in private, the flock com- 
mitted to her charge. Her ' own example reinforced her 
exhortation that, as health of body is the Lord’s gift and 
must be used in His service, so in adversity of every kind 
faithful thanks are always due to Him. In the year 678, after 
the deposed Wilfrith had started for Rome, her envoys, as 
well as Theodore’s, went thither to plead against him in 
the papal court. Both king and archbishop must, therefore, 
have had better motives than personal resentment for 
deposing that powerful prelate. Very little is recorded of 
Bosa; but Hild’s choice of him far outweighs Wilfrith’s de- 
traction. 

A shifting of pain to her entrails warned Hild that her 
end was nigh. She therefore summoned those of her 
spiritual daughters that were dwelling under the same 
roof and, after they had partaken with her of the housel, 
bade them live with one another, nay with all mankind, 
in the peace of the Gospel. At cockcrow on November 17, 
680, while she was yet speaking, she gladly welcomed the 
Angel Death. 

To two women who held her dear visions of her pas- 
sage were vouchsafed. The one, Begu, whose monastic 
warfare had lasted nearly as long as hers, lay asleep in 
the dormitory of a convent which had been built by Hild’s 
order, in that very year, at Hackness, thirteen miles away. 
In her dream Begu heard the familiar knell which bade the 
nuns assemble to pray for a lately departed sister and saw, 
as though the roof were removed, the whole sky suffused 
with light; amid which, as she gazed intently, appeared 
the soul of Hild being borne heavenward by a train of 
escorting angels. She awoke suddenly, saw her sister nuns 
sleeping around her and knew that only the eyes of her 
mind had been open. Much alarmed, she hastily arose and 
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ran to the abbess, whose name was Frigyth. Then, with 
tears streaming down her cheeks and sighs heaving 
her breast, she told the wondrous tale. Frigyth aroused 
the whole sisterhood, summoned them to the church and 
bade them join her in prayer and psalmody for the soul of 
their departed mother. Soon after daybreak a party of 
monks from Whitby brought the mournful tidings, pro- 
bably on galloping horses, and were surprised to find them- 
selves forestalled. The other seer of the same vision was one 
of the Whitby novices, who slept in the wing set apart 
for them. Intense love of the departing abbess had long 
filled her heart. * 

In the year 1833 the cemetery of the ancient convent of 
Hartlepool was found in Cross Close, a field which doubtless 
took its name from the cemetery cross. Beneath the heads 
of the skeletons were flat inscribed stones. One of the 
inscriptions had originally been orate pro bregusuid. 
Another, on a much larger stone, consists of A O and the 
name Hildithryth in runes. There can be little doubt that 
the former marks the grave of Hild’s mother; and the pro- 
bability that the second marks llild’s own grave is con- 
firmed by the fact that the name Hildithryth and not Hild 
is found in the Liber Vitae of Lindisfarne. Thus also Liob- 
gyth, the famous nun of Wimborne, is better known as 
Liob. 

That Begu is perhaps the saint after whom St Bees 
Head was thus named. Bracelet is the meaning of her 
name, and a bracelet plays a prominent part in her famous 
legend. Before she was veiled by Aidan her home was a 
lonely cell in Copeland. She died at Hackness, within a year 
of Hild, on October 31, 681. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
WILFRITH ATTAINING 

Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways 
of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes: but know 
thou, that for all these things God will bring thee into 
judgement. Eccl. xi, 9. 

A t the beginning of the year 664, before the Whitby 
Conference, the whole of England, except Kent, 
East Anglia, Wessex and Sussex, traced to bleak 
Iona the inspiration of its Christian teachers. Of the four 
exceptions, Sussex, isolated by forest and marshland, was 
still heathen; East Anglia and Wessex, as we have seen, 
owed their Christianity partly to teachers who came direct 
from Ireland, partly to others who came from the schools 
established by Columban of Leinster in Burgundy and 
Lombardy. Kent alone owed allegiance to Rome. During 
the next half century, throughout England, the arts that 
please eye and ear enriched the churches and their cere- 
monial; soaring and self-reliant spiritual freedom gave way 
to the steady dominion of organized priestcraft. Of this gra- 
dual revolution Wilfrith was the most prominent leader. 
Through evil report and good report, in adversity as well 
as in prosperity, the versatile powers of his active mind 
were unceasingly devoted to the task of assimilating 
English to Roman Christianity in penitential discipline, 
outward forms and superstitious customs. The very quarrels 
which caused him to pay two long visits to Rome, to spend 
many years of his life in Mercia and to become the apostle 
of Sussex, withered his insular patriotism, puny plant that 
it was, and widened the range of his influence. 

The sudden departure of Colman saddled his coadjutor. 
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Tuda, with the whole burden of episcopal work in North- 
umbria; but, smitten by plague, he died, very soon after his 
election, in that same year, 664. If he had lived his diocese 
would probably have been limited to Bernicia; for Alhfrith 
had resolved, with his father’s permission, to have Wilfrith 
consecrated bishop for himself and his own subjects. In 
consequence of Tuda’s death Wilfrith was elected, so Eddi 
avers, by a full witenagemot bishop for the whole of North- 
umbria. The date of this election was doubtless later than 
July 14, the day on which archbishop Frithona Deusdedit 
died of thq, plague. Besides the interloper Wini the only 
bishop in England whose consecration seemed to Wilfrith 
eanonical was Berhtgils Boniface of Dunwich. The canonical 
number of consecrators was three. Alhfrith therefore sent 
his friend, magnificently equipped with men and money, 
to the feckless boy king of Neustria, Chlotochar III, then 
just beginning to be independent of the beneficent and vir- 
tuous queen-mother Bathildis, in order that he might be 
consecrated by Gallic bishops. In the spring accordingly of 
665, if not earlier, twelve bishops, including Agilbert, 
assembled for the ceremony at the royal town of Com- 
piegne. After the public consecration he was borne to the 
altar, according to Gallic custom, in a golden chair, which, 
on this occasion, the bishops alone carried with their own 
hands, chanting psalms. A canon which had thrice been 
sanctioned by a Western Council forbade the ordination of 
a man even to priesthood until he had attained the age of 
thirty; yet Wilfrith was then no older. The thoroughly 
congenial pomp and circumstance of which he had become 
the centre may well have puffed him up with the pride that 
goeth before a fall. There, as formerly at Lyon, he surren- 
dered himself, month after month, to the charm of his sur- 
roundings. None of the Scots he despised would have been 
so deaf to the call of duty. Not until the spring of 666 did 
he and his numerous party begin their homeward journey. 
While they were in mid-Channel a storm arose which cast 
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them on the coast of heathen Sussex. The ebb left them at 
the mercy of a gang of wreckers, who prepared to seize the 
ship, share its cargo as lawful spoil, enslave their prisoners 
and slay with sword, there and then, any of the crew or 
passengers who showed fight! Wilfrith spoke them fair and 
tried to pacify them by promising a large sum of money. 
‘ All is ours,’ was the gruff answer, ‘ that the sea casts up.’ 
On a lofty mound stood their high priest, cursing the 
doomed party and trying to fetter their hands by magic. 
A stone truly aimed from a sling smote him, like Goliath, 
in the forehead, and hushed for ever his weirdy spells. Both 
sides then made ready for battle. ViTiile Wilfrith and his 
clergy knelt to pray, with uplifted hands, his armed force, 
120 strong, thrice put to flight the heathen rabble, losing 
only five of their own number. The local sub-king of the 
South Saxons then brought more men and put himself at 
the head of the united throng for a fourth onset; but the 
rising tide was already floating the ship. Having safely em- 
barked, Wilfrith and his party were gently wafted by a 
south-westerly breeze into the harbour of Sandwich. 
Strangely, in the ears of the baulked wreckers, sounded 
across the waves glad chants of thanksgiving. 

This narrow escape may well have set Wilfrith to work 
probing the depths of his own soul and finding there much 
to shake his overweening conceit of himself. On his arrival 
in Deira he was further chastened by finding Chad in pos- 
session of the see of York and his patron Alhfrith fallen 
from power into irretrievable disgrace. To us, with our 
daily delivery of letters and newspapers, it seems hardly 
credible that neither message nor even rumour of home 
politics had reached him in Gaul; but this is clearly implied 
both by Eddi and Beda. Meekly enough, to outward ap- 
pearance, he resumed his abbacy at Ripon but had not long 
to wait for episcopal work elsewhere; long enough however 
to lay to heart, if he would, the justice of the retribution 
that had thus befallen the supplanter of blameless Eata. 
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The see of Canterbury was still vacant and destined to 
remain so till the arrival of Theodore on May 27 , 669, four- 
teen months after he had been consecrated by pope Vitalian. 
To Ecgberht, king of Kent, the brilliant young bishop who 
had, fourteen years ago, been for a whole year the welcome 
guest of his father and mother, must have been no stranger 
and may well have been an object of reverent affection. 
In obedience to his summons, Wilfrith spent some time in 
Kent, ordaining clergy and closely studying the Benedic- 
tine rule as it was kept in the cathedral monastery of Can- 
terbury, or jn the more important monastery outside the 
city dedicated to St Peter and St Paul, That rule he after- 
wards introduced into all the monasteries he founded or 
controlled. His winning manners and intelligent manifold 
sympathy with all who were endeavouring to consecrate 
their faculties of mind or body gathered round him in 
Kent, as formerly in Gaul, a skilful company of men who 
followed him home to Ripon and helped him realize, there 
and elsewhere, his ideals of majestic beauty in public wor- 
ship. Besides masons, sculptors and other craftsmen there 
were two masters of antiphonal chanting, one of whom, 
Stephen Eddi, became Wilfrith’s enthusiastic admirer and 
wrote the classic account of his life. The other’s name was 
iEona. 

In the year 667 the archbishop elect of Canterbury 
travelled to Rome to be consecrated by Vitalian but had 
hardly delivered his letters and the many gold and silver 
medals he brought as gifts, when he and most of his com- 
panions were smitten by the plague and died. His name 
was Wighard. As a native of Kent he was doubtless more 
acceptable to the men of his own tribe than his West Saxon 
predecessor, under whom he had served as priest. His train- 
ing he owed to disciples of [pope Gregory. His election was 
the fruit of much anxious deliberation, led by Oswiu as well 
as by Ecgberht, and was the first collective act of our 
national Church; but how the common will was ascer- 
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tained we know not. By sending him to Rome for consecra- 
tion they hoped to secure the indisputable catholicity of his 
own future consecration of bishops. After his death the 
pope wrote, not to both kings but only to Oswiu, a letter in 
which, after much fulsome flattery, he promised to send 
an archbishop as soon as a fit person could be found who 
was willing to travel so far. In thus taking the choice upon 
himself Vitalian would seem to Oswiu to be merely follow- 
ing the precedent set by the abbot of Iona, who had thrice 
chosen a bishop for Northumbria. The bearers of this letter 
bore also a goodly pile of relics, to assure Oswiu by tangible 
tokens of the favour, not only of the apostles Peter and 
Paul, but of five holy martyrs, a Lawrence, a John, a Paul, 
Gregory the Great and Pancras. To queen Eanfled they 
brought a cross made, at least partly, from the reputed 
chains of St Peter and St Paul, together with a golden key. 

In that same year, 667, a wide and effectual door was 
opened to Wilfrith, in Mercia as well as in Kent, by the 
death of bishop Jaruman. King Wulfhere not only often 
invited him to perform various episcopal duties, but, ‘ for 
the healing of his own soul,’ granted him many sites for 
monasteries. Among them was Oundle, where he was 
destined, at the ripe age of seventy-five, to bring his weary 
pilgrimage to a peaceful end. 

On his way from Rome to Canterbury Theodore tarried 
long in Paris with Wilfrith’s partisan Agilbert, then 
bishop of that see; in Kent he doubtless heard much praise 
of Wilfrith’s work there. He consequently arrived at York, 
in the summer of 669, so doubly prejudiced in the young 
man’s favour that he was ready to gratify the Roman party 
by deposing the supplanter Chad, and putting in possession 
of the see the bishop who had, five years ago, been duly 
elected, and, a few months later, duly consecrated. Many 
Northumbrian believers who had begun to value Christlike 
simplicity of life must nevertheless have been annoyed by 
the change. 
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In the course of the seventh century the episcopate of 
Gaul was infected by the same anarchical corruption as the 
civil aristocracy. Metropolitans lost all their authority, 
inferior clergy all salutary influence; bishops were rather 
domineering landlords than* sympathetic pastors. The 
number of provincial synods dwindled from fifty-four in 
the sixth century to twenty in the seventh; and papal 
authority was set at naught. Every bishop was despotic 
within his own diocese; he owed his rank to the choice, 
neither of the local clergy nor laity, but to the favour of 
some vicious king. Against restive subordinates he strength- 
ened himself by conferring holy orders rather on slaves 
than on freemen. His exclusive control of all church 
revenue, whether from land or from offertories, tended to 
make him oppressive and ostentatious. In the year 646 
a synod held at Toledo found it necessary to decree that no 
bishop, going the round of his diocese, should be chargeable 
to any one through the excessive number of his servants, 
nor take with him more than five carriages. Such were the 
prelates whom Wilfrith met during the five years he so- 
journed in Gaul and from whose example, as will appear in 
the sequel, he did not sufficiently recoil. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE FOUNDERS OF WEARMOUTH 
(BENEDICT BISCOP AND CEOLFRITH) 

And everyone that hath left houses or brethren or sisters 
or father or mother or children or lands for my name’s 
sake shall receive a hundredfold and shall inherit eternal 
life. Matt, xix, 29. 

S O runs the text of Beda’s homily on his departed 
teacher. Of the word hundredfold he says that it is 
to be taken not literally, but symbolically, as de- 
noting the perfect universality in mutual service of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. He saw a particular fulfilment of the 
promise in the cordial hospitality that awaited a travelling 
monk in every monastery on his route. 

For the childhood of Biscop, whose father’s name was also 
Beda, his eminent pupil could find no fitter words than 
were applied by Gregory the Great to the equally great 
Benedict of Monte Cassino, that in the boy’s body beat the 
heart of ripe old age, animated by a character steady be- 
yond his years and a mind that soared above self-indul- 
gence. He belonged to the royal stock of the Lindiswara 
and is placed by his pedigree in the seventh generation 
from Woden. His patronymic Baducing seems to be 
derived from a longer form of his father’s name. He had 
a brother, who is said to have been ‘ very far removed from 
him by poverty of heart ’ and perhaps never even pro- 
fessed the Christian faith. His early manhood was spent 
in the bodyguard of Oswiu during the perilous opening 
years of that king’s reign. Not long after the murder of 
Oswini and the death of Aidan, he gave back the lands he 
had received as his due reward and entered on the warfare 
which seeks no earthly recompense. When, in the summer 
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of 658, at the age of twenty-five, he sailed away from 
Kent, taking Wilfrith with him, Biscop had no thought 
of returning to the land where he was nevertheless destined 
to train for Christ a family of sons who, as Beda puts it, 
being spiritual, would be his not, like ordinary sons, for a 
lifetime, but for ever and ever. 

On his arrival in Rome he first gratified his longing 
to pay homage to both great apostles at their tombs, then 
yielded to the fascination of the stately and elaborate 
ritual which dignified the daily round of prayer and praise 
in the seve^i^lendidly adorned churches. After a while, 
generously eager to share with his folk all he had learnt, 
he returned to his native country and, for nearly ten years, 
zealously and unceasingly commended to as many as he 
could the catholic liturgy and discipline. Beda is lavish of 
graceful rhetoric but omits to tell us where his hero then 
dwelt or whether he had been ordained. As he is not named 
among those who were present at the Whitby Conference 
we may perhaps infer that he took up in Lindsey, the land 
of his forefathers, the broken threads of Paulin’s work. 
He became acquainted with Alhfrith and undertook to 
escort him to Rome; but, after that prince had been for- 
bidden by his father to go. Biscop went thither alone and 
spent there a few months of the year 665, taking delight as 
before in deep draughts of healthful doctrine. Thence he 
departed to Lerins, took vows in the famous monastery 
and received the coronal tonsure from abbot Aygulf, who 
had lately adopted the Benedictine rule. Then, probably, 
he first assumed the name Benedict, in token of thankful- 
ness for the grace bestowed on him. After he had for two 
years diligently kept his vows and become familiar with 
every department of monastic life, he was, as Beda puts it, 
overcome by his devotion to the blessed Chief Apostle and 
therefore decided to return to the city that was hallowed 
by the body of that local deity. Thither he sailed in the first 
merchantman that came along. Perhaps also, like the Bur- 
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gundian Attala seventy years earlier, he was disgusted with 
the laxness of discipline among the brethren of Larins. So 
high a reputation had he won for wisdom and holiness that 
he was appointed by pope Vitalian not only guide of arch- 
bishop Theodore to his destination but also his interpreter 
during the interval that must elapse before Theodore could 
speak English. As before, only the perception of a higher 
duty brought Biscop’s pilgrimage to an end. 

Chief among the companions of Theodore was Hadrian, 
an African by birth, who had been abbot of a monastery 
not far from Naples, and to whom, on the death^of Wighard, 
the archbishopric of Canterbury had firk been offered. 
Though he was well equipped with scriptural and eccle- 
siastical lore, highly skilled also in Greek as well as Latin, 
he deemed himself unworthy of so high an office and pro- 
posed instead a monk named Andrew, who acted as chap- 
lain to a neighbouring convent of nuns and was deemed 
by all who knew him well qualified both by age and learn- 
ing. He was however too heavily burdened by illhealth. 
Again urged to undertake the task, Hadrian found, after a 
while, in November, 667, another substitute, also a monk, 
a native of the same city as the Apostle Paul. His Greek 
and Latin scholarship had made him familiar with the 
whole range of western literature, classical as well as theo- 
logical. His high reputation as a philosopher seems to have 
unreasonably scared the pope. Theodore’s age was sixty-six 
and his moral record clean. Like other Greek monks he 
kept his head quite bald, following, as he believed, the 
fashion set by St Paul. Vitalian accepted him and either 
conceded or stipulated that Hadrian should be his com- 
panion. The humble-hearted abbot had already twice tra- 
velled in Gaul over the greater part of their route and had 
sufficient men of his own to form an escort. He was after- 
wards to help Theodore in the work of teaching and to be 
watchful lest, after the manner of Greeks, he might bring 
into the Church of Englandjaught contrary to the true 
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faith. No pope could help regarding Greek Christendom as 
the hotbed of heresy; and, even if Theodore were not a 
monothelete, he might become a new heresiarch. He was first 
ordained subdeacon, then waited four months to let his 
hair grow long enough to receive the coronal tonsure. At 
last, on Sunday, March 26, 668, he was duly consecrated 
by Vitalian in a ceremony which gave a fresh starting-point 
to the almost extinct English episcopate. The consecrator 
prayed that whatever beauty of character had been typified 
by the gold and gems and many colours of Aaron’s robes 
might shinq^forth in Theodore: abundant and constant 
faith, pure love, genuine pursuit of peace. 

For some unexplained reason two more months elapsed 
before the party left Rome. They went by sea to Marseilles 
and thence overland to Arles. After they had presented to 
John, the archbishop of that city, their commendatory 
letters, he detained them until Ebroin, ever on the alert, 
had given leave to proceed. Theodore and Benedict Biscop 
were kindly welcomed at Paris by Agilbert, then bishop 
of that see, and wintered there; Hadrian made his way to 
Sens, the see of archbishop Emme, and afterwards to 
Meaux, the see of the aged bishop Faro, who cherished 
affectionate memory both of Columban and of his own 
sister, the foundress of Faremoutier. By both the learned 
abbot was hospitably entertained. He probably spent the 
winter in Faro’s monastery outside the city. In that season 
the wayfarers could not prudently continue their journey. 
As soon as king Ecgberht learnt from trustworthy mes- 
sengers that the long-expected archbishop was actually 
in the realm of the Franks, he forthwith sent his reeve 
Radfrith to escort him. At Etaples they were detained for a 
time by Theodore’s illness, and Hadrian even longer, till 
Ebroin felt assured that he had not a secret mission, hostile 
to the Franks, from Constans to the English kings. That 
ferocious and vicious emperor had, in the year 663, fled to 
Rome from the hatred of his Eastern subjects. To the 
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great relief of both Pope and citizens he passed on thence 
to Sicily, where, before* the end of 668, a slave murdered 
him in his bath. 

Theodore arrived at Canterbury on Sunday, May 27, 
669, a year and a day after his departure from Rome; 
and immediately appointed Benedict Biscop to the vacant 
abbacy of the monastery which Austin had dedicated to 
St Peter and St Paul. The appointment was only tempo- 
rary because, in obedience to the order of the Pope, he had 
bestowed that place on Hadrian and his companions; but 
he had also resolved to take Hadrian with him in his first 
visitation of his widely scattered flock. Everywhere they 
found a glad welcome awaiting them. The ready obedience 
then for the first time yielded to an archbishop by all 
English Christians was the germ of national unity. They 
soon gathered a band of eager disciples into whose minds 
they daily poured fertilizing streams of sound learning, 
which included grammar, metrecraft or prosody, starcraft 
or astronomy, and the method of determining the date of 
Easter. Half a century later some of them were still alive 
who knew Latin and Greek as well as their mother tongue. 
Never since the Angles invaded Britain, exclaims Beda, 
looking back to his earliest years, had there been happier 
times. Brave Christian kings overawed the Welsh and 
Piets; all men earnestly sought the lately revealed joys of 
the kingdom of heaven; masters were ready to teach every 
willing learner. The Roman church music also, which had 
hitherto been almost confined to Kent, was then beginning 
to spread throughout England. 

In the spring of 671 Biscop was relieved by Hadrian of 
the charge of his monastery, promptly started again for 
Rome and had, as usual, a prosperous journey. His long 
intercourse with two such learned veterans had filled him 
with ardent thirst for knowledge. The main object, there- 
fore, of his third pilgrimage was the collection of theological 
books. Of the many he collected in Rome some were 
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bought, others given him by generous friends. On his 
homeward journey he received at Vienne another lot, 
bought through the agency of friends who dwelt there. 
When he had again crossed the straits he thought it his 
duty to betake himself, with his precious load, to Cenwealh 
of Wessex, who had formerly befriended and helped him. 
It is remarkable that a king who had been obstinately deaf 
to Birin, and had quarrelled with two of his own bishops, 
should have thus attracted the most high-minded of 
English benedictines. But he had already, in that very 
year, 672, been claimed by Death. Biscop therefore turned 
once more no?Cliward to his native land, found the lately 
enthroned Ecgfrith and told him, in glowing words, the 
whole moving tale of his doings in the score of years that 
had passed since he started on his first pilgrimage. De- 
serted by his wife and at odds with his bishop, the young 
king showed by his generous response to this appeal how 
welcome was a visitor that promised to be a sure and safe 
spiritual guide. 

On seventy hides, not of the national f olkland nor of land 
filched from his nobles, but of his own bocland, he bade 
Biscop build a monastery in honour of ‘ the first shep- 
herd of the Church.’ Little did either of them foresee how 
soon the site, on the left bank of the silent Wear, would 
become the chief seat of learning and piety not only in 
England but in Western Europe. 

The monastery of St Peter was founded at Wearmouth 
in 674. A year later, desiring to make the abbey church 
worthy of that apostle. Biscop crossed over to Gaul in 
search of skilled stonemasons. In finding them he was 
actively helped by an abbot named Tortelm, who had long 
been linked to him in bonds of friendship. No sooner were 
they found than he brought them home. So heartily did 
they work for their eager master that within a year of lay- 
ing the foundations mass was chanted beneath the finished 
roof of the stately basilica, built in the Roman style he 
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loved. Meanwhile Biscop had sent for Frankish glaziers, 
the first seen in Britain, to glaze the windows of church, 
cloisters and refectory. They also taught the Angles not 
only their windowo^aft but also the art of making glass 
vessels. As he could find in England nothing good enough 
for the ornate equipment of church, altar and ministers, 
the founder imported from abroad many beautiful works 
of ecclesiastical art. The rule he established was eclectic, 
based on what he had learnt by visiting seventeen very 
ancient monasteries of Gaul and Italy. All the best customs 
he saw were pouched in his mind till he had a^family of his 
own. Essentially his rule was, of course, Benedictine; but it 
probably owed something to the rule established by Colum- 
ban at Luxeuil and Bobbio. In the monasteries of Gaul these 
two famous rules had then almost completely coalesced. 

One of Biscop’s first recruits was his cousin Eosterwini, 
who, like himself, threw up, at the age of twenty-four, his 
prospects as a thane in the king’s bodyguard. Their fathers 
were a pair of brothers. The younger man had almost 
certainly tasted the joy of battle in the successful cam- 
paigns of Ecgfrith against the Piets and Mercians. So far 
was he from giving himself airs on account of his high rank 
that from the outset he gaily did his full share of threshing 
and winnowing, milking and gardening, baking and cook- 
ing. His heart was merry, his voice melodious, his disposi- 
tion generous, his countenance frank and open. 

Feeling, like Moses and Barnabas, the need of a com- 
panion in his great undertaking. Biscop associated with 
himself a younger enthusiast named Ceolfrith, whose earlier 
life is thus recorded. He was born in 642, the year of Maser- 
feld, and well trained from infancy by pious parents in the 
pursuit of virtue. His father stood very high among the 
companion thanes of Oswiu and found especial delight in 
showing compassion to the poor. One day, for instance, he 
had prepared a magnificent banquet for that king, but a 
sudden raid of Penda’s Mercians demanded his guest’s pre- 
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senoe elsewhere. He forthwitli invited to the tempting 
bomrd all the hungry folk tl^ dwelt or vfere travelling in 
the neighbourhood, and hiimsdf waited on the men while 
‘his wife waited on the women. In his eighteenth year Ceol- 
frith defied his gay clothes an*d donned the habit of a monk 
at Gilling, the abbacy of which his brother C3mefrith had 
lately resigned to their cousin Tunberht, in order that he 
migld: himself win higher perfection in Ireland. Soon after- 
wards, probably in the year 661 , a widespread visitation of 
plague swept away both Cynefrith and other highborn 
Angles whohad preceded him thither; while Tunberht, 
Cecdirith an3 iiot a few other Gilling brethren accepted 
WilMth’s invitation to fill the places left vacant at Ripon 
by the departure of Eata, Cuthbert and their fellows. 
Hardly had Wilfrith superseded Chad in the bishopric of 
York when he ordained Ceolfrith priest, at the early age 
of twenty-seven. In order to complete his training that 
young man then visited Kent, doubtless becoming there 
the pupil of Biscop in his monastery. On his way back to 
Ripon he spent some time in Lindsey with abbot Botulf, 
who had, in the year 654 , after a thorough training at 
Faremoutier or some other Columbian house, founded on 
uncleared ground at Ikanho, a monastery which was the 
nucleus of Boston (Botulf’s town). There, till the closing 
years of the century, he faithfully tended his flock, winning 
the love of all men by gentleness and humility. His day in 
the Kalendar is June 17 . 

None, avers his admiring biographer, a nameless member 
of his monastic family, none could in those days be found 
more learned than Ceolfrith in liturgic or monastic lore; 
but, unlike some others, he could not be puffed up by pridp 
either of place or of knowledge or of his own high birth. 
Was the writer of this passage, we may well ask, thinking 
of Wilfrith, to whom he gives not a word of praise, though 
he records Botulf’s widespread reputation for holiness- 
learning and spiritual gifts ? 
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While he held the office of baker, sifting meal, heating 
and cleaning the oven,-Ceolfrith was careful to repeat, in 
order to learn them better, the forms of prayer used by a 
priest. Afterwards, as master of the school, he superin- 
tended with equal zeal both teaching and chastisement. 
There was in those days no namby-pamby sparing of the 
rod. Leave to join Biscop was given him by Wilfrith, who 
seems, as bishop of York, to have kept in his own hands 
the abbacy of Ripon. During Biscop’s absence in Gaul 
Ceolfrith, as prior of the new monastery, had to cope with 
high-spirited young nobles, who could not bear the re- 
straint of the rule and bitterly reproacKSS^the superior 
they were bound to obey. Deeply hurt, he resumed his 
peaceful and lowly place at Ripon, but was recalled thence 
by Biscop, who followed him thither and made an earnest 
appeal to his aflection. Together they completed the 
organization of monastic life. 

Not even in Gaul had Biscop found all he needed to 
realize his ideal of a monastery. Early therefore in the 
year 678 he again set his face Romeward, accompanied 
by Ceolfrith, who desired to learn more fully than he could 
in Britain his priestly duties. The care of the monastery 
during their absence was entrusted to Eosterwini, who 
was then in priest’s orders. On their arrival the pilgrims 
were received with due honour by the newly consecrated 
pope Agatho, whom Eddi, or some interpolator of Eddi’s 
text, identifies with the priest of that name who attended 
the Whitby Conference. A year or more later, having 
doubtless met the deposed Wilfrith in Rome, they re- 
tmned, laden, as Beda puts it, with a more manifold trea- 
sure of spiritual wares than Biscop had before secured. He 
is possibly the priest Benedict named among the thirty- 
five who attended the Council held in October, 679, to dis- 
cuss the general question of dissension in the English 
Church. 

First among the heap of spoil were coimtless books of 
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every kind; second, enough relicl^ of apostles and martyrs 
to hallow many churches; third, the complete course of 
antiphonal psalmody used in the churches of Rome and, 
more important still, the precentor of St Peter’s to teach 
the Roman modes of chanting. His name was John, and 
he was abbot of St Martin’s monastery. In deference 
doubtless to him the return journey passed through Tours, 
the home of that saint’s wonder-working relics. After his 
devotees had hospitably entertained the party and exacted 
from John a promise to visit them again on his way back 
to Rome, they provided him with a company of helpers. 

The fourth bv^On brought home by Biscop was a letter 
of privilege for his monastery, the first of its kind that 
entered Britain, accepted, we are assured, not only with 
Ecgfrith’s permission, but at his desire and by his advice. 
The Pope declared that Wearmouth was to be for ever safe 
and free from any interference or control whatsoever of 
external authority, whether royal or episcopal. The privi- 
lege was deliberately confirmed by a Northumbrian wite- 
nagemot, perhaps the very same which flouted the papal 
pretension to restore Wilfrith. 

Fifthly and lastly, the brethren of Wearmouth were 
gladdened and their church was enriched by a valuable col- 
lection of beautiful pictures. The Blessed Virgin and the 
twelve Apostles were displayed on a board stretched across 
the middle of the nave from wall to wall; scenes in the life 
of Christ adorned the south wall, and were faced on the 
north wall by representations of the visions described in 
the Apocalypse. Thus, as Beda truly remarks, every wor- 
shipper, however illiterate, had no sooner entered the 
church than, whichever way he turned, either the lovable 
features of Christ and those saints met his gaze, or the 
precious mystery of the Incarnation engaged his thoughts, 
or the impending crisis of the Last Judgement put him in 
the mood for stricter heartsearching. 

There is good ground for the conjecture that among the 
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scenes depicted on the north wall w^re torments described 
in the apocryphal Revelation of Peter, whicli had fallen 
into oblivion until the recent discovery of a fragment at 
Akhmim in Upper Egypt. The choice of the north wall cor- 
responds to the fact that old English churches were nearly 
always built on the northern edge of ground which had 
already been hallowed by burials. Only on the north side 
of the church, therefore, could the Devil prowl ; only through 
windows in the north wall could he peep. 

The measurements of the existing church make it seem 
probable that the designer of the original church based its 
<|imensions on a row of three equal cubSS’,^the common 
^ge being four inches short of twenty-three feet. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
CHAD OF LICHFIELD 
This is the saint of gentleness and kindness. 

Cheerful in penance and in precept winning; 
Patiently healing of their pride and blindness 
Souls that are sinning. 

F. W. Faber on John Henry Newman 

C EADDA, or Chad, the youngest of Cedd’s three 
brothers, was one of the twelve Angle boys whom 
Aidan first chose as fit to be trained for priesthood. 
Like many other ardent young Northumbrian converts he 
completed his training in Ireland, probably sharing the 
strenuous life of more than one learned and ascetic com- 
munity. From those pupils and guests no payment for 
tuition, board or lodging was ever accepted by their gene- 
rous teachers and hosts. From the fact that, late in the year 
664, Chad succeeded Cedd as abbot of Lastingham it may 
be inferred that he was one of the original monks and had 
acted as prior in Cedd’s absence. 

Like Aidan, his beloved master and pattern, Chad was 
meek, studious, prayerful, and took poverty for his bride. 
So profound was his awe of the righteous Judge, so tender 
his love of mankind, that if, while he was reading or other- 
wise employed, a sudden gust of wind arose, his mood 
became at once anxiously prayerful ; if the gust grew into 
a violent and steady gale he closed his book, bowed himself 
to the ground, and strove like Habakkuk in spirit that, 
though justly angry with a sinful race of men, God might jn 
wrath remember mercy. When a thunderstorm was raging, 
or a black stormcloud seemed ready to burst, he sought his 
place in church and there, fully alarmed by the angry and 
threatening sky, gave his whole mind to the recital of 
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prayers and psalms till the horizon was again clear. To 
the brethren of the monastery he explained such beha- 
viour by quoting and commenting on these two verses of 
David’s triumphant paean of thanksgiving: 

Jahveh thundered in the heavens, 

the Most High uttered his voice, hailstones and coals of 
fire. 

He sent out his arrows and scattered them ; 

He shot forth lightning and discomfited them. 

‘ The Lord’s object,’ said he, ‘in disturbing the atmo- 
sphere, rousing the winds and aiming his thunderbolts, is to 
awaken in earthdwellers a holy awe of Himself, to over- 
throw their pride and confound their boldness by reminding 
them of the coming Day of Doom, when He will come 
cloudborne, amid the glowing embers of heaven and earth, 
to judge with royal authority both living and dead. It there- 
fore behoves us to pay due heed to his warnings in mingled 
fear and love. As often as He thus, in storms, puts forth his 
hand to strike and yet withholds the blow, let us humbly 
beg for mercy, probe each the recesses of his own heart, 
clear away the foul rubbish of our thoughts, and take 
anxious care not to deserve the stroke of his wrath.’ 

It can hardly be doubted that, like his eldest brother, 
Chad submitted to the decision of the Conference of 
Whitby in reference to the reckoning of Easter and the 
tonsure, but that otherwise his loyalty to Scotic tradition 
formed a strong contrast to the zeal of Wilfrith for the 
more dignified and stately but less unworldly tradition of 
Rome. Among Northumbrian Christians the Romanizing 
party was probably strongest in Deira, then partly ruled by 
Alhfrith, the friend and patron of Wilfrith. Just when the 
latter was playing into the hands of the opposite party by 
loitering in Gaul after his consecration, Alhfrith fell into 
disgrace by heading a futile revolt against his father, of 
which no details are recorded, but to which he may well 
have been instigated, like Oidilwald, by discontented Welsh 
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subjects, who offered to make him their independent king. 
When therefore, as we may fairly suppose, a deputation of 
leading Bernicians complained to Oswiu that church life in 
Northumbria was suffering through the prolonged absence 
of the bishop-elect, and proposed Chad as a fitter candidate 
for the office, they easily persuaded the king to supersede 
Wilfrith. As Beda puts it, with his usual tantalizing 
brevity, the father followed the example set him by his 
eager son. The new bishop of York had already won a high 
reputation for holiness of life, sobriety of character, scrip- 
tural learnijig ^nd apostolic zeal. He travelled into Kent 
to be consecrated and had for the companion of his journey 
the royal chaplain Eadhed. As no successor to Frithona 
Deusdedit had yet been appointed, they passed onward 
into Wessex, in search of Wini, the first bishop of Winches- 
ter, The likeness of these two names is, of course, quite 
accidental. With him were associated, in the consecration 
of Chad, two Welsh bishops, probably summoned from 
West Wales. Their joint act was the first step towards union 
of the divided churches. In the words of the late William 
Bright, ‘ a prelate consecrated in Gaul joined with himself 
two prelates of a different rite, representing the old church 
of Alban and Restitutus, of Dubricius and David, in the 
consecration of one who had sat as a boy at Aidan’s feet, 
had but very lately given up ’ the Scotic reckoning of Easter 
and was destined to shine, in a brief but graceful episco- 
pate, as " one of the truest and purest saints ’ of the heroic 
age of our island Church. 

In the spring of the year 666 Chad returned to North- 
umbria and was duly installed as bishop of York. Follow- 
ing closely in the footsteps of his master Aidan, and never 
bestriding a horse, he earnestly strove to maintain true and 
pure teaching of the faith throughout his vast diocese; 
tramping over the moors from one lonely homestead to 
another, as well as through villages and towns, visiting 
the hovels of the poor as well as the forts of the rich. His 
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authority was not disputed by Wilfrith, whose influence 
however brought catholic ritual into such growing favour 
that the remaining Scots either conformed or departed 
homeward. It can, moreover, hardly be doubted that 
the harmony of church life in Northumbria was so marred 
by the soreness and jealousy of Wilfrith’s supporters that 
both parties were ready, in the year 669, to welcome 
the arbitration of the new archbishop, Theodore of Tarsus, 
who, says Beda, travelled everywhere, set bishops where 
they were needed, and with their help amended whatever 
he found amiss. Age, vigour and wealth gf learning, 
by making him triply venerable, reinforced the archiepisco- 
pal authority bestowed on him by the Patriarch of the 
West, and thus enabled him to confer on the adolescent 
Church of England the blessings of unity and catholicity. 
He declared Chad’s consecration irregular, not only, as it 
seems, because a duly consecrated bishop had been super- 
seded by him, but because two of his consecrators did not 
keep the catholic rule for the date of Easter; possibly also 
on account of some defect in the ritual they used. Thus 
severely tested, Chad’s meekness shone forth brightly. 
‘ If it seems clear to thee,’ said he, with a joyful smile, 
‘ that my acceptance of my bishopric was irregular, I gladly 
resign it. Never, I assure thee, did I deem myself worthy 
of the office; but, in spite of my unworthiness, when 
bidden to undertake it, I could not disobey.’ Won by such 
genuine humility and by the whole demeanour of the man, 
Theodore replied that he need not resign his office but only 
that see, and proceeded to complete his consecration in due 
catholic form, possibly with the help of Wilfrith. Happy 
in his release from a false position, Chad then retired to 
his monastery at Lastingham but, in September of the 
same year, was, with Oswiu’s permission, presented by 
Theodore to Wulfhere, as fifth bishop of the Mercians. Of 
his predecessors the first, Diuma, the second, Ceollach, 
perhaps also the fourth, Jaruman, were Scots; the third, 
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Trumhere, an Angle of Deira, was, like them, consecrated 
by Scotic bishops. Their see was the abbey of Repton. 

When bidden by the archbishop to ride instead of walking 
on his longer journeys, Chad protested that he could not 
relax an austerity which liMong habit had endeared to 
him. ‘ Nay, but thou shalt ride,’ replied his masterful 
superior, and with his own hand set him on horseback, 
perhaps with a smiling homethrust in the form of a reminder 
how highly his holiness had always valued the virtue of 
obedience. Theodore’s age was nearly seventy, Chad’s 
probably less than fifty. The archbishop doubtless had in 
view the welfare of the widely extended diocese as well as 
the comfort of his suffragan. Not only Mercia but Lindsey 
had to be covered by the new bishop in his journeys; and 
Mercia then included the whole of Central Britain, as far as 
the Severn on the west and the Thames on the south. In 
his charming life of St Werburh Henry Bradshaw thus 
describes the realm of Penda and Wulfhere: 

Many royal rivers were contained in the same 
With sundry kinds of fish sweet and delicious — 

It were tedious to shew of them the divers name 
In rivers and in pooles swimming full plenteous; 

Also forestes parkes chases large and beauteous 
And all beestes of venery pleasant for a king 
To course at liberty he found there pasturing. 

Also this royal realm holdeth, as we find. 

Abundance of fruites pleasant and profitable. 

Great plenty of comes and graines of every kind; 

With hilles, valleys, pastures comely and delectable 
The soil and glebe is set plenteous and commendable; 
In all pleasant properties no part of all this land 
May be compared to this foresaid Merseland. 

On fifty hides of land given him by Wulfhere, at Barrow 
near Goxhill in Lindsey, Chad built a new monastery. For 
his see he chose Lichfield and built there, near the church 
of St Mary, a dwelling house which served him and seven or 
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eight brethren as a place of retirement for prayer and 
reading in the rare intervals of leisure he and they could 
snatch from their toils and cares. The manual labour of the 
house and grounds was entrusted to a remarkable man 
named Owini. Born and bred in East Anglia, he had risen to 
be steward, wielding authority even over thanes, in the 
household of Awdry, whom he accompanied into North- 
umbria. Under her influence the glow of his faith became 
so intense that, forsaking his lucrative and influential 
office, he donned a smock, shouldered axe and hatchet, 
made his way to the monastery of Lastingham^and begged 
admission. Biblical studies, he confessed, were not in his 
line, but for that very reason he could devote himself all 
the more thoroughly to housework and fieldwork. From 
Lastingham he followed Chad to Lichfield. 

It seems probable that for Chad the ground was already 
hallowed by the martyrdom represented on the seal of the 
ancient Free Grammar School of Lichfield, and described 
on page 24 of this volume. The traditional scene of it, at 
Stichbrook, is called The Christian Field. The ancient name 
however, Licitfeld, is less probably derived, like lichgate, 
from lie, which means corpse, than from leccian, which 
means to water. The twin pools of the place were fed by 
many converging streams. 

For two and a half years Chad’s rule of his diocese won 
him the highest possible renown; then, in the year 672, 
his earthly career, like his brother Cedd’s, was abruptly 
closed by the recurring pestilence. On Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 24, he was alone in the house, reading and praying. 
Owini was at work outside and the brethren were assem- 
bled in the church. Suddenly in the ears of Owini sounded 
sweet strains of joyous melody, as though angelic singers 
were descending earthward; approaching from the south- 
east, the music seemed to reach, fill and surround the 
oratory, then to retrace its heavenward way. Owini was stiU 
standing dazed and puzzled when the bishop opened a 
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window and clapped his hands. Thus he always summoned 
within any who were outside. Owini obeyed the summons 
and was sent in haste to fetch the seven brethren from the 
church. When all were in his presence Chad thus addressed 
them: 

‘ Strive continually to live in love and peace with one 
another and with all believers. Press onward, heedless of 
aches and pains, in the narrow path traced for you by my 
precept and example, and by the deeds and words of the 
fathers who have been our pioneers. For that lovable guest 
who has been visiting our brethren has to-day conde- 
scended to*call*on me and summon me away from the 
world.’ 

The destroying angel had, in fact, already released from 
their bodies many Lichfield churchmen, and thus trans- 
ferred from their earthly abodes to the heavenly building 
many living stones of the Church. Having bidden the sor- 
rowful brethren make not only his departure but their own 
the subject of earnest prayer, Chad solemnly blessed them 
and let them go; but Owini returned alone to inquire the 
meaning of the strange music he had heard. ‘ Truly,’ the 
bishop assured him, ‘ it was the breath of angels coming 
to summon me to those heavenly rewards for which I have 
always been passionately longing. They promised to return 
this day week and to form my escort.’ 

Even so it befell; his strength of body speedily oozed 
away; on Tuesday, March 2, having received for the last 
time the holy housel, he burst his prison bars. His body 
was buried in St Mary’s church, but afterwards removed 
to the later church of St Peter. His tomb was a carved 
monument, similar to the hogbacks found at Dewsbury 
and elsewhere, resembling a house with tiled roof — so per- 
sistent was the primitive belief that the dead need dwelling 
places similar to those of the living. In the wall was a hole 
through which devout visitors often thrust a hand in order 
to take a few particles of the dust that lay on the coffin. 
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The infusion of such dust in water made a healing potion 

for man or beast. 

A good and sober-minded man, named Wynfrith, who 
had long served Chad as deacon, succeeded him as bishop. 
After him are named Chadskirk in Cheshire and Chadshunt 
in Warwickshire. The cathedral of Lichfield is dedicated to 
St Mary and St Chad, its porch to St Chad alone. Of the 
thirty ancient churches which still bear witness to his wide- 
spread influence, two are at Middlesmoor and Saddleworth 
in Yorkshire, the rest within his Mercian diocese, in Che- 
shire, Derbyshire, Lancashire, Lincolnshire,^ Shropshire, 
Stafi!ordshire and Warwickshire. Shrewsbury, Stafford 
and Rochdale have each one of them; most of the others 
are in villages. Through confusion of his name with his 
brother’s a church in Ilaggerston is also called St Chad’s, 
instead of St Cedd’s. 

The predominance of Wulfhere in London seems to have 
opened that stubborn city to his bishop ; for in Fifteen Feet 
Lane, on the eastern side of Gray’s Inn Road, St Chad’s 
Well was, till recently, regarded as a holy fount of healing. 
From another such was probably named the village Cadwell 
near Hitchin. On the wooden clogg almanacs, of which the 
use survived the Stuart period, his day is marked by a 
sprig of his plant, cerastium pumilum. 

In Ely cathedral is preserved the base of the memorial 
cross which was, soon after Owini’s death, set up at Had- 
denham in his honour. Its Latin inscription runs as follows: 

LUCEM TUAM OVINO 
DA DEUS ET REQUIE 
AMEN 

(Vouchsafe, O God, to Owini Thy light and rest.) 

His day in the Kalendar is March 4. From the identity 
of his name with the Welsh Owen we may infer that his 
forefathers were tillers of the soil who merely changed 
masters when the Angle invaders drove westward rulers, 
warriors and clergy. 
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Of the young Northumbrians who were Chad’s com- 
rades in Ireland, one narrowly escaped death in the pesti- 
lence of 664, and attributed his recovery to a penitential 
vow that he would never return to his native land. His 
name was Ecgberht. Some time after Chad’s death Hyg- 
bald, abbot of Bardney, visited him. They often talked 
about such departed veterans, their own patterns of blithe 
spiritual warfare. When Chad’s name cropped up, ‘ I know 
a man,’ quoth Ecgberht, ‘ still abiding in the flesh on this 
island, who, when that hero passed away from the world, 
saw the soul of jjiis brother Cedd come down from heaven, 
take with him the parting soul and return to those lofty 
realms.’ Beda felt no doubt about the truth of this vision 
but did not feel sure that Ecgberht was himself the seer. 

In the same comrade of Chad was first kindled the mission- 
ary ardour which, in the year 690, drove to Friesland from 
Ireland a party of twelve Northumbrian Angles, under the 
leadership of Wilbrord. Mysterious but clear warnings had 
hindered Ecgberht himself from gratifying his heart’s 
desire. In obedience to one of them, a trance message from 
Boisil, not to him, but to a former monk of Melrose who 
was then with him, he ‘ hallowed Iona afresh to Christ’ by 
persuading abbot Dunchad and the brethren to adopt the 
catholic Easter and tonsure. There, for the islet was 
reckoned part of Ireland, he spent the last thirteen years of 
his life and passed happily away, at the age of ninety, on 
Easter Day, April 24, 729. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. ROYAL ABBESSES 
(AWDRY, SEXBURH, ERMENILD, WERBURH) 

La religion chrdtienne a 6t6 la vraie patrie de la femme; 
la seule elle retrouve sa vraie liberte, sa vraie destin^e. 
Montalembert, Les Moines d’Occident, v, 259 

T he birthplace of Athelthryth.was the royal vill at 
Exning in Suffolk. In common . talk her name 
shrivelled to Awdry, which Shakespeare spelt 
Audrey. Latin scribes wrote it Etheldreda. The word 
tawdry bears quaint witness to her fame. Originally a mere 
contraction of Saint Awdry, it was used to distinguish lace 
bought at a fair held, in the Isle of Ely and elsewhere, on 
October 17, the festival of her translation. The original 
form of her name, which means noble strength, seems to 
have been her constant watchword. Nobly, according to the 
moral standard of Latin Christendom, did she determine in 
girlhood to live and die a maid: strongly, during fifteen 
years of wedded life, three spent with Tondberht and twelve 
with Ecgfrith, did she persist in her determination. She is 
described as a girl of sweet disposition, gentle and kind to 
all, averse from frivolity, constant in attendance at church, 
sometimes with her kinsfolk, sometimes alone. So wise was 
she beyond her years as to illustrate the proverb; ‘An 
unspotted life is ripe old age ’ (Wisdom, iv, 9). Her holiness 
and beauty attracted many suitors. She long refused to wed 
Tondberht but yielded at last to the wish of her parents. 
After marriage they had one mind in Christ and never 
quarrelled. The wisdom that was hers by nature may have 
been reaped by him as the fruit of long experience, includ- 
ing a former marriage. Though his death made her bewail 
the loss of his companionship, she was glad to recover her 
freedom, hoping she had thus finally escaped the hindrances 
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of worldly affairs. During the five years of her widowhood 
she dwelt in retirement on her own’ Isle of Ely, a foggy wil- 
derness of osiers and trickling streams. The island had been 
given her by Tondberht as her morning gift or jointure. Re- 
lieved by her loyal steward, Owini, of all worldly cares, she 
and a few likeminded comrades devoted themselves to re- 
ligious exercises, starving their bodies and feasting their 
souls. Her second marriage was urged by her kinsfolk, 
chiefly perhaps by her sister Sexburh, who may have been 
moved to propose it by her husband’s first cousin Eaaified, 
the mother of Ecgfrith. Christian princesses willing to wed 
were still scarce in Britain. Anna’s youngest daughter, Wiht- 
burh, who was then a member of the Ely sisterhood, might 
have been a fitter bride for the young Bernician prince if she 
had not chosen the life of an ascetic recluse. Later she dwelt 
in a cell at Dereham, near the North Elmham which 
became in 673 the see of the new Norfolk bishopric. There 
the well from which she drew water still bears her name. 
Her daily drink of milk came from the breast of a tame doe 
which loved her fondling hand. One day it fell dead at her 
feet, pierced to the heart by an arrow. Soon afterwards the 
cruel archer became scrofulous and died of that wasting 
disease. An inscription on her well records that the ruins 
are those of the tomb from which her body, ‘ that precious 
relic,’ was in the year 974 stolen by the abbot and monks 
of Ely and buried in their cathedral near her three sisters. 
Her festival is March 17. 

On each of the eight corbels which are ranged round the 
octagon of Ely Cathedral is carved a group of figures 
representing an event of Awdry’s life. The first of them is 
her marriage to Ecgfrith, soon after his first shield and 
javelin, the tokens of admission to manhood, had been 
formally presented to him. The bridegroom’s stature fits 
his age, but his beard is proleptic. He became sub-king of 
Deira about four years later. 

Then Awdry enjoyed the friendship and profited by the 
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ministration not only of ' Wilfrith but of Cuthbert, for 
whom, as a token of her affection, her own hands after- 
wards embroidered with gold and jewels a stole and mani- 
ple. In the twelfth century these gifts were still adorning 
his shrine in the cathedral of Durham. She graciously wel- 
comed the many who came from near and far to pay hom- 
age to their holy queen, and so enriched them by her wise 
and gentle talk that, though they brought her costly gifts, 
they went home feeling deeply in her debt. 

Never did Awdry deem herself so truly a queen as when 
she gladly exchanged her purple and fine linen for a coarse 
black nun’s robe, and dominion over a royal household 
for bondage to Christ. In order to present her real self 
to God she laid aside the unreal pomp of royalty. By lowly 
obedience to the hallowing monastic rule she completely 
subdued her own carnal will. In the second of the Ely carv- 
ings her royal crown has been laid on the altar before which 
she kneels; Wilfrith is pronouncing a benediction, the 
abbess of Coldingham is placing the veil on her head. The 
sculptor was clearly unaware that not until the year 856 
did the wife of any English king wear a crown. Then, in 
the cathedral of Rheims, archbishop Hincmar crowned 
Judith, the young French bride of Athelwulf, king of 
Wessex. 

When she had for a year been learning there how easy is 
the Lord’s yoke and how light His burden, news came that 
Ecgfrith was preparing to fetch her back to York. He had 
found it harder than he expected to live without her and 
had been unendurably taunted by his thanes for letting 
her go her own way. Guided by Abb’s advice, Awdry sought 
safety in flight. Her escape from her pursuers forms the sub- 
ject of the third carving. Accompanied by two nuns, named 
Sewen and Sewar, who had formerly been her maids, she 
climbed the cliff known as St Colbert’s Head and there 
remained hidden until the king had drawn off his armed 
force and abandoned the search. During the week it lasted. 
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so rans her beautilEul legend, the sea rose high enough to 
encircle and protect their refuge. They had nothing to eat 
but quenched their thirst at a spring which, in answer to 
her prayer, gushed forth from the hard rock. It was also for 
centuries firmly believed in the neighbourhood that, both 
going up and coming down, they left on the rugged path 
permanent footprints as clear as a waxen mould. Even so, 
in the legend of Abb, it is recorded that, before she was 
veiled by bishop Finan, she refused to marry a Scotic 
chieftain named Eadan and fled from his pursuit to the 
lofty promontory which bears her name. In answer to her 
prayers the sea* rose and for three days surrounded her 
hiding-place. 

They crossed the Humber at Wintringham and were 
heartily welcomed at Altham, which rose like an island 
amid the widespread marshes. There they abode long 
enough to build a rude church, and won by their prayers 
many boons for their neighbours. Resuming her journey 
southward through Lindsey, meanly clad as befitted a 
lowly pilgrim, the blessed maiden shunned the main road 
and chose devious byways. She wished neither to be cap- 
tured by crafty pursuers nor to be questioned by strangers 
about the cause of her journey. One stifling hot day, when 
she was ready to faint with fatigue, the three wayfarers 
came to a level sward, girt on every side with fragrant 
flowers. There happened the marvel shown on the fourth 
corbel. Soothed by the peaceful beauty of the ssene, Awdry 
thrust her staff into the ground, lay down and fell asleep. 
On awaking refreshed, she was amazed, so ran a persistent 
local tradition, to find herself lying in the shadow cast by a 
leafy sapling, which had taken the place of her staff. It 
afterwards grew to be the finest ashtree in the district. Near 
that scene, called Etheldredstow, a church was built in her 
honour. 

The isle of Ely, 600 hides in area, took its name from the 
eels which swarmed in its waters. A church built there in the 
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year i807, by some of Austin’s companions, had been de- 
stroyed by Penda. When, at the end of her toilsome jour- 
ney, Awdry found herself once more among her own people, 
she appointed as her chaplain a priest named Huna and lost 
no time in rebuilding the church. So many devout Chris- 
tians came to live near her and gave her their daughters to 
train, that she founded for them a cohvent. which after- 
wards developed into a double monastery. After helping 
an4 advising her Wilfrith consecrated her for the office of 
abbess. The fifth corbel shows her receiving from him her 
pastoral staff. The temporal and spiritual rulers of Mercia 
and East Anglia jointly conferred on the* land thus dedi- 
cated to God’s service freedom from all burdensome obli- 
gations and a privilege of sanctuary which was confirmed 
nearly four centuries later, in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor, by pope Victor II. During the erection of the build- 
ings and the settlement in them of the new community 
Wilfrith was Awdry’s unfailing and wise counsellor. By 
him, before the end of the year 673, the new church, dedi- 
cated like the old to the Virgin Mary, was duly consecrated. 
Materials and craftsmen had been generously provided by 
Aldwulf, king of East Anglia, her first cousin and Hild’s 
nephew. 


A noble pearl of high magnificence, 

A rose of paradise full of pre-eminence, 

was Werburh, according to her admiring biographer, 
Henry Bradshaw. After she had steadfastly refused to 
marry the king of Wessex and other suitors, on the ground 
that she was irrevocably espoused to her Lord and Saviour, 
her father Wulfhere escorted her to Ely, the convent of her 
choice, and summoned thither all their kinsfolk to cele- 
brate her ‘ ghostly marriage.’ The abbey refectory in which 
they feasted was adorned with rich tapestry, showing many 
a Bible scene and many a martyr’s triumph. After the ban- 
quet a harper sang lays of Ancient Rome. 
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In the. year 675 Wulfhere died and was buried at Lich- 
field. His widow Ermenild, sister of Earcongot, then took 
the veil at Ely, humbling herself before her daughter as the 
senior in rank; but Werburh could not forget her own 
natural subjection ; so there arose between them a ‘ sweet 
contention.’ For seventeen years that queen had nobly 
exerted herself, in harmony with king and bishops, to coax 
away the stubborn heathenism of the Mercian tribes. 
Many a hard heart yielded to the charm of her sunny 
smiles, her sweetly reasonable talk, her pure life and her 
merciful deeds. Yet she was too much in earnest to make 
any compromise!*, and quietly but firmly uprooted every 
form of idolatry. 

At Ely Atburh also, a daughter of Aldwulf who 
became abbess of Repton, was probably trained by her 
father’s cousin. 

However high the worldly position of the ealdormen and 
thanes or of their wives and daughters who sought ad- 
mission to that monastery or to any other, the Benedictine 
rule was never relaxed in their favour; and such, in those 
early days, was the prevalent ardour of the pursuit after 
holiness that they found zest in hardships which might 
well have daunted them. None shirked the most slavish 
of tasks but rather welcomed them as a practical test of 
brotherly love. 

In Elge, as the name of the isle was originally spelt, the 
first syllable is Hebrew for God and the second Greek for 
land. Such a coincidence naturally strengthened the reso- 
lution of both monks and nuns to make their home a land 
of God. In reference to the ascetic example set by the 
abbess and joyfully followed by all, we are told that she 
ceased to wear linen and went wolward, that is, wool clad. 
In those days weaving was much coarser than wearers of 
Jaeger or Rasurel garments can easily imagine. The 
luxury of a hot bath she allowed herself only at the ap- 
proach of such great festivals as Epiphany, Easter and 
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Whitsuntide. Even then she did not herself bathe until she 
and her handmaidens had first, in obedience to their Lord’s 
command, washed the feet of every other member of her 
happy family. It was in those days an article of orthodoxy 
that, after the soul had been truly cleansed by baptism, 
the body needed only such bathing as might seem a 
memorial thereof. Those three festivals were the customary 
times for that rite. Rarely, except on the greater festivals 
or under stress of especial need, did Awdry taste food more 
than once a day. After matins, the hour of which fell be- 
tween midnight and 3 a.m., she always, unless hindered 
by serious illness, remained in church till daybreak, 
earnestly praying while the others slept. By such austerities 
she won a clearness of mental vision which enabled her, so 
Beda was informed, to foretell not only the visitation of 
plague which, in the year 679, ended her own earthly 
career, but also the number of her spiritual children who 
were, by the same stroke of destiny, to be hurried out of 
the world. During her last illness she suffered from a pain- 
ful abscess on her neck, beneath her jaw, and gave this 
good reason for bearing it cheerfully: 

‘ In my girlhood I used to overload my throat with 
gaudy necklaces; now therefore God is kin^y letting me 
win forgiveness of such frivolity by wearing, instead of 
gold and pearls, this fiery red lump of ugliness.’ 

Her leech Cynifrith, whose attendance on her forms the 
subject of the sixth carving, drained the abscess by lancing; 
but the relief thus afforded lasted only a couple of days. 
On the third day, June 23, 679, racked with pains, she 
suddenly passed away. In obedience to her order, her coffin 
had been made not, as was then customary, of stone, but 
of wood, and was buried in the common graveyard. Her 
friend Wilfrith was then in Rome, placing Ely and other 
monasteries under the aegis of St Peter. He had visited her 
late in the summer of 678, before he crossed to Friesland. 
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Together they had gazed on the comet and talked in awe- 
struck tones about its portent. He^ sympathy consoled and 
cheered him in his affliction. 

The life of Sexburh in Kent, as the wife of king Earcon- 
berht, is thus described by Hairy Bradshaw : 

The honourable Sexburh and blessed matron. 
Refusing worldly honours and solemnity. 

Preferred meekness and perfect devotion 
Above all riches, power and dignity; 

Avoided ambition, observed humility, 

Upon poor people ever had compassion, 

And then! relieved with due ministration. 

She made her palace many times a hospital, 

Her private cubicle a devout oratory. 

As a kind mother amicable in court and hall 
Meekly fulfilled the seven works of mercy; 

Often in church, selde among company; 

Yet ever when she might have time and space 
Magnified and praised in secret place. 

To her influence he attributes the destruction of idols 
throughout Kent by Earconberht and his enforcement of 
the Lenten fast on all his Christian subjects. She was the 
mother of Earcongot and Ermenild. During the early years 
of her widowhood, which began July 14, 664, Sexburh 
acted as regent for her son Ecgberht ; then, having received 
from him the island of Sheppey, she build there the con- 
vent known as Minster-in-Sheppey and was veiled for 
the abbacy by archbishop Theodore. Her church, like 
Awdry’s, was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

As soon as Ermenild had completed her novitiate at Ely 
her mother summoned her to Sheppey and resigned in her 
favour, giving to the sisters and schoolgirls as her reason 
that none was fit to rule who had not first learnt to obey. 
The number of the whole community was then seventy. Sex- 
burh took Ermenild’s place at Ely, beside Werburh, who 
had two such diflferent grandparents as the newcomer and 

R2 
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Penda. On the death of Awdry Sexburh was chosen by the 
unanimous vote of the bereaved and sorrowing community 
to be abbess in her stead. Following closely in her footsteps, 
and feeling sure that, though dead in the flesh, she was 
living in the presence of their Lord, Sexburh was eager 
rather to serve his flock than to give herself airs of autho- 
rity. 

About sixteen years later she decided to raise her sister’s 
bones out of their grave, place them in a stone cist and 
entomb them within the church. Some of the brethren 
were therefore sent in search of quarried stone. As there 
was none to be found in the neighbourihg swamps, they 
rowed up the Granta or Cam, as far as the ruins of the 
ancient Roman settlement which foreshadowed the town 
Cambridge. There, at a spot called Earmeswerk, which 
probably now lies below the garden terrace of Magdalene 
College, they had the luck to find a beautifully made cist 
of white marble, with lid to match. They thanked God and 
sped homeward with their precious burden. 

The subsequent translation of Awdry’s body is thus 
described by an eye-witness, the leech Cynifrith: 

‘ A tent was spread over the grave; round it stood the 
whole community, brethren on one side, sisters on the 
other, singing psalms under the leadership of Wilfrith. The 
abbess and a few others entered, to raise and wash the 
bones. Suddenly we heard her voice ring loud and clear, 
“ Glory be to the name of the Lord ! ” Presently she drew 
back the curtain door of the tent and bade me enter. 
Within I saw, raised from the grave and laid on a pallet, 
the body of the holy maiden, looking as though she merely 
slept. They removed the face cloth and showed me the 
incision I had made. Strange to say, instead of the open 
and gaping wound with which she had been buried, appeared 
only the slightest trace of a scar. Moreover, on the linen 
shrouds wrapped round her body appeared no sign of 
decay, but they all seemed as fresh and fragrant as before 
they enfolded her sinless limbs.’ 
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Having washed the body and robed it anew, the nuns 
placed it in the marble cist, which fitted so closely that it 
seemed to have been made to her measure. There was even 
for her head a shelf of exactly the right size. The date of this 
translation was October 17, 695. The old wrappings were 
carefully preserved and wrought many cures of sick folk 
who trustfully touched them. The old wooden coifin 
became famous as a healer of sore eyes and weak sight. 

Soon after Awdry had passed away, Werburh was called 
by her uncle^Ethelred to take charge as abbess of convents 
he had founded for nuns at Hanbury and Trentham in 
Staffordshire. She is said to have also turned into a con- 
vent the royal vill at Weedon in Northamptonshire, and 
to have exercised general superintendence over all the 
religious houses of Mercia. After the tragic death of 
Osthryth, in the year 697, Werburh became Ethelred’s 
chief counsellor and spiritual director. 

She was minister, says Henry Bradshaw, rather than 
mistress, handmaid rather than prioress. When her nuns 
assembled in the church for nocturns they always found 
her awaiting them on her knees. After mattin lauds had 
been chanted she tarried there till dawn. Like Awdry she 
wore no linen and ate but one meal a day. Her diligent 
teaching was no less tender than earnest. She allowed no 
idleness during leisure hours, but made her daughters read 
for pastime legends of the saints and lives of the fathers. 
Her favourite motto was: 

Please God and love Him : 

Nothing then need ye doubt. 

At Weedon predatory wild geese were marvellously sub- 
missive to her orders. Many sick folk came from far and 
near to be healed by the prevailing power of her prayers. 

On July 6, 699, Sexburh passed through the gate of 
death. Her daughter Ermenild was chosen to be third 
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abbess. Werburh then succeeded her mother, first as third 
abbess of Minster-in-Sheppey and afterwards as fourth 
abbess of Ely. The year of Ermenild’s death is unknown; 
her day in the Kalendar is February 13. 

The final prayer of Werburh, as she lay dying at Trent- 
ham, is thus reported by Bradshaw : 

And grant me, sweet Lord, through Thy goodness, 
Whoso in Thy name upon me doth call 
In languor, misery, in pain or sickness. 

Also women with child, in paine’s thrall, 

May have remedy and help special, ^ 

And people in prison, halt, blind and lame 
By me may magnify Thy glorious name. 

Her dies natalis is February 3; the year of her death is 
not recorded. On June 21, 708, in obedience to her own 
order, her body was enshrined at Hanbury. In the year 875 
shrine and contents were transferred by the men of that 
place to Chester, the city of which she became patroness, 
and placed in the ancient church of St Peter and St Paul. 
They thus put that precious relic beyond reach of the 
Danes, who had already driven their king Burhred from 
Repton. 

The seventh Ely carving is a twofold memorial of the 
translation of Awdry’s body. One group of figures repre- 
sents Sexburh and Ermenild conferring about the matter, 
while two nuns raise the lid of the coffin; the other group, 
a few awestruck bystanders, gaze on the crowned and life- 
like corpse in their midst. 

The eighth and last carving commemorates the most 
remarkable of the many posthumous miracles ascribed to 
Awdry. In the year 1116 an elderly penitent, named 
Brithstan, believing that he had not long to live, gave up 
himself and his all to the patroness of Ely and begged to 
be enrolled among the novices. Born and bred amid the 
flotsam and jetsam of the world, he had been so entrapped 
by moral pitfalls that he could find no more honourable 
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livelihood than moneylending. Bodily disease had long 
been combining with mental distress to deepen his inner 
gloom when the eyes of his soul were suddenly opened to the 
Light. Furious at this prospect of defeat, the Father of 
Lies found a willing agent ifi an officer of king Henry, 
named Robert Malant, who charged Brithstan with theft 
from the royal treasury and, in the king’s name, forbade the 
prior to receive him. Having been brought to the assize 
court at Huntingdon, this hapless victim of Satanic guile 
was tried and condemned by a judge named Ralph Bass. 
Among the assessors were Hervey, the first bishop of Ely, 
abbots Reynoldf of Ramsey and Ronald of Thorney. 
Loaded with chains, the prisoner was taken to London and 
thrust into a dark dungeon. Shivering and famished with 
hunger, he prayed as well as he knew for divine help. So 
sensible was he of his own vileness that he dared not trust 
to the mediation of St Benedict alone, and therefore made 
unceasing and tearful supplication both to him and to St 
Awdry. 

At the end of five months, when blindfold Hope had 
almost broken her last lutestring, he heard the bells of the 
city churches ringing out their peal to nocturns. It was 
three days since he had tasted food and his voice faltered 
as, perhaps for the last time, he pronounced the names of 
the saints who seemed so deaf. Suddenly the darkness was 
pierced by a light which made him blink. With awestruck 
gaze he beheld the dazzling forms of three ghostly visitors. 
To Awdry’s question, naming him and asking him why he 
had so often called them, he could answer not a word; 
but, when she named herself and her jcompanions and asked 
if he wanted to be set free, his longing found eager utter- ^ 
ance. Then Benedict put a finger through the connecting 
ring of the fetters, easily broke it, and flung them away 
with such wrathful violence that the noise of their fall 
awoke the three gaolers. They hastily unlocked the door 
of the dungeon and entered with lighted torches. Their first 
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questions were answered, not by Brithstan but by his 
fellow prisoner, who declared he had seen a light and heard 
voices, but could tell neither who the speakers were nor 
what they had said and done. Then Brithstan spoke for 
himself: 

‘ St Benedict has been here, with St Awdry and her 
sister Sexburh: they have removed the fetters from my 
feet. If ye disbelieve me, believe your own eyes.’ 

Soon after sunrise they reported the strange news to 
queen Matilda, who was then in London. A court chaplain 
named Ralph, sent by her to verify the report, heard from 
both prisoners all they could tell, burst into tears and ex- 
claimed : 

‘ Brother, well met ! I also serve St Benedict and St 
Awdry.’ 

While he was escorting Brithstan to the palace, rumour 
flew, swifter than any bird, through the city. As he stood 
before the queen and many high officers of state, cheers 
rose on every side from the crowded streets. By her order 
church bells were rung and thanksgiving services held. 
From one church to another went Brithstan, returning 
thanks, thronged by his admirers. At the abbey church of 
St Peter, called Westminster to distinguishi it from St 
Paul’s, he was met by a procession of monks. Their leader, 
abbot Gilbert, thus greeted him: 

‘ If relics of the dead ought to be joyfully received in our 
church, much rather let us give honourable welcome to such 
living relics as thee our brother, to whom God has thus 
done justice.’ 

When he started to return to Ely, Brithstan found his 
northward road lined on both sides by a motley crowd of 
citizens assembled to bid him godspeed. On his arrival the 
bishop and monks marched out to meet him. He was duly 
tonsured and frocked. His gyves were hung up in front of 
the altar as a memorial of the miracle. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
WILFRITH BUILDING 

The house that is to be builded for the Lord must be 
exceeding magnifical, of fame and of glory throughout all 
countries. 1 Chron. xxii, 5 

I N York Minster its new master found plenty of work 
for his band, of craftsmen. The pinnacles of the roof 
were leaky, the windows mere openings, the walls 
streaked with rain and befouled by birds whose nests were 
amid the rafters. Wilfrith did not content himself with re- 
pairing and leading the roof, filling the windows with the 
first glass used in England, and restoring to the walls their 
snowy sheen. He also adorned the altar with costly patens 
and chalices, and abundantly endowed the church with 
lands that had been entrusted to him for religious uses. 

Oswiu’s gift to Wulfhere of bishop Chad is the last re- 
corded act of his toilsome and strenuous reign. When pros- 
trated by the illness that proved fatal he was proposing, 
in the event of recovery, to travel to Rome under Wil- 
frith’s guidance and there end his days on holy ground. He 
died on February 15, 671, and was buried in his family 
minster of Whitby, where was also Edwin’s tomb. His 
widow Eanfied, Wilfrith’s patroness, received from Hild, 
Wilfrith’s adversary, the veil of a nun, and afterwards 
helped their daughter Alfled to discharge the duties of 
abbess. Both were in due time buried there beside him. 
His successor was Ecgfrith, the elder of their two sons, 
who had been ruling Deira as sub-king. The younger, Alf- 
win, was invested by his brother with the same dignity. 

In the first year of Ecgfrith’s reign there was set up at 
Bewcastle in Cumberland a permanent memorial of Wil- 
frith’s affection for his hapless friend Alhfrith, who must 
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then have been dead, though the date of his death is not 
recorded. Perhaps he had there been met and slain at the 
head of rebellious Kymry. The crosshead was blown out 
of its socket by a gale of wind in the year 1607. Bewcastle 
was then the centre of the most lawless part of the border- 
land. The shaft is a single block of grey freestone, fourteen 
and a half feet high. Its rectangular section tapers from 
twenty-two by twenty-one inches at the base to fourteen 
by thirteen inches at the top. On the west face are carved 
three figures : the topmost a nimbed John the Baptist bear- 
ing a nimbed Agnus Dei; the central Jesus Christ, with a 
large nimbus, robed as a priest, bearing in his left hand the 
Scroll of Remembrance, raising his right hand to bless, 
trampling with his feet a lion and adder; the lowest Alh- 
frith, bearing a hawk on his left wrist and carrying a spear 
in his right hand, A runic inscription records that the 
beacon of victory was set up in his honour by Hwaetred, 
Wothgar and Alwfwolthu, and ends with the sentence: 

Pray for his soul. 

On the south face are three symmetrical interfacings 
separated by two panels of foliage, a sundial worked into 
the upper panel and a runic inscription which records the 
date. Of the five panels on the north face, the central is 
filled with chequers, the two intermediate with the device 
called triquetra, the two extreme with such conventional 
vinescrolls as are found in the earliest Christian art of 
Greece or Italy; lines of runes name Wulfhere, his mother 
Cyneswith and his sister Cyneburh, Alhfrith’s wife. While 
her husband was ruling Elmet Cyneburh had taken the veil 
in her own convent at Castor, whither Cjmeswith had pro- 
bably preceded her. Thence in 972 their bodies were re- 
moved to Peterborough. The east face is covered with a 
single vine-bearing scroll, full of fruit, which is being eaten 
by beasts and birds, namely a fox, a hawk or eagle, a raven 
and two squirrels. 
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In this famous memorial there may be a reference not 
only to the victory of the Crucified, but also to Oswald’s 
at Hefenfeld, in the year of Wilfrith’s birth. ‘ The Byzan- 
tine pose and dignity of the figures recall the ivory chair of 
Maximian at Ravenna. The draperies have the full folding 
and massive modelling of late classic design, and generally 
the technique shows.a practised chisel as well as the assured 
methods of a finished school in figure and decorative design. 
We do not again reach such technical attainment in English 
work until close upon the thirteenth century.’ The highly 
skilled artists wlj^o thus helped Wilfrith to gratify his love 
of the best probably came from Lombardy. The chequers 
and knotwork came into England from Ireland. The tree of 
life on the east face runs in graceful curves from bottom to 
top, passing nine times across and threading its way among 
the peaceful and hapj^y beasts and birds. The names of the 
three craftsmen show that they w^ere Angles. They had 
acquired at home consummate skill in wood and metal 
work, and learnt from Greek or Byzantine sculptors in the 
train of Wilfrith how metal patterns might be rendered in 
stone. 

Wilfrith’s next stately fabric was his lofty basilica at 
Ripon, built from foundations to roof of polished stone and 
doubtless modelled on another he had seen at Rome. Its 
columns and arches were gracefully varied in form, the spoil 
perhaps of Roman ruins at Isurium, the modern Aid- 
borough. In order that it might be a worthy chamber for 
the true Bridegroom and his Bride the Church, it was 
lavishly adorned with gold, silver and purple. To its dedi- 
cation flocked, besides Ecgfrith and Alfwin, abbots, ealdor- 
men, reeves and men of every lower rank. The form of dedi- 
cation he probably used is described in chapter xxxiii 
of this volume. The altar was sumptuously draped with 
purple and cloth of gold. After he had duly administered 
the housel to all present, Wilfrith, standing in front of the 
altar and facing the congregation, read out in a clear voice a 
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list of the estates, in Lancashire, Cumberland and West- 
morland, as well as in Yorkshire, which formerly, or on 
that very day, had been granted him by Oswiu and Ecg- 
frith, with the assent of their witan. Among them were 
Amounderness, the country between the Ribble and the 
Mersey, Gilling, Duddondale and CartmeL He also read a 
list of sites, scattered up and down the country, from which 
the ancient British clergy had been driven by the invading 
Angles. His object was doubtless thus formally and pub- 
licly to reclaim hallowed ground from lay holders for the 
benefit of the Church. The ceremony was immediately fol- 
lowed by feasting and high revelry, which lasted three days 
and three nights. Englishmen in their cups are proverbially 
openhanded ; and Wilfrith probably took full advantage of the 
concession he thus made to the heathen habits of his powerful 
and wealthy guests. When they came to their sober senses 
they may have begun to owe him a grudge on that ac- 
count. At heart he must have despised their sensuality and 
coarseness, and he was, when thwarted, no more able than 
they to hide his real feelings. Moreover, though upright and 
straightforward in all their dealings, those rude warrior 
farmers could neither read nor write, and were therefore 
liable to be treated with galling condescension by their bril- 
liant young scholar bishop. 

The medieval ascription of Ripon was to St Wilfrith as 
well as to St Peter. In modern times the original dedication 
to St Peter has dropped out of sight. Of Wilfrith’s basilica 
only the crypt remains and has suffered hardly at all from 
the ravages of time. Where there was at first only a recess 
for a lamp, the ventilation hole known as Wilfrid’s Needle 
has been pierced through the wall. According to popular 
tradition, a young woman who can squeeze through the 
hole thereby proves the steadiness of her character and 
wins a sure prospect of being married within a year of the 
achievement. 

Among Wilfrith’s costly gifts to his new church was a 
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splendid copy of the four Gospels, the letters being of bur- 
nished gold and the pages of pufple vellum, prepared by 
an art the secret of which is lost. A similar volume of later 
date was given, together with the title Defender of the 
Faith, by popei Leo X to Henry VIII, and now lies in the 
Treasure Room of Mr Pierpont Morgan’s magnificent library 
at New York. The cover is inlaid with gold and jewels and 
the colour of the pages ranges through every imaginable hue 
from royal dark purple to purple of a rosy tint. 

The young king’s prowess was soon severely tested by 
two formidable invasions. On the north, the Piets did their 
utmost to ^akfe off the Northumbrian yoke. From every 
nook and cranny of the Highlands wild kerns swarmed like 
ants to join the southward-marching host. Ecgfrith did not 
await the attack but hastily collected his cavalry and led 
them across the frontier, ably supported by a bold sub-king 
named Beornheth. In spite of their numerical superiority 
and skill in taking cover, the rebels were utterly routed, and 
their piled corpses so completely filled two streams that the 
victorious pursuers crossed dry shod, slaying the panic- 
stricken fugitives. Cowed by their defeat, the Piets beyond 
the Forth tamely submitted to Ecgfrith. 

In the early years of his strenuous reign Wulfhere had 
not only pushed the frontier of Mercia as far as the Severn, 
the Wye and the Thames, but had become overlord of the 
East Saxons and South Saxons. At the death of the hero 
of Winwidfield that son of Penda was practically master of 
the whole of England south of the Humber. Impelled by 
vaulting ambition, he mustered all the southern tribes and 
marched northward in order to exact from Ecgfrith sub- 
mission and tribute. He was defeated with heavy loss by a 
force smaller than his own, forfeited Lindsey and became 
a payer instead of a receiver of tribute. 

Not only victory over his foes but abundant harvests 
filled Eegfrith’s subjects with joy and made them so peace- 
fully disposed that his kingdom was free from internal dis- 
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cord. His martial vigour ‘may well have been due to the 
abstemious life he had fd#r twelve years, since the age of fif- 
teen, been living with his nominal wife Awdry, whose 
influence over a husband at least ten years her junior must 
have been in every way salutary. At the date of their mar- 
riage he had no prospect of kingship. Soon after the fall of 
his elder half-brother Alhfrith, probably in the year 665, 
he became sub-king of Deira and prcibably made Oswin- 
thorp his headquarters. After his father’s death another 
elder half-brother, Aldfrith, born out of wedlock, was set 
aside in his favour by the witan of Northumbria. To his 
natural desire for offspring was then, of course, added the 
wish of his ealdormen and thanes that he should become 
the father of an heir to the throne, but Awdry was inexor- 
ably determined never to become a mother. In his dis- 
tress he appealed to Wilfrith, who had become the queen’s 
most intimate friend: 

‘ Land and money in abundance shall be thine if thou 
canst overcome her scruples; well wot I that no other man 
stands higher than I in her favour.’ 

The bishop, however, honestly believed that Awdry had 
chosen the better part and therefore made the serious mis- 
take of stiffening her resistance. When, with Ecgfrith’s 
leave, she became, in the year 672, a nun at Coldingham, it 
was Wilfrith who veiled her. She had already bestowed on 
him her morning gift or jointure, the fertile valley known 
as Hexhamshire; else she might have thought it right to 
restore the gift to her deserted husband. However good in 
law, Wilfrith’s title to the land might fairly be held bad in 
equity. In course of time the king widened the growing 
breach between himself and his bishop by presuming to 
marry a West Saxon princess named Eormenburh, who took 
a violent dislike to the princely prelate. If Ecgfrith was ever 
troubled with qualms of conscience about his own conduct 
in the matter, the unfruitfulness of his second marriage 
may have seemed to him just retribution. 
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The name Hexham came into use in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century and is the shorltened form of Hextildes- 
ham; Hextild being the old name of the Cockshaw 
Burn which lies westward of the town. The name Hall- 
garth of another burn on tliye west was originally Halig 
Gut, which means holy stream; and Halgutstadt, the old 
name of the town, was probably given it by Wilfrith. 
Hexhamshire, the widest and most fertile valley watered 
by the Tyne, is twelve miles long and nearly six wide. The 
town stands on the western end of a high natural terrace, 
and is overlooked on every side by loftier heights. The 
name Heart of Britain given it by the natives is justified 
by its position midway on a line drawn from north to south 
of the island. The church which Wilfrith built there was 
believed to have no equal west of the Alps. In shape it was 
cruciform with an apsidal east end. The walls were three- 
storied, very high and long, rising from aisles and arcade 
to triforium and clerestory. The capitals of the pillars were 
sculptured. The walls were pierced in every direction with 
galleries and flights of steps, secret passages and myste- 
rious nooks of every kind, in which a host of men could 
hide themselves, whether their object was the privacy of 
devotion or the safety of their lives. Underground there 
was intercommunication by dark passages, crypts and 
oratories, which gave additional security in time of danger, 
not only to monks and refugees, but also to relics, books, 
vestments and other treasures. At intervals along the walls 
were round towers, ascended by winding stone stairs, which 
contained enough rooms and hiding-places for a numerous 
garrison. Passages led from the towers, hither and thither, 
above and below, so that a man might walk all round the 
the church unseen by any within. Brilliantly coloured 
paintings of biblical heroes and scenes, the books as they 
were truly called of all who could not read, covered the 
inner surfaces of the walls and guided into good channels 
the thoughts of worshippers. The church as a whole was 
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gratefully dedicated to St Andrew, in whose church at 
Rome the founder’s yoiithful prayers had been heard. Re- 
mains of Roman buildings provided Wilfrith with much 
of his material. Not he but his friend and successor Acca 
had the satisfaction of completing the execution of the 
magnificent design. In the beautiful side chapels which 
flanked the nave above and below, Acca placed altars dedi- 
cated to St Mary, St Michael, St John the Baptist, also to 
apostles, martyrs, confessors and virgins; to all the saints, in 
fact, whose relics they had collected in Rome. Behind each 
altar its appropriate relics were reverently enshrined. 
The lives of those saints, codices of the Scriptures and 
writings of Church fathers formed the nucleus of a library 
which Acca was constantly enriching with new treasures. 
He was also zealous in providing beautiful lamps, com- 
munion plate and all such other things as can be used to 
adorn worthily a house of God. 

Hexham-on-Tyne, like Melrose-on-Tweed, held out 
towards Cumbria the right hand of Christian fellowship. 
In course of time the monasteries of Tynemouth, Hexham, 
Lanercost, Wetheral and Carlisle, stretching like the 
Roman wall from sea to sea, formed a complete religious 
bond of union between East and West. Except in the year 
875, when the town and the stately array of monastic 
buildings, including the precious library, were destroyed by 
Viking invaders, the privileged peace of Hexham was for 
four centuries undisturbed; then the inhabitants were 
threatened with massacre by Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
in revenge for the robbery of his messengers near the 
church. The priest m charge, Eilaf the younger, tried in 
vain to appease his wrath, but had in the night a remark- 
able vision of two bishops, Wilfrith and Cuthbert, riding 
northward and bringing, to the despairing crowd that 
thronged the church, tidings of hope. ‘ Fear not,’ the 
founder seemed ito say, ‘ for when the morn cometh I will 
spread from the source of Tyne to its mouth a net that none 
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can pass.’ On the morrow, after, an unclouded sunrise, 
dense fog rolled down the river and caused Malcolm’s mur- 
derous agents, stark men of Galloway, to wander wide of 
their mark. No sooner had the fog lifted than the river, 
swollen by western rains, rose so high in a strong rushing 
flood that it was for three days impassable. In these 
hindrances Malcolm .saw the finger of God and forbore the 
sacrilegious xTengeance he had sworn. By the same Eilaf 
the monastery was in the year 1113, at the instance of 
archbishop Thurstan, surrendered to a colony of Austin 
canons ruled.by a prior named AsketilL Twenty-five priors 
had succeeded him when, in the year 1536, Hexham shared 
the fate of the smaller monasteries throughout England. 

The nave was then unfinished of a church which had be- 
gun, two centuries earlier, to rise from the ruins of Wilfrith’s. 
As lately as August 8, 1908, was duly consecrated the new 
nave of that stately but scarred fabric, beneath which lies 
intact, defying with solid walls the wrack of time, Wilfrith’s 
crypt. One of the covering stones of its north passage was 
probably taken from the ruined gateway of Corstopitum, 
near Corbridge; for it bears an inscription on which may 
still be read the full names and titles of Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla; also, beneath a deliberate erasure, the tragic 
record of his murder by his own brother, the name and title 
PUBLIUS SEPTIMIUS GETA CAESAR. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
CUTHBERT THE ANCHORET 
Nul ne remportait de cet ilot ba,ttu des fiots la souf- 
france, la tentation, le remords qui I’y avait conduit. 

Montalembert, Les Moines d’Occident, iv, 409. 
But fain saint Hilda’s nuns would learn 
If on a rock, by Lindisf arne, 

Saint Cuthbert sits, and toils io frame 
The seaborn beads that bear his name. 

Such tales had Whitby’s fishers told 

And said they might his shape behold 

And hear his anvil sound. Marmion, Canto ii. 

C UTHBERT’S active life as prior of Lindisfarne 
was broken by intervals of lonely retirement to a 
detached fragment of the basaltic line of rock 
which forms the south-western edge of that island. The 
name of that place of retreat is now St Cuthbert’s Island. 
As the years passed, his longing for complete seclusion 
from the haunts of men grew more intense and was re- 
garded with favour by both abbot and brethren. Thus did 
he seek, in the words of the Psalmist, to go from strength 
to strength. 

About six miles south-east of Lindisfarne, nearly oppo- 
site Bamborough, lies a cluster of twenty-three islets, 
divided by Staple Sound into the westerly Fern group and 
the more numerous easterly Staples group. Among the 
former, the largest and nearest to the mainland is Fame, 
the modern House Island, which had been the scene of 
Aidan’s lonely wrestling and now became for nine years, 
from 676 to 685, the home of his unflinching successor. 
It is girt, except along its northern shore, by a belt of ba- 
saltic rocks which rises, at the south-west corner, eighty feet 
above sea-level, and slopes gradually to the haven on the 
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RENOUNCING HIS ALL 

eastern shore. Northward the islet is so exposed that the 
waves break over it as over the hull of a shipwrecked vessel. 
Sometimes storm and tide combine to drive salt foam over 
the whole island, drenching to the skin the shivering way- 
farer and penetrating the chmks of his dwelling. Cuthbert 
found Fame barren, treeless, destitute of fresh water and 
occupied, as we are gravely assured, by a legion of demons. 
Having buckled on the shield of faith and the helmet of 
salvation, he speedily routed and expelled them with the 
sword of the Spirit. Then, as monarch of his realm, he pro- 
ceeded to t^pild^his ideal palace on the model of the dwel- 
lings of his neolithic ancestors. Round a nearly circular 
plot of land, four or five poles in area, he raised a wall 
higher than himself, using turf and unhewn stones cut 
from within. He thus lowered the level of his floor to such 
a depth that his eyes could behold, when he was at home, 
nothing but a circular patch of sky. This rude dwelling 
was divided into an oratory and a living room. It was par- 
tially roofed with rough poles and hay. Near the haven was 
a larger guesthouse for the Lindisfarne brethren and other 
visitors. Not far from it was found, by digging, a spring of 
fresh water. His own water supply came from a well which 
the brethren had dug at his bidding in the rocky floor of 
his own house. Their pious minds thankfully acknowledged 
the lovingkindness of God, not only in the fact that they 
thus tapped a spring, but in the constant level maintained 
by the water. The well never ran dry nor overflowed. 

Two remarkable incidents of Cuthbert’s building opera- 
tions impressed themselves indelibly on the minds of his 
helpers. Four of them were one day bidden to bring him on 
a truck a huge stone which lay in a distant part of the islet. 
They found it so heavy that, fearing to break the truck 
or overstrain themselves, they left it in the middle of the 
road. Next time they visited their beloved master, the 
sight of that stone fitted to its place drew from them an 
exclamation of praise to God who could work so mightily 

S2 
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in his chosen servants. Another day he asked a party of 
brethren who were visiting him for a joist twelve feet long, 
to bridge a chasm worn by waves in the rocky border, over 
which he proposed to build a hut close to his brother mystic, 
the sea. One such chasm, perhaps the same, is now called 
St Cuthbert’s Gut. They forgot all about the joist and 
returned on the appointed day empty-handed. Seeing how 
distressed they were at being reminded of their carelessness, 
Cuthbert soothed them with gentle words and bade them 
spend a night on the islet. In the morning they found, 
at the very foot of the rock that needed Piling, a log 
of the required length, which had been washed ashore 
while they slept. 

At first, whenever any of his brethren visited him, he 
used to leave his ceU and serve them by washing their feet 
with warm water. Sometimes they prevailed on him to 
accept the same service from them. So far was his mind 
withdrawn from the care of his body and so wholly given 
to spiritual realities that his leathern shoes were not taken 
off for months at a time and even, so it was said, remained 
on his feet from one Maundy Thursday till the next. 

He began by receiving his scanty ration of bread from 
the brethren, but afterwards thought it fitter to live by the 
labour of his own hands. When he had failed to grow 
wheat, he tried barley; and, if that experiment had also 
failed, he would have bowed to God’s will by ceasing to be 
an anchoret and again becoming a cenobite in the monas- 
tery. Though however the barley was sown much later 
than usual, the crop was so abundant that he felt reassured 
of God’s favour. As it was ripening, numerous jackdaws 
settled on it and fed greedily. ‘ WTiy touch ye,’ pleaded 
Cuthbert, ‘ a crop which ye did not sow ? Is yoiu* need, 
perchance, greater than mine ? If ye have God’s leave, do 
His bidding; but if not, be off and cease to spoil what is not 
yours ! ’ At the word they all flew away and ever afterwards 
left his barley undisturbed. This was one of the merry tales 
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he used to tell those whose failing, faith needed strengthen- 
ing by examples of what faith can do. 

Another of his tales set the lowly obedience of birds in 
strong contrast to the stubborn pride of men. Fame had 
long been the home of a pair*of ravens. One day Cuthbert 
saw them tearing with their beaks the thatched roof of his 
guest-house and carrying off wisps of straw to build their 
nest. In vain did he make with his right hand a gesture of 
disapproval. ‘ In the name of Jesus Christ,’ he therefore 
shouted, ‘ begone at once and do no more damage ! ’ Hardly 
had the wojds passed his lips when they flew crestfallen 
away. Three days later the female bird returned, found 
Cuthbert digging and grovelled with outspread wings in 
the furrow at his feet, croaking piteously. Those clear signs 
of penitence won them leave to return to their old home. 
In token of gratitude they brought in their beaks and laid 
at Cuthbert’s feet a large lump of hog’s lard, which greased 
the shoes of his visitors for a whole year. 

From time immemorial Fame and the adjacent islets 
have been a favourite breeding ground of the eider duck, 
called by naturalists the Cuthbert duck. The tradition may 
well be true that these harmless and peace-loving birds 
owe to Cuthbert, who found them wild, their remarkable 
tameness during the breeding season. To those who joy- 
fully saw the ready obedience rendered to Cuthbert not 
only by the creatures that dwell in air and sea, but by the 
sea itself and the winds, it seemed the natural consequence 
of his purity of heart in obeying the Creator. Only by 
sinful self-indulgence, so they thought, has man forfeited 
his proper lordship over all that lives and moves. 

Besides the Lindisfarne brethren Cuthbert had many 
other visitors. Not only from the neighbourhood but from 
every quarter of Britain the fame of his holiness drew the 
weary and heavy-laden. None left his gracious presence un- 
refreshed. The conscience-stricken poured into his ears the 
ugly secrets of their aching hearts and were taught, by wise 
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and gentle counsel, how to recover for themselves the peace 
and joy which shone from his face into theirs. Those who 
felt ready to faint, under their burden of the troubles and 
cares which are the common lot of mankind, were reminded 
how slight and trifling, compared with eternal realities, 
are worldly prosperity and adversity. His own experience 
had taught him how manifold and cunning are the wiles of 
Satan. He could therefore assure the sorely tempted that 
the adversary of mankind prevails only over the man in 
whose heart dwells love neither of his fellow men nor of 
God; but that, to the man whose robust faith wins aid 
from above, his crafty snares seem as flimsy as a spider’s 
web. 

Of his own struggles against the special temptations of 
solitude, which seemed due to the fiendish malice of 
malevolent beings, he could only speak in metaphor: 

‘ How often have they hurled me headlong from the 
lofty cliff! How often tried to kill me by aiming stones! 
But though they have, by every kind of illusion, sought 
to frighten me away and turn me out of this scene of my 
conflict, hitherto they have failed to inflict any injury on 
my body or to taint my mind with fear.’ 

Two or three years after his retirement, under stress of 
his hunger and thirst for what seemed to him perfection, 
he shut himself up so completely that he seldom conversed 
with visitors, and then only through a window. He was 
nevertheless, at the beginning of this period of stricter 
seclusion, glad to see and be seen by the Lindisfarne 
brothers to whom he talked; but later, even the window 
was never opened except for the sake of pronouncing his 
blessing, or for some other urgent cause. Yet he was far from 
regarding as a pattern for others this utter loneliness of 
life, this persistent quest of initiation into occult mysteries. 
Some misgiving even as to its especial fitness for himself 
may lie behind his reported remarks to the brethren; 
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‘ Marvel not at the retired life that pleases me better than 
worldly cares, as though it lay on a higher plane of holiness 
than yours. At the life of cenobites ye may well marvel, for 
they are altogether subject to the abbot’s order, must 
watch, pray, fast and work when he chooses ; most of them 
I feel sure are far ahead of me both in cleanliness of thought 
and penetrating clearness of prophetic insight. Assuredly 
Boisil was so, that most venerable bondservant of Christ, 
who fostered me in my youth at Melrose, and truly foretold 
all my destined lot. There remains however one of his 
prophecies which will, I hope, never be fulfilled. Let me 
assure you, my brothers, that, even though I am hiding 
myself on this rjock, where swelling waves surround me 
on every side and shut me off both from sight and ken of 
all mankind, yet not even here do I deem myself free from 
the snares of the deceitful world, but fear lest, somehow or 
other, greed of gain may tempt me to my ruin.* 

One Christmas Day some of the brethren came and 
begged him to leave his hut in order to keep the festival in 
their company with due gaiety. He yielded and shared 
their festal meal, but clouded their joy by beseeching them 
to be wary and watchful, lest through heedlessness and 
overweening confidence they might be led into temptation. 
In their turn they besought him to let them make merry as 
befitted the day. ‘ Aye, let us make merry,’ he replied. 
After the table was cleared, when mirth and story-telling 
were in full swing, he provoked a second smiling protest 
by bidding them be alert in watchful prayer and ready to 
meet every onset of adversity. But when, for the third time, 
while their fun was at its height, the solemn warning was 
repeated, they knew there must be good reason for it and 
looked one at another in dismay. To their anxious enquiry 
Cuthbert could give no more definite answer than that he 
had a vague presentiment of a coming storm of trouble, 
the suddenness of which might severely strain their soul 
gear. On their return to Lindisfarne they found one of their 
comrades already dead of the plague. So ruthlessly did it 
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spread among them for nearly a year that, by a common 
stroke of destiny, nearly all the members, both senior and 
junior, of that holy brotherhood passed through the gate 
of death into the presence of their Lord. That Yuletide may 
probably be assigned to the, year 680. 

A stranger story of his prophetic power is assigned by his 
earhest biographer to the missionary journey in Teesdale 
which has been mentioned on page '178 of this volume. 
While he was, in some homestead, teaching with his usual 
care, he suddenly broke the thread of his discourse by 
exclaiming: 

‘My dearest brethen, if any sudden temptation of the 
Devil presenteth itself outside, stand ye firm and let no 
mocking illusion draw you away from hearing the Word of 
God.’ 

Soon after he had resumed his theme, they heard flames 
roaring and men shouting as though a neighbour’s house 
were on fire. Out of doors they then rushed pell-mell to the 
rescue, all but a few whom Cuthbert held back by main 
force. Seeing not even a puff of smoke they began to feel 
ashamed that they had been so heedless of the preacher’s 
warning. Crestfallen they returned, fell on their knees before 
him and were gladly forgiven. They had, they assured him, 
learnt their lesson, namely that men are led spiritually 
astray by cunningly devised allurements of the senses. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
WILFRITH PROVOKING NEMESIS 

II est en outre le prdcurseur des grands pr^lats, des 
grands moines, des princes abbes du nioyen age, chefs ou 
oracles des assemblies, ministres ou lieutenants des rois, 
quelquefois leurs egaux ou leurs rivaux. 

Montalembert, Les Moines d’Occident, iv, 581. 

T HOXJGH Wilfrith lavishly gratified his taste for 
splendid buildings, he was none the less active in 
his pastoral duties. With untiring zeal and energy, 
so Eddi assures us, he rode everywhither ordaining, con- 
firming and baptizing. By appointing to village churches 
resident priests and deacons he inaugurated a parochial 
system. On one occasion, quite early in his episcopate, 
a wailing mother presented for baptism a babe, her first- 
born son, who had fallen into a deathlike swoon. Having 
revived him by prayer and laying on of hands, the bishop 
baptized him, named him Eodwald and gave him back to 
the gladdened mother, bidding her deliver him up in his 
seventh year to be dedicated, like Samuel, to God. When 
the time came, instead of obeying, she followed her hus- 
band’s advice by fleeing out of the diocese with her son, 
who was just such a comely little fellow as Wilfrith himself 
had been. One of the bishop’s stewards, named Hocca, was 
sent in pursuit, found her hiding-place among the Welsh, 
forcibly took the boy from her and delivered him to his 
preserver. Thus ruthlessly, we may infer, did Wilfrith deal 
with all who tried to thwart him. Eodwald was afterwards 
regarded as the bishop’s own son and lived by rule at Ripon 
till he died of the plague. 

Of Wilfrith’s ascetic habits we are told that, however 
thirsty he might be and however small the mug set before 
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him at a meal, he never drained it dry; also that, in winter 
and summer alike, he always bathed at bedtime in cold 
water until, in the course of his third and last visit to Rome, 
pope John VI bade him be more merciful to his aged body. 
His serenely cheerful look and merry talk made every one 
rejoice in the sunshine of his presence. Abbots and abbesses 
ensured the integrity of their possessions by vesting them 
in his name as trustee during their lifetime and as heir after 
their death. Ealdormen and thanes gave him their sons to 
train and afterwards left the lads free to choose between 
cloister and camp. In public the bishop magnified his office 
by lavish display; his numerous travelling eocori was no less 
sumptuously clad and equipped than the king’s bodyguard. 
This was enough by itself to make Ecgfrith jealous, even if 
he owed Wilfrith no grudge; and his jealousy was inevitably 
fomented, both by talebearers who also disliked such un- 
seemly pomp, and by his enemy in chief, queen Eormen- 
burh. Even so, nearly nine centuries later, did Anne 
Boleyn contrive the downfall of Thomas Wolsey. 

The fifth canon of the ecumenical Council held in the 
year 325 at Nicaea enacted that the bishops of a province 
were to meet in synod twice a year for the settlement of 
disputes and of all questions which affected the whole pro- 
vince. Theodore can hardly be blamed for waiting four 
years before he obeyed this decree. When he entered on his 
arduous task the only bishop in England besides the pair 
of rivals, Chad and Wilfrith, was Wini, who, for some un- 
recorded reason, had been driven out of Wessex by Cen- 
wealh and had, in the year 666, to the shame of both parties, 
bought the see of London from Wulfhere. Whether sum- 
moned or not, he was absent from the first synod of the 
province of Canterbury, which met at Hertford on Sep- 
tember 24, 673. Four bishops, who had been consecrated by 
Theodore, attended in person. One of them, Putta of 
Rochester, had first been ordained priest in Kent by Wil- 
frith. The other three were Bisi of Dunwich, Lothair of 
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Winchester and Wynfrith of Lichfiejd. Wilfrith merely sent 
delegates; neither their number nor their names are on 
record. He must have known that, three quarters of a cen- 
tury earlier, pope Gregory the Great had prematurely con- 
ferred metropolitan dignity on^the see of York and that, in 
the middle of the interval, a pallium had been sent, too late 
as it happened, by pope Honofius I to bishop Paulin. At 
the very moment wfien he received Theodore’s summons 
to the synod, he may quite possibly have been intriguing 
through his friend, archdeacon Boniface, to obtain from 
Deus-dedit II, who had succeeded Vitalian in 672, the pal- 
lium which woiild make him independent of Vitalian’s 
nominee. If so, it is easy to understand his unwillingness 
to take his place among Theodore’s suffragans. 

Of the ten canons of church discipline, carefully com- 
piled from existing sources with special reference to the 
needs of England, and submitted by Theodore to the 
synod, all were carried except the ninth, which neverthe- 
less is clearly recorded as follows: 

‘ That, as the number of the faithful increases, more men 
be promoted to bishoprics. About this matter, for the time 
being, we said nothing.’ 

Much doubtless had been said in the discussion but 
nothing decided. In spite of its wisdom, the proposal had 
been defeated by the opposition of power-loving suffragans, 
each of whom wished his diocese to be co-extensive with a 
kingdom. From the trend of later events it may fairly be 
inferred that the opposition was led by Wilfrith’s delegates. 
Theodore was, however, so firmly convinced of the rightness 
of his policy that no scruple hindered him from playing the 
beneficent despot. In East Anglia the path of reform was 
smoothed by the failing health of Bisi. After the tiring 
double journey to and from the synod he felt so worn out 
that he resigned before the end of the year. His diocese was 
then, doubtless with the consent of Anna’s nephew, king 
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Aldwulf, halved by Thpddore, the other see being placed 
at North Elmham, near the middle of Norfolk. The new 
bishops were Acci and Badwine. 

Turning his attention next to Mercia, Theodore deposed 
Wynfrith for some unspecified fault of disobedience. A 
worthy successor was easily found in the builder and abbot 
of a monastery which had, under the auspices of Oswiu and 
Peada, been dedieated to the Saviour and St Peter. His 
name was Saxulf; the site was then called Medeshamsted, 
which means a dwelling-place among meadows, and is now 
called Peterborough. Wynfrith meekly retired to the mon- 
astery founded by Chad at Barrow in Lindsey. The divi- 
sion however of the Mercian diocese, which had pro- 
bably been the bone of contention between bishop and 
archbishop, was postponed by the course of events. The 
defeat already deseribed of Wulfhere by Ecgfrith had the 
effect of lopping Lindsey off Saxulf’s diocese and adding 
it to Wilfrith’s. Then followed, in the year 675, the death 
of Wulfhere and the accession of his brother Ethelred, 
Penda’s third son. As though in emulation of his father, 
but perhaps under constraint of the witan who had elected 
him, he savagely raided Kent in the second year of his 
reign. His ruffian troops desecrated churches and monas- 
teries. The city of Rochester was destroyed. Bishop Putta 
was then absent from the see, teaching church music else- 
where. When he heard of the dire havoc, he felt so sick at 
heart that he made no attempt to resume his episcopal 
authority but sought shelter under the wing of Saxulf 
and received from him a parish church with adjacent glebe, 
suitable to his shyness and simple tastes. He had too little 
of the worldly wisdom needed by a bishop in those rough 
times but was highly proficient in ecclesiastical lore and a 
finished master of antiphonal chanting. Without neglect- 
ing his new duties, he travelled whithersoever he was in- 
vited to teach church music. 

After he had sheathed his sword Ethelred so loyally sup- 
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ported Theodore that, by the end bi the decade, there were 
in Mercia the three new sees of Hereford, Worcester and 
Leicester. In consequence of the defeat of Ecgfrith in the 
battle of Elford-on-Trent, Lindsey was restored to Mercia 
and formed a separate diocese, the see being placed at 
Sidnacester, which has been identified with Stow, a village 
between Gainsborough and Lincoln. 

When, in the year 678, Theodore was free to deal with 
Northumbria, Willrith had for more than three years been 
ruling, or pretending to rule, a diocese which extended 
from the W^sh to the Firth of Tay. He was in the prime of 
life, keenly enjoying the constant exercise of unbounded 
authority, little dreaming of the Nemesis that was then 
close at his heels. One day, we may imagine, while he rode, 
chatting with his usual gaiety at the head of his cavalcade, 
out of a distant cloud of dust emerged a galloping horse- 
man, bringing from York the ominous tidings that he was 
ousted from that see. So suddenly at least did the blow fall. 
That he had been weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing may well have been the opinion of all Northumbrian 
Christians who were old enough to remember and wise 
enough to prefer the apostolic simplicity of Aidan, Finan 
and Colman. Not only Theodore but the abbess Hild agreed 
with Ecgfrith in desiring a change. Accordingly, out of 
Northumbria were formed two dioceses, corresponding to 
the ancient division of the kingdom. The northerly was 
entrusted to Eata, the well-beloved abbot of Lindisfarne and 
Melrose, the southerly to Bosa, one of the Whitby monks. 
The see of Eata was interchangeably Hexham or Lindis- 
farne, Bosa’s was York. Lindsey was entrusted to Eadhed, 
the court chaplain who had accompanied Chad southward 
in search of consecrators; but, when Lindsey was recon- 
quered by Ethelred in the following year, 679, Eadhed re- 
tired to Ripon. Three years later, in 681, the northern 
diocese was subdivided into three, the new sees being Aber- 
corn for the Fifeshire Piets and Hexham for southern 
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Bernicia. The new bishop of Abercorn was Tuma or Trum- 
wine, whose earlier life is not recorded; and of Hexham 
Tunberht or Trumbriht, who had been third abbot of 
Gilling. Eata retained northern Bernicia as his diocese and 
Lindisfarne as his only see. ’ 

Wilfrith’s anger found vent in the king’s council hall. 
Before the assembled witan he demanded why, though 
guilty of no crime, he was thus robbed of wealth and dig- 
nity which had, for the honour of God, been conferred on 
him by former kings. ‘ No breach of law, no harmful 
wrong-doing do we lay to thy charge, yet we change not our 
dooms,’ was the joint answer of king and archbishop. 
When he had turned his back on the king’s bench, mock- 
ing laughter followed him to the door. Before he passed out 
he aimed a parting thrust : 

‘ A year hence ye who now scoff will weep ! ’ 

Surely enough, on that very day in the following year, 
679, the corpse of young Alfwin was borne into York, amid 
a throng of wailing mourners. He had been slain on the 
battlefield by the Trent where Ecgfrith suffered his first 
defeat, and which was called after him Alfwinesford, the 
modern Elford, near Tamworth. The consequent bloodfeud 
would have embittered and prolonged the war if Theodore 
had not persuaded the avenger of blood to accept, and 
Ethelred to pay, the customary wergild or money fine. 
Though only eighteen years old, Alfwin had been ruling 
Deira as sub-king and was no less beloved by the Mercian 
subjects of his elder sister Osthryth than by his own. She 
may well have been wedded to Ethelred in her father’s life- 
time, but there is no record of the event. 

Among the wounded in that battle was a young thane 
of Ecgfrith’s bodyguard, named Imma. The rest of the day 
and the following night, he lay senseless among the corpses 
of the slain, then revived and did what he could to staunch 
his wounds.Before he could get clear away aparty of Mercians 
caught him and took him to their lord, a companion tihane 
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of Ethelred. Meanwhile, hearing that he was among the 
slain, his brother Tunna, the priest abbot of a monastery 
which was the nucleus of Tunnanceaster, the modern Tow- 
cester, had sought and found on the battlefield a corpse 
he mistook for Imma’s, then bore it to that minster, gave it 
honourable burial and began to chant frequent masses for 
the release of his sojul. 

Fearing to declare his rank, Imma told his captors that 
he had merely fetched and carried victuals for the defeated 
army. The Mercian thane therefore spared his life, yet 
ordered him tq be bound that he might not escape. No 
sooner however was he fast bound than the bonds began 
to slacken. His warders therefore suspected that he had 
in his possession a ‘ charm for loosing,’ scratched in runes 
on a wooden stave, but he assured them that Tunna’s 
masses, which he guessed were being chanted, must be 
releasing his body instead of his soul. His bearing and 
speech at last so belied his account of himself that, by pro- 
mising to do him no harm, the thane made him in private 
tell the truth. ‘ Death at my hands,’ then quoth the duped 
captor, ‘ is no more than thou deservest, for all my brothers 
and kindred fell in that battle, yet will I not break faith.’ 
A Frisian to whom Imma was next sold in London, finding 
that his bonds always gave way at the hour of mass, let him 
go in search of ransom. He therefore introduced himself to 
Lothair, king of Kent, as a former thane of queen Athel- 
thryth, Lothair’s aunt, and did not beg in vain for the price 
of his release. Some of the many Northumbrians to whom 
Imma told this tale themselves passed it on to Beda. Its 
effect on most of its hearers was to increase their faith in 
the magical power of the holy housel. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

FOUNDERS OF WEARMOUTH AND JARROW 
(BENEDICT BISCOP, CEOLFRITH, EOSTERWINI, 
SIGEFRITH) 

As God made Society to rest on the basis of the Family, 
so St Benedict saw that the spiritual family is the surest 
basis for the sanctification of the souls of his monks. . . . The 
whole spirit is homely. The monks trust the^r abbot. . . . He 
loves them and has confidence in them. 

E. L. Taunton, The English Black Monks of St Benedict, i, 
32, 33. 

A bbot JOHN not only taught the choir of Wear- 
mouth and the singers who came thither to learn 
from nearly all the other monasteries of North- 
umbria, but accepted many invitations to teach elsewhere. 
Among his guests or hosts were, doubtless, the veteran 
James, precentor of York, and Stephen Eddi, the precur- 
sor of Boswell in his adoration of Wilfrith. Another duty 
had been entrusted to him by the Pope, namely, to make 
careful enquiry into English orthodoxy and bring back his 
report to Rome. Accordingly, John took with him to Wear- 
mouth the canons of the Lateran Council held by pope 
Martin in the year 649, and had them copied there for dis- 
tribution. As papal commissary he produced them at the 
memorable council, summoned by order of the kings of 
Northumbria, Mercia, East Anglia and Kent, which met at 
Hatfield in Herts under the presidency of Theodore on Sep- 
tember 17, 680. With him sat the other bishops of Britain, 
but their names are not recorded. Wilfrith, the disdainer of 
the coimcil held seven years earlier at Hertford, was hin- 
dered by durance vile from taking the place awarded him 
by papal authority; so grim was the humour of his Nemesis. 
In accordance with the custom of ecumenical councils a 
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book of the Gospels was placed * on a desk in the midst 
of the assembly. The record of the proceedings runs as 
follows: 

‘Handling the subject as^peers (pander) we expounded 
the right and orthodox faith, even as our incarnate 
Lord Jesus Christ delivered it to his disciples, who saw 
him really present and heard his discourse; as the creed 
also of the holy fathers has delivered, and generally all 
holy and ecumenical councils, the whole choir of credible 
teachers of the Catholic Church. Following them there- 
fore in the way of piety and orthodoxy, according to 
their divinelj» inspired teaching, we profess our belief 
in harmony with theirs and confess after those holy 
fathers that Father, Son and Holy Ghost are properly 
and verily a consubstantial Trinity in Unity, and Unity 
in Trinity; that is One God in three consubstantial 
Beings or Persons, of equal glory and honour.’ 

After much more to the same effect, which Beda omits, 
the record concludes by formally accepting the canons, not 
only of the first five ecumenical councils but of Martin’s 
Lateran Council. Soon after he had crossed the channel 
with a copy of this report, the abbot and precentor fell ill 
and breathed his last. Mindful of his promise, his com- 
panions bore his body as far as Tours for honourable burial 
near the patron of his monastery. His copy of the report 
was duly delivered to the Pope and highly gratified all who 
read it or listened to its readers. 

Delighted with the fruitfulness of his first donation and 
with Biscop’s beneficent activity, Ecgfrith gave him, in 
the year 681 , ‘ for the ransom of his own soul,’ forty hides 
at Jarrow, three miles up the Tyne, on its right bank, 
and about six from Wearmouth. The name, originally 
Gyrwy, describes the marshlike smoothness of the Slake, 
or sleek estuary, which afforded safe mooring to ships. 
There, on the high ground which enfolded that haven. 
Biscop built another monastery in honour of St Paul and 
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colonized it with a party of Wearmouth brethren, twenty- 
two according to the nameless writer, seventeen accord- 
ing to Beda. The discrepancy may be due to the misreading 
by some scribe of a Roman numeral. Of the twenty-two only 
ten were already tonsured, the other twelve were unproved 
novices. By no means all of them could sing psalms, far 
less read service books or join in the antiphonal responses. 
But their devotional spirit helped them onward; so did 
the example and eager insistence of their zealous ruler 
Ceolfrith, who used to eat, sleep and observe the seven 
canonical hours of prayer in their company, in order that, 
whether a rebuke or a lesson were needed, Ke niight himself 
complete the training of every novice. Thus faithfully, 
patiently and tactfully did he cause the tender plant of 
monastic discipline to strike its roots deep in the fertile 
soil of rugged, wilful and passionate temperaments. 

The two houses were separate only in place but one in 
ritual and organization as well as in brotherly fellowship. 
The dedication of Jarrow on Sunday, April 23, 685, is thus 
recorded on a memorial stone which the wrack of time has 
spared: 

DEDICATIO BASILICAE 
SCI PAULI vnil KL MAIT 
ANNO XV EGFKIDI REG 
CEOLFRIDI ABB EIUSDEMQ 
Q. ECCLES DEO AUCTORE 
CONDITORIS ANNO IIII 

As Ceolfrith at Jarrow, so was Eosterwini Biscop’s lieu- 
tenant at Wearmouth, not because one and the same 
monastery could have or ought to have two abbots, but 
because Biscop’s ripe wisdom caused him to be so often 
summoned by the king to advise on affairs of state that he 
could not wrap himself up in the absorbing cares of his 
own domain. In his new dignity Eosterwini’s charming 
simplicity of character shone more brightly than ever. 
Though gentle, affable and kind to all, he was quick to 
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check breaches of discipline; but his inborn habit of loving 
sympathy made it easy for him to prevent, by a timely 
warning, misconduct which might have clouded with vexa- 
tion his beaming countenance. Whithersoever the affairs 
of the monastery took him Jie used often to find some 
brethren at work and would at once join them, guiding 
the ploughshare in its furrow, shaking the winnowing 
fork, or beating out Iron on the anvil. He continued to sleep 
in the common dormitory and shared in the re&ctory the 
common fare of the meaner brethren. ^ 

In the year 684, desiring to equip Jarrow as fully as 
Wearmouth, BiScop started on his fifth and last pilgrim- 
age, in search of such books and pictures as could be 
bought only in Rome, and returned heavily laden about 
two years later. In the interval the bubonic plague was 
again epidemic in Britain and made sad havoc among his 
double family. Jarrow became so desolate that none was 
left who could read, preach or even chant, except the abbot 
himself and his young pupil Beda, then thirteen years old. 
Deeply distressed, Ceolfrith decided to omit, except at 
vespers and matins, the refrains, called antiphons, which 
were usually sung by the whole choir in the intervals of 
soloist psalmody. The omission caused many a tear to roll 
down his cheeks and many a moan to pass his lips, as his 
own bass and Beda’s treble awoke dreary echoes in the 
almost empty church. At the end of a week he could 
endure it no longer and restored the full course. It was 
hard work for two voices, but he lost no time and spared 
no pains in training some and collecting others to form a 
new choir. 

‘ To the medieval monk,’ truly remarks R. E. Prothero, 

‘ the choir was the garden of the Lord, in which he laboured 
day and night ; it was his paradise, where, in the cool shadow 
cast by his Redeemer, he might rest from the burning heat 
of the world. As the tide of psalmody rolled forth, night 
and day, from convent or monastery, and swelled over hill 

T2 
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and fen, midnight wayfar^rrs, travelling in fear of their lives, 
felt that they were in the hands of God; and labourers, 
rising to their work at dawn, or resting at noon, or return- 
ing with night, knew, though they understood not the 
words, that their toil was consecrated in the sight of their 
heavenly Father.’ 

At Wearmouth the victims of the pestilence included 
abbot Eosterwini. For two nights after he felt no doubt 
of his doom, he slept as usual in the dormitory, then shut 
himself up hi a separate cell. On the seventh day he came 
out, sat in the open, assembled all the brethren round him 
and compassionately kissed the tears on their cheeks, 
as they bewailed the impending loss of so kind a father. 
Soon after midnight, on March 7, 086, while they were 
chanting the matutinal psalms, he fled away. Twelve years, 
one third of his brief life, had been happily spent in spiri- 
tual warfare. An equally devout, learned and gentle Wear- 
mouth deacon named Sigefrith was chosen to succeed him. 
His efforts to keep vigour of mind and purity of heart 
were nobly sustained under the pressure of a weakening 
and incurable disease of the lungs. 

The sadness of Biscop’s homecoming was increased by 
the tragic fate of the king, described on pages 297, 298, but 
mitigated by the promotion of so worthy a friend to the 
vacant abbacy. His abundant collection of religious books 
was matched in value by many fine pictures. Besides 
enough to cover the walls of a church he had built at Wear- 
mouth in honour of the Blessed Virgin, there was a whole 
series for the church of St Paul at Jarrow, specially de- 
signed to set in a clear light the harmony between the 
Old Covenant and the New. Side by side, for instance, with 
Isaac carrying the wood on which he was to become a burnt 
offering appeared Jesus bearing His own cross; and beside 
the serpent lifted up by Moses in the wilderness appeared 
the Son of Man lifted up on that cross. Among Biscop’s 
other treasures were two cunningly woven silken robes 
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(pallia oloserica), with which h^ afterwards bought from 
king Aldfrith and his witenagemot three hides of folk- 
land on the right bank of the Wear, near its mouth. He 
also agreed to give that king, in exchange for eight hides 
of land by a stream then balled the Fresh, a magnifi- 
cently executed volume of cosmography. The transaction 
was proceeding when he died, and was completed by Ceol- 
frith. The land was assigned to the Pauline community at 
Jarrow. ^ 

Soon afterwards, worn out perhaps by his unceasing 
and strenupus^ exertions, also by the severe hardships 
which in those days fell to the lot of travellers. Biscop was 
disabled by a creeping palsy which entirely deprived him 
of the use of his lower limbs but enabled him to add pa- 
tience to his other virtues. For three years he bore it 
cheerfully, never ceasing to praise God and bestow fatherly 
counsel on his family. At night, when he could not sleep, 
he listened to the reading of the book of Job, or other com- 
forting passages of Scripture. As he could not rise to pray, 
he summoned a few of the brethren to his bedside at every 
canonical hour and, though he had not full use of tongue or 
voice, joined as well as he was able in their antiphonal 
psalmody. 

In course of time Sigefrith’s disease also confined him to 
bed and thus warned him that his end was nigh. On May 1 2, 
689, he was therefore borne on a litter to Biscop’s cubicle 
and lifted upon the bed. So helpless were both sufferers 
that, though their heads lay on the same pillow, they could 
not, without the aid of loving hands, have exchanged a 
farewell kiss. Before they parted Biscop appointed, by 
agreement with him and the whole brotherhood, his co- 
abbot Ceolfrith to be abbot of Wearmouth as well as of 
Jarrow. On the following August 22 Sigefrith passed happily 
away, as Beda quaintly puts it, from the fire and water of 
temporal tribulation, into the cooling atmosphere of per- 
petual peace. Five months later, on January 12, 690, 
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Biscop followed him. T&wards the end he earnestly be- 
sought all who called him father never to let his magnificent 
library gather dust and vermin or be dispersed. He also 
insisted that merit not birth should determine their choice 
of abbots. ‘ Far better were" it,’ quoth he, ‘ that this fair 
home of ours become for ever desolate than be ruled by my 
brother in blood, who walketh not ip the way of truth.’ 
After the election of a new abbot they were to summon a 
bishop fol'^his consecration. All through the night in which 
he died some of the brethren were praying and chanting in 
church; the rest were watching by his bedside ^and listening 
with him to passages of the gospels read by a priest. Among 
the appointed psalms was the eighty-third, which Beda 
interprets as meaning that the foes of Christ, whether 
carnal or spiritual, are always trying to ruin His Church and 
every holy soul, but will be utterly baffled and routed by 
the Most High. Biscop’s body was entombed in St Peter’s 
Church, eastward of the high altar. 

In the year 688, while Biscop lay ill, Ceolfrith entertained 
no less distinguished a guest than Adamnan, the ninth 
abbot of Iona, who was then for the second time Bruide’s 
ambassador to Aldfrith. His wisdom, learning and devout 
humility filled the whole community with joyful wonder. 
He was easily persuaded to change his tonsure and adopt 
the catholic reckoning of Easter. He afterwards persuaded 
the northern Scots to follow his example, all except his own 
family at Iona and elsewhere, who may fairly be regarded 
as the precursors of the no less unreasonably obstinate 
Wee Frees. 

To Aldfrith Adamnan gave a copy of his tract on the 
Holy Places of Palestine, the source of which is thus 
described in a prologue: 

‘ The holy bishop Arculf, a native of Gaul, sojourned 
nine months in Jerusalem and made daily excursions thence 
to other places; to me Adamnan he dictated what is here 
faithfully recorded.’ 
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From Beda, who quotes largely from the book, we learn 
that this bold traveller had not only explored the whole 
of Palestine but also visited Damascus, Constantinople, 
Alexandria and the islands of the Mediterranean. His guide 
and interpreter, a Burgundian monk named Peter, seems 
to have been the prototype of his class; for no sooner was 
the good bishop beginning to. feel at home in one place than 
he was bustled oii to the next. Having been driven by a 
stonn out of his homeward course on to the wes^rn coast of 
Britain, he found at Iona a hearty welcome^mnd an eager 
listener. The epilogue to the Tract tells, in a few expressive 
Pauline word5, how heavy was the abbot’s burden: 

‘ All day long from every quarter the thronging eares of 
the churches crowd in upon me and load me with almost 
unbearable toil. Nevertheless, without leaving my post of 
duty, I have written this narrative in language all too poor 
for the subject.’ 

To the interval between 692 and 697 may probably be 
assigned Adamnan’s greatest work, the account of Colum- 
kille, drawn paicly from written sources, partly from oral 
testimony. He transferred to his own pages the life written 
by his predecessor Cummian the Fair. His work is divided 
into three books, which deal, not with the saint’s life as 
a whole, but only with his virtutes. The first, in 50 chapters, 
graphically describes events foretold by Columkille, so 
distant in space or future time that the spiritual vision 
needed passes the bounds of ordinary human experience. 
The second book, in 46 chapters, claims for its hero not 
less might in deed than in word. The third, in 23 chapters, 
describes the occasions on which messages were delivered 
by visionary angels, either to the saint about others or to 
others about himself. The oldest extant copy of this work 
was found, in the year 1845, at the bottom of a chest, by 
Ferdinand Keller, while he was rummaging the town 
library of Schaflhausen. The scribe of that copy, Dorbene, 
was, in the year 713, elected tanist or coadjutor abbot of 
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Iona and may therefore have written from the dictation 
of the author himself. In a chapter about the plague Adam- 
nan says that * while it was raging elsewhere in Britain and 
Ireland, it left untouched the Piets and Scots who dwelt 
round the Grampians, although they were far from guiltless 
of such grave sins as commonly arouse the wrath of the 
Eternal Judge. To whom else, he asks, can this favour have 
been granted than to holy ColumkiUe, whose monasteries 
lie withinstheir boundaries and have always been held by 
them in hi^l honour? He bemoans the stupid thanklessness 
of the many among both peoples who neither know nor 
care how much they owe to their patron’s prayers. He also 
recalls his own thankfulness for the protection which kept 
him safe, not only on the Columbian islands but also during 
his two visits to Northumbria. Having kept in Ireland the 
catholic Easter of 704, Adamnan returned to Iona, made a 
last vain attempt to overcome the obstinacy of his own 
family of brethren, and died there on the following Septem- 
ber 23, at the age of eighty. Thus, as Beda puts it, a devout 
lover of brotherly union and peace was spared the pain of 
discord which another Eastertide had in store for him. To 
his admirers he was ever the noble Sage of the Western Isles, 
who combined the virtues of patriarch and apostle. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

WILFRITH APPELLANT AND PRISONER 

Dieu et mon droit ! cette fifere devise de I’Angleterre est 
6crite k chaque page de la vie de Wilfrid. 

Montalembert, Les Moines d’Occidei^^iv, 885. 

S MARTING with resentment at his arbitrary deposi- 
tion, Wilfrith took counsel with his friends and 
resolved to appeal to the only remaining tribunal; 
but the sequel showed that, so far from obtaining redress, 
he made a stupid blunder. With a chosen band of comrades 
he started for Rome in the summer of 678. The month of 
August was distinguished by the appearance in the sky 
of a large comet which, says the Chronicler, shone for three 
months every morning like a sunbeam. In this event each 
party doubtless discerned a portent of woe to the other. 

A few years earlier, when his renown was at its height, 
Wilfrith had, by befriending a persecuted exile, incurred 
the enmity of Ebroin, the murderer of his adoptive father 
Aunemund. The exile’s name was Dagobert. On the death, 
in the year 656, of his father, the devout Sigebert III, he 
was rightful king of Austrasia but was only three years 
old. Grimwald the Arnulfing, who, as mayor of the palace, 
had long enjoyed the reality of kingly power but wanted 
more, cut off the child’s long hair and secretly sent him to 
Ireland in charge of Dido, bishop of Poitiers, the friend 
with whom he had carried Foillan’s corpse into Nivelle. 
Swift retribution overtook this premature and treacherous 
attempt to thrust aside the degenerate Merwing dynasty. 
In the same year Grimwald was delivered by the Austrasian 
nobles to Clovis II, king of Neustria, who put him to death 
with torture. Dagobert was reared in the monastery of 
Slane, near Dublin, and had spent eighteen years there 
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when his mother and friends besought Wilfrith to speed 
him homeward by way of York. Their leader and spokes- 
man was Wulfwald, the Austrasian mayor of the palace, 
who hoped thus to put an end to the anarchy which had 
followed the murder, in September, 673, of Childeric II. 
With characteristic generosity Wilfrith made such strenuous 
efforts on behalf of the young prince that, before August, 
674, he mounted his father’s throne as Dagobert II. Thus 
cleverl;^* was defeated a scheme of the unscrupulous 
Ebroin ^ displace him in favour of a young man whom 
he called Clovis and falsely alleged to be a son of Clo- 
tochar III. 

If therefore Wilfrith had landed at Etaples, in order 
to pass through Neustria, he would have fallen into the 
clutches of the detective agents whom Ebroin always 
maintained there on the look-out for his foes. By a strange 
mishap they caught instead Wynfrith, the deposed bishop 
of Lichfield, who was probably on his way to one of the 
Neustrian monasteries. Misled by his name they treated 
him as their proper victim, robbed him of his money, 
stripped him of his clothes and slew many of his escort. 
Perhaps by accident but probably by design, Wilfrith 
avoided Neustria by landing on the coast of Friesland. 
The Frisian king Adalgis gave him an honourable welcome 
and allowed him to preach. The hardy ancestors of medie- 
val dyke-builders were engaged in a perpetual hand-to-hand 
struggle with the encroaching sea. According to Pliny the 
Elder, an inshore wind and a high tide so covered their 
land that they used to climb hillocks, which they had 
raised above the highest level of the water; looking, he 
says, like sailors aboard ship, and then, at the ebb, like 
shipwrecked men. They subsisted chiefly on the fish 
brought up by the tide and wove their fishing nets out 
of sea tangle and rushes. Sunshine was so scarce that they 
were compelled to dry in the wind the mud they used for 
fuel. During the autumn and winter Wilfrith shared their 
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hardships and patiently expounded to them day after day, 
with convincing earnestness, all the articles, one after 
another, of the Apostles’ Creed. The haul of fish was larger 
that year than usual and the harvest unusually abundant. 
For both blessings the Frisian peasants thanked the 
stranger’s God. Before the end of the year most of the 
chieftains and mai^y thousand humbler folk professed 
faith in Christ and were baptized. 

Baulked of his prey, Ebroin sent envoys Jj'/Adalgis, 
bearing a letter in which he bound himself by oath to pay 
that king a bushel of gold coins as the price of Wilfrith’s 
living body or severed head. While the envoys were seated 
in full view of the populace, at a banquet spread for them 
in the palace, Adalgis ordered the reading of the letter in 
the hearing of Wilfrith, Eddi, and their companions. Then 
he took the scroll in his hands, tore it publicly asunder and 
tossed the fragments into the fire, startling the envoys 
with these indignant words: 

‘ To your master this is my message. May the Creator 
of the Universe thus rend asunder the kingdom and reduce 
to ashes the life of him that breaks his plighted word ! ’ 

In the spring of 679 Wilfrith continued his journey and 
was heartily welcomed at Metz by the grateful Dagobcrt II. 
The important bishopric of Strassburg had lately fallen 
vacant and was urgently offered by the king to his guest, 
but firmly declined. Loaded with handsome gifts, the pil- 
grims then continued their Journey, under the guidance of 
Adeodatus, bishop of Toul. Having crossed the Alps into 
Lombardy, they were hospitably received at Pavia by king 
Berctar, who had been in his youth, like Dagobert, perse- 
cuted by another Lombard king, also named Grimwald. 
To his guest after they had exchanged greetings, he spoke 
as follows : 

‘ Thy enemies have sent me envoys offering a rich 
reward for thy detention, but I repudiated with scorn so 
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wicked a proposal and said to them, Long ago, in the 
days of my youth, having been driven into exile from my 
native land, I dwelt in Pannonia with the Khan of the Avars. 
He swore by the idol he worshipped never to betray or sur- 
render me to my foes. Wh^n, therefore, Grimwald’s envoy 
arrived with a bushel of gold coins for him if he would but de- 
liver me up to be slain, he answered. May the gods cleave 
my life in twain if I offend them by forswearing myself. 

‘ How much less can I, who know the true God, thus 
forfeit soul, even to gain the whole world ! ’ 

Having been, by his third royal host, furnished with fresh 
guides, Wilfrith and his party arrived safely at Rome. 
Pope Agatho had already been informed of dissension in the 
church of England by Theodore’s envoy, a monk named 
Coenwald. A council of seventeen bishops and thirty-five 
priests met in October, 679, to help Agatho deal with the 
general question. The place of meeting was the famous 
Lateran basilica, the prototype of Canterbury Cathedral, 
from which, twenty-six years earlier, pope Martin I had 
been dragged to his doom. It was resolved that the full 
number of bishops in England be twelve, including the 
archbishop; that he might alone promote and consecrate 
suffragans; and that no bishop might encroach on another’s 
jurisdiction. It was also resolved that neither bishops nor 
any other clergy might bear arms, maintain harpers or 
allow the performance in their presence of music, stage 
plays and buffoonery. The report of a committee appointed 
to consider Wilfrith’s case was then presented by two 
cardinals, Andrew bishop of Ostia, and John bishop of 
Portus Romanus. His deposition was therein pronounced 
uncanonical and he was praised for self-restraint because 
he had not, in support of his rights, kindled the flame of 
civil war. Then quoth Agatho: 

‘ Wilfrith stands outside the door and asks to be admitted 
with his petition. Bid him enter ! ’ 

After his entry the petition was, at his request, read 
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aloud by a notary named John. It alleged that his three 
successors had themselves, in a synod of bishops presided 
over by Theodore, done their utmost to rob him of his see. 
It laid the blame of the proceeding on personal enemies. 
It expressed his readiness to assent to a division of the 
diocese, if only the new bishops were chosen by a synod 
and so peaceably disposed that he could work in harmony 
with them. It stigrnatized Bosa, Eadhed and Eata as 
quarrelsome foreigners, whose administration of their 
sees was harmful to the church of Northumbria. So far 
from truthful was Wilfrith in the pursuit of his own ends. 

With one accoM the Council decreed the ejection of the 
three intruders, the reinstatement of Wilfrith and the 
consecration by Theodore of assistant bishops chosen by 
Wilfrith and approved by a witenagemot assembled at 
York. For disobedience to this decree Theodore and his 
clergy were threatened with deposition and the direst 
cursing, Ecgfrith and his subjects with excommunication 
and worse to follow in the great Day of Doom, 

This transaction had been spread over five months, 
November, 679, to March, 680. On March 27 a council of 
125 bishops assembled at Rome under pope Agatho, in 
preparation for the ecumenical council of Constantinople 
which, six months later, justified pope Martin by con- 
demning the monothelete heresy. Each bishop bore witness 
to the orthodoxy of his own diocese. Theodore had been 
summoned but was not present. In his absence Wilfrith 
avowed the true catholicity of the faith held in North 
Britain, Ireland and the smaller islands inhabited by 
Angles, Kymry, Scots and Piets. He afterwards spent 
several days in going the round of the shrines and buying 
from their guardians ‘ for the comfort of the churches of 
Britain ’ a large collection of relics, each of which he labelled 
with the saint’s name. He also bought, as usual, numerous 
church ornaments and then began, soon after Easter, 
his homeward journey. 
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While he was crossing the Alps his friend Dagobert II 
was treacherously murdered by agents of Ebroin, with the 
ominous concurrence of certain bishops, one of whom led an 
armed force to meet and stop Wilfrith. Called to account 
for the aid he had rendered the hapless king, the threatened 
traveller used this effectual argumentum ad hominem: 

‘ What else, my lord bishop, couldest thou do if an exile 
of my race and of royal blood were to put himself at thy 
mercy 

‘ May the lord keep thy going out and thy coming in ! ’ 
quoted the bishop in answer. ‘ Woe to me a sinner ! Forgive 
me, for like the patriarch Judah I see thdt thou art much 
more righteous than I. The Lord be with thee, and the 
holy apostle Peter be thy helper ! ’ This bishop was perhaps 
Waimer, duke of Campania, who had been rewarded by 
Ebroin with a see for his share in the murder of St Leger. 

Having thus again narrowly escaped falling into merci- 
less clutches, Wilfrith made his way to York without 
further mishap and triumphantly showed the king his 
parchment scroll, signed by every member of the papal 
synod and loaded with dangling bulls. A full witenagemot 
assembled, bishops and abbots as well as ealdormen and 
thanes. The recent finding at Whitby of a leaden bull, 
inscribed with the name of Boniface, the papal archdeacon 
who had been Wilfrith’s earliest friend at Rome, makes it 
probable that the place of assembly was Hild’s monastery 
and that, when the decree had been read, its anathemas 
were set at naught by throwing the scroll out of the window 
into the kitchen midden. So contemptuously at least was it 
rejected, doubtless to the utter dismay of Wilfrith, who 
was even accused of having obtained it by bribery. That 
word was perhaps hardly too strong for the fees he had 
paid. His overweening presumption in preferring a foreign 
ruler to his own king was then punished by imprisonment. 
He was stripped of everything but his clothes and forbidden 
to receive the visits of his friends. His precious reliquary 
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was handed to the queen and hung either in her bedroom 
when she was at home or in her chariot when she drove 
abroad. His first custodian was Osfrith, the reeve of a royal 
vill named Bromnis, which may perhaps be identified with 
Broomridge in the parish Ford^ county Northumberland. 
By the king’s order he was confined in a dungeon all but 
sunless in daytime and pitchdark at night. Nevertheless, 
when his fearless midnight psalmody disturbed the slumbers 
of his awestruck gaolers, unearthly light seemed to ^fiem to 
shine through the chinks of his door. To Ecgfrith’s offer 
of part of his original diocese and abundant gifts of land, if 
he would but subAiit and confess that the papal decree was 
fraudulent, he boldly replied that he would rather let his 
head be severed from his body than abate one jot of an 
award which rested on apostolic authority. In course of 
time Osfrith’s wife, named Ebbe, had a kind of paralytic 
stroke and seemed to be at death’s door. Her alarmed 
husband hastily fetched the holy prisoner and besought his 
aid. After Wilfrith had, in the intervals of prayer, sprinkled 
her face and moistened her lips with consecrated water, 
she gradually recovered, and lived more than thirty years 
to tell the tale of her cure. The joyful reeve plucked up 
courage to inform the king that he would rather die than 
continue to imperil his soul by inflicting unjust punish- 
ment on the innocent bishop. Ecgfrith’s anger at this 
message caused him to commit Wilfrith to the custody of 
Tydlin, reeve of Dunbar, who had the reputation of 
being very stern and fierce. Even by him the king’s order to 
bind the prisoner with iron fetters made to measure seems 
to have been cleverly evaded. Either the gyves were so 
small that they could not be fastened or so large that they 
fell from his feet when he was preaching and from his hands 
when he was baptizing. That his ministry was not only 
exercised but welcomed by rough men, in defiance of the 
king’s orders, seems to prove that the tide of sympathy 
was turning in his favour. 
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In those days a king and his court only escaped starvation 
by making a continual round of the royal estates. In due 
time this regular progress brought Ecgfrith and Eormen- 
burh to the neighbourhood of Coldingham, where they 
were graciously welcomed J^y his aunt, the abbess Abb. 
One night the queen fell ill with such strange symptons 
that a demon seemed to have possessed her. In the morning 
her hostess found her apparently dying of convulsions, went 
straight^ to the king and plainly told him that she was 
being punished for their shameful treatment of Wilfrith 
and would surely die if their victim were not promptly 
set free to go whither he would. Her stinging words may 
well have found an echo in her nephew’s guilty conscience. 
He released the prisoner, restored the relics and gave him 
leave to depart with his comrades from the realm of 
Northumbria. Eormenburh soon recovered health of both 
mind and body. 

Wilfrith’s imprisonment had lasted nine months and 
probably began before September 17 , 680 , the date on 
which a famous synod of bishops met at Hatfield in Herts 
to affirm the orthodoxy of the church of England. On 
November 17 in the same year died his adversary, the 
abbess Hild. 

In or about the same year a party of monks from Medes- 
hamsted or Peterborough settled at Brixworth and built 
for their abbey the basilica which is now used as the 
parish church. The disappearance of its aisles has made it 
more similar than it was originally to the ancient St 
Pancras Canterbury, St Andrew’s Rochester and St 
Mary’s Lyminge. Its triple eastern arch, however, differs 
from theirs by leading not into the apse itself but into an 
intermediate transept. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
CADMON OI* WHITBY 

THE FATHER OF ENGLISH POETRY 
Let us novf praise famous men. 

Such as sought out musical tunes 
And set forth verses in writing. 

, Ecclus. xliv. 1, 5. 

N ear Whitby, on the abbey estate, while Hild was 
abbess, dwelt an aged cowherd named Cadmon, who 
had never learnt any of the merry lays that used to 
be sung at the frequent ale feasts. Often therefore, as he 
saw the harp coming his way in its passage from one to 
another of his mates, he rose ashamed and went home. In 
course of time, on the night of one such feast, his turn came 
to guard the stable. Thither therefore he went after he 
had risen, lay down and fell asleep. In his dream he thus 
talked with a man who seemed to stand beside him and 
to greet him by name : 

‘ Cadmon, sing to me.’ 

‘Naught can I sing, and therefore came out from yon 
alefeast.’ 

‘Yet mayest thou sing.’ 

‘ What must I sing ? ’ 

‘ Sing me the beginning of all things.’ 

Thus bidden, he promptly sang, in praise of the Creator, 
alliterative verses he had never heard, as follows: 

Nu sculon herigean heofonrices weard, 
meotodes meahte and his modgethane, 
weorc wuldorfaeder, swa he wundra gehwaes, 

Ece Drihten, oord onstealde. 

He aerest sceop eorthan bearnmn 
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heofon to hrofe, halig scyppend; 
tha middangeard monncynnes weard, 
ece Driliten, aefter teode 
firum foldan, frea aelmihtig. 

(Now must we praise the guardian of the heavenly king- 
dom, the might of the Creator and the counsel of his mind, 
the works of the Father of glory, how He, the eternal Lord, 
formed the beginning of wonders, lie first shaped for 
earth’s Vhildren, heaven as a roof, the holy Shaper; then 
the guardian of mankind, the eternal Lord, the almighty 
ruler, afterwards fashioned the world, as a ground for men.) 

On awaking Cadmon’s mind kept fast hbld of that dream 
lay and fashioned others like it. In the morning he told the 
steward whose orders he obeyed the strange tale of his 
newfound gift, and was led by him to the abbess. Gladdened 
by their news, Hild assembled her teachers and learners, 
then bade him tell the dream and sing the lay in their 
presence; in order that they might judge for themselves 
what it was worth and whence it came. All agreed that a 
heavenly gift had been bestowed by the Lord himself on 
their untaught neighbour. Then they put him to the test by 
relating a Bible story and bidding him versify it. He took 
the task home, returned on the morrow and recited so good 
a lay that the abbess was overjoyed. In obedience to her 
he willingly joined the brotherhood of monks and steadily 
learnt from his fellows the whole course of scriptural history. 
Though he could not read, his memory was retentive; so, 
like a clean beast chewing the cud, he turned all his 
lessons over and over in his mind till they were moulded 
into lays of such good quality that his teachers found it 
worth while to write the words as they fell from his lips 
and then to learn them. He sang, says Beda, first of the 
earth’s creation, the beginning of man and all the story of 
Genesis; afterwards about the departure of the tribes of 
Israel from Egypt, their entry into the Land of Promise, 
and many events of their later history. Also about the 
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Incarnation, Passion and Ascension did he compose many 
a lay; about the coming of the Holy Ghost and the teaching 
of the apostles; about the Day of Doom, the ‘terror of hell 
torment and the joys of the kingdom of heaven: earnestly 
striving in all to wean men from their sins and arouse in 
them love of goodness. His own piety and lowly obedience 
to the monastic rule were quite exemplary ; and his wrath 
waxed hot against all who set that rule at naught. In the 
minds of many hearers his lays kindled a fire whiJh burnt 
up all their low desires and filled them with a glow of 
heavenly life. After him many other Englishmen tried 
their hand at composing pious lays, but none succeeded 
so well as he. 

A fortnight before the day of his departure he felt sore 
stricken with illness, yet could still speak and walk. On the 
evening of that day he bade his attendant prepare him a bed 
in the infirmary. The lad wondered why, but did as he was 
told. As the dying poet lay abed there he chattered gaily 
until midnight with the watchers, then asked : 

‘ Have ye in this house any housel ? ’ 

‘What need hast thou of housel?’ was their answer: 
‘ So blithely art thou talking to us that the time for thee 
to fare forth cannot be nigh.’ 

Again quoth he: ‘ Bring me housel.’ 

Holding it in his hand, ‘ Feel ye all,’ he asked, ‘ at peace 
with me and quite free from illwill ? ’ Then, after they had 
assured him of their entire friendliness towards him and 
begged him to be equally kind to them, 

‘ My dear brethren,’ quoth he, ‘ towards you and all who 
serve God I feel very friendly.’ 

So he fortified himself with heavenly food for his journey 
and prepared for his entry into another life. 

‘ How near,’ then asked he, ‘ is the hour at which the 
brethren arise to praise God by chanting lauds ? ’ 

‘ Not far off is that,’ was the answer. 

‘ Good,’ quoth he, ‘ let us bide that hour.’ 

V2 
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CADMON OF WHITBY 

Then he prayed, signed himself with ‘ the token of 
Christ’s rood,’ laid his head on the bolster, fell asleep and 
thus quietly 'passed away. So it befell that the tranquillity 
of his death matched the pure and simple tranquillity of 
his devout life. And the tongue which had formed so many 
hallowing words in praise of the Creator thus glorified Him 
in the last words he uttered : 

‘ Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.’ 

In tl^e Bodleian library is preserved a poetical para- 
phrase which was formerly attributed to Cadmon but is 
now believed to be the work of several poets who took their 
cue from him. The scriptural narratives paraphrased and 
amplified are Genesis, part of Exodus, part of Daniel and 
fragments of the New Testament, especially the descent 
of Christ into Hades. The dialect is West Saxon and the 
scribe probably lived in the eleventh century. The elaborate 
description of the Fall of Man largely expands the biblical 
story and closely resembles the narrative of Paradise 
Lost. 

The year of Cadmon’s death is unknown but was 
probably not much earlier or later than 680, the year of 
Hild’s. His day in the Kalendar is February 11. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

CUTHBERT, BISHOP AND PATRON 
L’humble anachot^te, qui n’avait voulu vivre sur son 
rocher que du modeste produit de son labeur mr«uel, se 
trouvait avoir cre6 le bdn^fice le plus riche, aprfes Toledo, 
de toute la chr^tientd. 

Montalembert, Les Moines d’Occident, iv, 437. 

E arly in the year 684 the deposition of bishop 
Tunberht by archbishop Theodore, for some fault 
of disobedience, vacated the see of Hexham. The 
dreaded prophecy of Boisil, confirming the infant’s rebuke, 
was that Cuthbert would live to be a bishop. His own 
prophetic instinct now warned him that a struggle was at 
hand between his choice and his destiny. Later in that year, 
at the pressing invitation of Oswiu’s daughter, the abbess 
Alfled, then thirty years old, he met her on Coquet Island, 
where there was probably a monastic settlement, and 
answered her many questions about the work to which both 
had been called. In the midst of their conference she sud- 
denly fell on her knees and solemnly adjured him to tell 
her how long her brother, king Ecgfrith, would live. 
Startled by her earnestness, yet unwilling to conceal his 
own presentiment, he first expressed surprise that so wise 
a woman and so well grounded in Holy Writ should apply 
the word long to human life. ^ How much more unsuit- 
able,’ he continued, ‘ is the word to a life which is within 
a year of its end ! ’ 

Her feelings at the sad news found relief in a flood of 
tears. When she had dried her cheeks, she again, with 
womanly boldness, adjured him to tell her who would be 
the next king of Northumbria, since Ecgfrith had no son. 
After a momentary silence he answered : 
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‘ His successor will be one who, no less than he, feels 
the warmth of thy sisterly love/ 

In answer to her inquiry where the man dwelt, he 
added: 

‘ Seest thou how full of islands is yon widespread sea ! 
God can easily find on one of them a king to set over the 
Anglian realm.’ 

Thes^ two answers pointed clearly to her half-brother 
Aldfrith, who was then searching the scriptures on Iona; 
but the edge of her curiosity was not yet blunted. The 
rumour had reached her that Ecgfrith regarded Cuthbert 
as the fittest man for the vacant see. Not daring to fire 
point blank, she advanced thus warily under cover: 

‘ How strangely varied are the objects on which men set 
their hearts! Some find their joy in piling up riches; 
others, though they love riches, are always needy. As for 
thee, if worldly renown lay in thy path, thou wouldest 
kick it aside. To a man no loftier meed of honour can be 
offered than a bishopric; yet to thee is dearer thy out- 
landish barricade.’ 

This crafty sally drew from Cuthbert the admission that 
in such a matter his own will must be overruled by God’s, 
but perchance for not more than two years. 

In the autumn of that year a full witanegemot of clergy 
and laity met for the election at Alnmouth or Twyford, on 
a spot afterwards called the Church Hill. Archbishop 
Theodore presided; by his side sat enthroned king Ecgfrith, 
as equal in authority. Cuthbert was unanimously chosen. 
When despatch-bearing envoys had failed to draw him 
from his fortress, the king himself set sail for Fame, 
escorted by bishop Trumwine of Abercorn, and many other 
witan. From Lindisfarne also came many brethren on the 
same errand. All fell on their knees and, with tears stream- 
ing down their cheeks, earnestly besought him in the name 
of the Lord. Weeping in his turn, he suffered himself to be 
led forth from his beloved retreat and brought to their 
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meeting place. His reluctance was there overcome and his 
neck meekly bowed beneath the yoke; but his consecration 
was postponed, and he returned forthwith to Fame. Thence 
he was summoned to Melrose by bishop Eata, for a con- 
ference about the strategy a^id tactics of their common 
warfare. When he confided to his spiritual father his dis- 
tress at the prospect of breaking the ties which had for 
twenty years bound him to Lindisfarne, Eata ^lovingly 
proposed an exchange of sees, to which king and archbishop 
afterwards consented. 

The year 684 is also memorable for an appearance of the 
famous comet, now known as Halley’s, which passed its 
perihelion on November 26 but is not mentioned by any 
English chronicler. In the year 66 it heralded the fall of 
Jerusalem, in 451 the death of Attila, in 1066 the invasion 
of England. On Trafalgar Day, 1909, shortly before these 
words were written, and 210 days before the calculated 
perihelion passage of 1910, it was observed about 10.15 p.m. 
by the Cambridge astronomers Newall and Hinks. If it was 
noticed by Cuthbert and Alfled, it must have seemed 
ominous of the events they discussed. 

In that year also the comet saw much woe befall Ireland; 
first a deadly visitation of pestilence ; then, while that was 
at its worst, a cruel and wanton invading force of North- 
umbrians, sent thither by Ecgfrith and commanded by one 
of his ealdormen named Berht. After spreading havoc far 
and wide through Magh Breg, the patrimonial territory of 
the Ard Ri Finnachta, between the Lifley and the Boyne, 
they were followed homeward by the curses of their victims. 
Montalembert calls this the first in the long series of un- 
expiated crimes committed by the English against the 
Irish; but it seems possible that Ecgfrith had been invited 
by the men of Leinster to help them shake off the galling 
yoke of the Boromean tribute. In recording the deplorable 
event Beda calls that nation ‘ harmless and ever most 
friendly to the English.’ Two years later Adamnan, abbot 
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of Iona and anmchara or soulfriend of Finnachta, visited 
king Aldfrith^and obtained the release of sixty Scots whom 
Berht had taken prisoner. 

On his homeward journey from Melrose Cuthbert was 
met by one of Ecgfrith’s companion thanes named Tibba, 
who begged the bishop elect to turn aside and bless his 
homestead. The boon was of course willingly granted. 
The th^ne then ventured to tell Cuthbert that one of his 
bondsmen had long been lying in such a state of weakness 
and pain that he seemed at the point of death. The guest 
at once blessed a cup of water and sent it to the sick man. 
After the third draft he sank into soun^ slumber. Next 
morning his master found him quite well. The bearer of 
the water, Baldhelm, afterwards became a priest of 
Lindisfarne. 

At last, on Easter Day, March 26, 685, Cuthbert was 
duly consecrated in St Peter’s church at York by Theodore 
and six other bishops. Among them was doubtless Eata, 
who died of dysentery seven months later. The new bishop 
received from the king several grants of land; the first in 
York, from the wall of S. Peter’s to the great gate west- 
wards and the city wall southwards; the second the village 
Crayke, a convenient halting place on his journeys to and 
from York. Between city and village lay the great forest of 
Galtres. The third grant was far more valuable, the old 
Roman city of Lugubalium, which was built on the site of 
the more ancient Caer Luel and is now Carlisle; together 
with a surrounding belt of land fifteen miles wide. The 
fourth grant was the district of Cartmel in Lancashire, 
including the Welsh serfs who tilled the land. This was 
one of the districts which had formerly been granted to 
Wilfrith. 

The next few weeks were clouded with public anxiety, 
the prelude to a grave national disaster. King Ecgfrith 
determined to lead an army of invasion into the territory of 
the Piets, then ruled by king Bruide Mac Bili. To the pro- 
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tests of his friends and counsellors, including Cuthbert, 
he turned a deaf ear. His favourite counsellor, Benedict 
Biscop, was then abroad. Seeing his infatuation, men began 
gloomily to whisper one to another that the curses of his 
Irish victims might thus be driving him unawares to his 
doom. Queen Eormenburh retired to Carlisle and there 
awaited in her sister’s convent the upshot of the expedi- 
tion. Thither she was followed by Cuthbert, who wished to 
inspect his new domain. On the day after his arrival, Satur- 
day May 29, at three o’clock in the afternoon, burghers 
headed by their reeve Paga were showing him their stately 
walls and conducting him to a vaulted fountain within the 
city, a remarkable piece of Roman workmanship. All were 
delighted thus to honour their new lord, who was attended 
by several of his clergy. As he leant on his staff, sudden 
distress of mind clouded his bright face and bent his gaze 
downward. After a while he stood erect, looked skyward, 
groaned deeply and muttered: 

‘ Perchance even now the struggle is over ! ’ 

Among the bystanders was a priest who guessed what he 
meant and with unseemly haste asked whence he knew, 
but received the evasive answer: 

‘ Seest thou not the strange tremor in the atmosphere? 
Who can follow in their track the dooms of God ? ’ 

Cuthbert at once returned to the convent and thus broke 
the news privately to the queen: 

‘ Early on Monday, for on the Lord’s day none may 
drive, start in thy chariot for the royal city, lest haply the 
king be slain. To-morrow I go to yonder monastery and 
dedicate a church, then forthwith I will follow thee.’ 

By the royal city he may have meant York, but more pro- 
bably Bamborough. On the Sunday, after preaching, he 
thus prepared the brethren of that monastery for the 
coming shock: 

‘ Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong ; lest perchance some sifting trial take you by surprise.’ 
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He emphasized the warning by telling them that Yule- 
tide story. Op Monday arrived with grim news a fugitive 
from the battlefield — Ecgfrith and his host had crossed 
not only the Forth but also the Tay, and destroyed two 
strongholds; the opposing ^Picts had then, by feigned 
retreats, lured them into a defile near Forfar. There had 
fallen the Northumbrian king, with nearly all his men, on 
the very^ day and at the very hour when Cuthbert, standing 
by the well, staggered for a moment under the blow he 
had foreseen. 

This battle of Dunnichen or Nechtansmere brought to a 
sudden end the wide overlordship which had been built up 
by Edwin, Oswald and Oswiu. Bishop Trumwine was com- 
pelled to abandon his missionary outpost at Abercorn. For 
his monks he found homes in various Northumbrian 
monasteries and then, with a few chosen companions, 
retired to Whitby. His presence was a source of strength to 
the young abbess; and his useful activity, during the re- 
mainder of his long life, was not confined to the precinct. 
The Piets not only shook off Northumbrian supremacy 
but became formidable to the dwellers in Lothian. The 
corpse of Ecgfrith was, by favour of abbot Adamnan, 
honourably buried in Iona. The widowed queen took the 
veil of a nun. As Cuthbert had foretold to Alfled, her half- 
brother Aldfrith, the first of our scholar kings, was called 
to the vacant throne and showed practical vigour in keep- 
ing together his diminished realm. 

As Cuthbert’s own flock were the chief sufferers from the 
disaster, his truly apostolic ministrations were doubly 
welcome. Folk were shielded from harm by his constant 
prayers ; their spiritual life was quickened by his wholesome 
lore and by the compelling force of his example. His influ- 
ence was strong enough to rescue the poor and weak from 
their oppressors. The sad and faint-hearted found in him 
an unfailing consoler. On the other hand, he was strict in 
recalling to godly sorrow all whose joy had been tainted 
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with guilt. He seemed to know beforehand the character 
and special need of each striving Christian. JHis clear and 
winning words, together with the charm of his manner, 
added savoury relish to the strong and sometimes unpalat- 
able meat of his wise counsel. Bo well stored was his memory 
that he needed no books. The noble patience with which 
he endured every outward vexation, whether of mind or 
body, bore, to all observers, convincing witness 9 f his in- 
ward communion with God. Clearly, his nine lonely years 
had been far from wasted. How severely he was tortured by 
his ulcerating tumour, which was then twenty years old, 
may be dimly imagined. 

His preaching was full of gentle dignity, his favourite 
topics being the preparation for the Gospel in the Law, the 
words of Jesus, the obligations of the Christian life. He 
doubtless enjoyed the pleasure of finding, on many a wild 
moor, old freinds to whom he had ministered as prior, 
grown stronger in faith, hope and love. To some he may 
have recalled times of trial when, becoming spiritually 
aware of their needs on his bleak islet, he had brought 
them safe through by his prevailing intercession and thus, 
though absent, helped them better than by his cheery 
presence. 

On one occasion, while this good shepherd was going the 
round of his sheepfolds, he came to the hilly and wooded 
centre of a wide region from whose hamlets many had 
assembled to be confirmed by the laying on of his hands. 
For lack of a church and fit buildings to receive the bishop 
and his train, tents had been spread for them on the high 
road. For the people themselves five shelters were con- 
structed of boughs cut from the neighbouring woods. For 
two whole days Cuthbert preached the Word of Life and, 
by anointing neophytes with chrism he had blessed, sym- 
bolically bestowed on them the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
His ministrations were commended by a signal deed of 
power. A party of women brought to the entrance of the 
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wood, on a rude pallet, a lad whose strength had been 
sapped away Jby a long and painful illness. Halting there, 
they sent to the bishop a message of urgent entreaty that 
they might bring the sufferer into his presence to receive 
his blessing, Cuthbert gave them leave and bade all the 
bystanders withdraw to a distance. He then wielded his 
well proved weapons of prayer, blessed the patient and 
quickly Jjanished a disease which had baffled the leeches. 
In that very hour the lad arose, ate food, thanked God and 
returned to the women. This event took place while Cuth- 
bert was travelling northward from Hexham towards 
Wall. What business had brought him so far south as 
Hexham we can only guess; perhaps it was Eata’s last ill- 
ness, perhaps a desire to confer with John or Wilfrith. The 
truth of the story was vouched by one of his companions 
named Henna; the name of the region was then Alise. 

Soon afterwards the Lothians were nearly depopulated 
by a visitation of the plague. Cuthbert redoubled his 
efforts to visit the sufferers, did his utmost to console the 
survivors and was careful not to leave the poorest hamlet 
until he felt sure that no mourner had been overlooked. 
On one occasion, in a village called Methilwong, he addressed 
his usual question to Tydi, his chaplain: 

‘ Is there anyone else hereabouts who needs us? or may 
we now pass on ? ’ After looking all around Tydi saw and 
pointed to a woman who stood out of earshot, holding a 
boy in her arms and weeping bitterly. When they came up 
to her they learnt that the plague had already robbed her of 
one son and saw how swollen was the body of the gasping 
sufferer she carried. Having blessed and kissed the boy, 
Cuthbert bade her neither fear nor mourn, for the child 
would recover and none else of her household would die 
of the plague. Both mother and son lived long to bear 
witness to the fulfilment of his prediction. 

Thus in his closing years, did he lay in the hearts of his 
folk the foundations of that deep affection to which we 
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owe so many monuments of him throughout the Lowlands 
of Scotland and the North of England. His tenderness to 
children may be easily imagined and how, in later years, 
they told their children about his gentle and loving ways. 

On the island of Derwentwater which still bears his name 

• 

lived, in peaceful solitude, a priest named Herbert, who 
had long been in thp habit of visiting once a year his dear 
friend Cuthbert. Their last meeting was at Carlisle, whither 
the bishop had been summoned for the veiling of queen 
Eormenburh and the ordaining of clergy. While the two 
friends were quaffing each the other’s wine of spiritual 
wisdom, CuthbSrt spoke thus : 

‘ Remember, brother Herbert, to ask me now whatever 
thou desirest to know, because after we have parted here 
we shall not again in this world look each on the other’s 
face. Nigh is the hour for me to depart. ’ 

The prospect of surviving the friend on whom he so 
closely depended was more than Herbert could bear; so he 
begged the bishop to pray that they might depart together. 
Cuthbert did so, i)rostrating himself w^ith arms outstretched 
crosswise in token of his earnestness, and felt inwardly 
assured that his prayer was granted. In order, it was 
afterwards believed, that he might not in Paradise be, 
through inequality of merit, parted asunder from his 
friend, Herbert was first severely tried by the discipline of 
a long and painful illness. They are said to have breathed 
their last in the self-same hour. The interval is thus de- 
scribed by Wordsworth: 

And When with eye upraised 
To heaven, he knelt before the crucifix 
While o’er the lake the cataract of Lodore 
Pealed to his orisons, and when he passed 
Along the beach of this small isle and thought 
Of his companion, he would pray that both 
(Now that their earthly duties were fulfilled) 

Might die in the same moment. 
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Cuthbert determined to spend his closing days in de- 
votional retirement on his beloved Fame; but not before he 
had, in a thbrough final visitation of every part of his 
diocese, confirmed the faith of the scattered flock. He also 
accepted Alfled’s invitation to visit her at one of the 
daughter houses of Whitby* in the Durham village now 
called Easington, and there to dedicate a new church. When 
they sat down to dine he looked very weary and his thoughts 
seemed to be far away from the goodly fare spread before 
him. Suddenly his ruddy face grew pale and his knife fell 
from his hand to the board. His chaplain whispered to the 
abbess to ask him what vision he had seen. In answer to 
her question he playfully asked: 

" Could I go on eating all day ? ’ 

But, closely pressed, he admitted that he had seen the 
soul of one of her people borne heavenward and, in 
answer to her further inquiry, added that she would herself 
tell him the man’s name while he was saying mass on the 
following morning. The messenger she sent post haste to 
Whitby at first found all safe and well; but on the morrow, 
as he was starting to return, met the funeral procession 
of a brother who had, at the very moment when Cuthbert 
dropped his knife, been killed by falling from a tree. As 
soon as Alfled heard the news she hastened to the church, 
which her guest was then dedicating, and begged him to 
remember in his mass her departed Hadwald. 

On his way thence homeward he was hospitably enter- 
tained by the abbess Verc in her convent near the mouth 
of the Tyne, probably at South Shields. After they had 
risen from the customary midday siesta he felt thirsty 
but declined the offer of wine or beer and accepted a cup 
of spring water. After blessing it and drinking he gave the 
cup to his chaplain. By him it was handed back to the 
convent priest who had brought it. 

‘ May I,’ said he, ‘ drink after the bishop ? ’ 

‘ Yes, why not ? * 
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He drank, tasted the flavour of wine and, in order to 
confirm his impression, passed the cup on to a bystander. 
They looked in wonder each at the other and, later in the 
day, when they were free to talk, agreed that they had 
never tasted better wine. Years afterwards one of them 
spent some time in the monastery of Wearmouth and 
told Beda the tale. 

t 

At Christmastide, 686, Cuthbert laid down his heavy 
burden and began, on his lonely islet, to burn aw’ay with 
heartsearching fire, the thorns of worldly care. As he set 
sail from Lindisfarne, a crowd of brethren stood by. One 
of them, named Walstod, old and venerable, strong in 
faith but weakened in body by dysentery, asked him when 
they might hope for his return, and received the answer: 

‘ When ye bring back hither my dead body.’ 

More often than of yore he left his own cell to welcome 
visiting brethren. On one occasion, in bidding them fare- 
well, he invited them to boil and eat a goose which, having 
been salted and dried, was hanging on the wall of the 
guest-house. After his departure they ate their fill from 
the abundant store of provisions they had brought with 
them but left the goose untouched. When they tried to set 
sail a sudden storm beat them back and kept them prisoners 
on the islet for a whole week. They comforted one another 
as well as they could by recalling their father’s exhortations 
to patience. On the seventh day he came down to console 
them. Then, catching sight of the uneaten bird, he gently 
reproved their disobedience. 


‘ Hangeth not the goose there, still waiting to be eaten ? 
No wonder the sea did not let you depart ! If ye want to 
go hohie, put it quickly into the cauldron, cook and eat 
it!’ 


They obeyed; the storm ceased. As a following breeze 
wafted them gently homeward, their feelings were divided 
between shame and joy; shame for their own disobedience 
and for the dullness which blinded them to it, even while 
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they were being scourged by the Creator; joy that God used 
the forces of Nature to punish disrespect for his loyal 
servant; joy also that they had themSelves been found 
worthy to be thus signally admonished. One of them, a 
priest named Cynemund, was still alive when his account 
of the event was written by Beda. 

The two most rigorous months of winter were spent by 
the lonely bishop in practising the austerities he loved so 
well. Then, on Wednesday, February 27, he was seized 
with sudden illness and tended by Herefrith, abbot of 
Lindisfarne, whose narrative runs as follows : 

‘ I visited him on the first morning after his illness 
began, but had arrived at the island with some brethren 
three days earlier. Hoping to receive as usual his cheering 
counsel and blessing, I gave the usual signal of my 
presence. He came to the window and answered my 
greeting with a groan. What aileth thee, my lord bishop ? 
quoth I; wert thou troubled last night with a touch of thy 
weakness ? Yes, quoth he, I had a touch of weakness last 
night. It did not occur to me that he meant aught else than 
his chronic disease, which had been wont to vex him 
almost daily. So, without asking more. Give us thy blessing, 
quoth I, the time is at hand for us to put to sea and return 
home.’ 

‘ Do so, quoth he, embark and return safe home. When 
God taketh my soul bury me here eastward by the holy cross 
which I have set up on the south side of my oratory. 
Under the turf on the north side is a stone cist, given me 
of yore by the venerable abbot Cudda. Therein place my 
body, wrapping it in the fine silken robe ye will find there. 
I would not wear it in my lifetime, but as it was sent me 
by my dear friend Verc, whom God loveth, I have kept it 
for my corpse.’ 

‘ To these words I replied, I beseech thee, father, since 
thy weakness causeth thee to talk of dying, to let some of 
the brethren stay here to look after thee. Go ye home now, 
quoth he, and return at a convenient time. Being unable, 
notwithstanding my urgency, to prevail, I asked how soon 
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we ought to return. When God willeth, quoth he, and him- 
self directeth you. We obeyed; when all the brethren had 
assembled in the church I told them of the hint he had let 
fall about the nearness of his end, and ordered prayer to be 
offered for him without ceasing. On account of his weakness 
I felt anxious about our return thither; but for five days a 
storm hindered us. This, as the event showed, was God’s 
doing, who wished 4:horoughly to purge his servant from 
the slightest taint of earthly frailty, and to sl}ow the 
bishop’s spiritual foes how powerless they were against 
such robust faith. At length it grew calm enough for us to 
cross. We found that he had left his cell and was sitting 
in the guest-house. Some pressing need caused my com- 
panions again to take ship; but I stayed and bestirred 
myself in the service of our holy father. After warming 
some water I washed his ulcerous foot, which was freely 
discharging. I also warmed some wine and begged him to 
taste it ; for his ghastly look showed me that he was famished 
with hunger as well as tired out. 

‘ When I had finished tending him he lay back quietly 
on his couch, with me by his side. After waiting in vain for 
him to speak, I ventured to say, I see, my lord bishop, that 
since we left thee, thou hast been much distressed by illness ; 
it seems strange that thou wouldest not let some of us stay 
behind to take care of thee. Nay, quoth he, for my own 
good, as God foresaw. He willed me to have rather a bad 
time with none at hand to help me. After your departure 
my weariness at once began to increase, so I left my cell 
and came hither, in order that, if any of you came to take 
care of me, they might find me here and have no need 
to go farther. Since I entered and settled my limbs on this 
couch, I have not stirred, but have lain still here live days 
and nights. 

‘ And how, quoth I, my lord bishop, couldest thou thus 
keep alive, without tasting food? Then he turned up the 
coverlet on which he lay, showed me five onions hidden 
beneath it, and said, These have been my food. As often 
as my mouth became parched with thirst, a taste of them 
cooled and refreshed me. (One of the onions seemed to be 
less than half gnawed.) Never, moreover, during the whole 
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time since I began to dwell on this island, have my adver- 
saries plagued me so much as in these last five days. 

‘I shrank^ from asking him what he meant and only 
begged him to let some of us wait on him. He assented. 
Chief among the^few he chose was Beda the priest, who 
had always been|an active member of the bishop’s house- 
hold and was therefore fully aware of what his master 
had received and bestowed. His especial duty at this time 
was to remind the bishop of all he owed, so that he might 
not pass away without rendering to every man his due.’ 

The abbot then returned home, and reported to the 
brethren their father’s order about his burial. It seemed to 
them all so much fitter for him to be properly honoured by 
burial in their church that a deputation, headed by the 
abbot, went to beg of him this concession. Thus were they 
answered: 

‘ My own wish was to let my body stay here, where I 
have fought my poor fight for the Lord, where I long to 
finish my course, and whence I hope to be raised in right- 
eousness by our loving Judge. But for your sake also I 
think it ought to stay here, on account of the motley 
throng of runaways and evildoers who might seek sanc- 
tuary near it; because, however unworthy I be, men count 
me a true member of Christ. The presence of my body 
among you might therefore entangle you in much trouble- 
some pleading with kings and statesmen on behalf of such 
refugees.’ 

To their renewed entreaties and assurances that such 
trouble would be a labour of love, he yielded on condition 
that he might be entombed in the inmost recess of the 
church whither none could penetrate without permis- 
sion. 

At last, on Tuesday, March 19, being too feeble to walk, 
he was carried, at his own request, by Herefrith and 
others up to his own cell. When they asked permission for 
one of their number to enter with him the precinct which 
had, for many years, been closed against them all, he chose 
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Walstod, who soon afterwards felt, with joyful amazement, 
that his dysentery had been cured by touching the holy 
bishop. Six hours later, about three in the afternoon, Here- 
frith was summoned by Cuthbert and found him lying 
before the altar in his oratorjr. The abbot’s narrative thus 
proceeds : 

• 

‘ I sat down beside him; his words were few, for his pain 
was so intense that he could hardly speak. But^when I 
ventured to ask for his farewell charge to the brethren, 
he began to say a few forcible words about peace and 
humility, and al^out giving a wide berth to such as prefer 
contention to contentment. 

‘ When ye needs must form a decision, said he, about 
your own affairs, be very careful not to disagree. With 
other members of Christ’s household keep mutual ’con cord; 
despise not any of your guests, for they are your kinsfolk 
in faith; make them feel thoroughly at home and speed 
them on their way, by no means deeming yourselves 
better than your fellow heirs of the same faith and life. 
Have no dealings with any who go astray from catholic 
unity, either by not keeping Easter at the proper time or 
by contrary and crooked habits. If ye are ever compelled 
to choose, ye will please me better by digging my bones 
out of my tomb, carrying them away with you and abiding 
wherever God will, than by making any kind of com- 
promise with wrong doers or bowing your necks beneath 
the yoke of schismatics. Strive your utmost to learn and 
keep the catholic decrees of the holy Fathers. Be very 
careful also to keep those rules of monastic life which it 
hath pleased God to give you through my ministry. For, 
though in my lifetime some have despised me, well wot I 
that after my death ye will see more clearly than now what 
hath been my character and how worthy of respect is my 
teaching,’ 

‘ In consequence of his extreme weakness his utterance 
of these words was broken and fitful. For the remainder 
of the day he enjoyed tranquil hope of coming bliss. 
Through the night he watched and prayed, till the usual 
hour of nocturns. Then, having received from me the 

X2 
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healthful sacraments of penance and extreme unction, 
he fortified himself by partaking of the Lord’s Body and 
Blood. With eyes upturned heavenward and uplifted 
hands, he then sent forth, in quest of the joys of the king- 
dom of heaven, a soul fully attuned to lofty strains of 
praise. I at once went out and reported his death to the 
l3rethren, who had themselves also been passing the night 
in watchful prayer and were at that moment chanting 
Psalm Iv, which begins : 

O God, thou hast cast us off 
and broken us down: 

Thou hast been angry ; 

O restore us again. 

‘ Without delay one of them ran, lit two torches and 
climbed a lofty eminence, in order to give the agreed 
signal to the brethren in Lindisfarne. When the brother 
who had been watching for it saw the signal, he ran quickly 
to the church, where the assembled brethren were at that 
moment chanting the same psalm.’ 

That psalm is the first appointed for Wednesday mattins 
in the Benedictine breviary. The day was Wednesday, 
March 20, 687. After Cuthbert’s body had been washed 
it was wrapped in the silken robe given him by Verc, which 
had first been smeared with fragrant antiseptic ointment. 
His head was enveloped with a kerchief, and on his breast 
was laid an oblation of bread and wine. In accordance with 
ancient custom, his feet were bound with ‘ hell-shoon,’ for 
his walk not, as of yore, to Valhalla, but to meet his Lord. 

No sooner had the cist and its precious burden been 
reverently entombed, at the north end of the altar in St 
Peter’s church, than the trouble presaged by the psalm 
broke out among the family of brethren. It was probably 
caused by the temporary rule of Wilfrith, who may well 
have ridden roughshod over their feelings and prejudices. 
Many departed rather than bear the brunt of the storm. 
The restoration of peace and reunion of the family were 
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due to Eadberht, one of themselves, who was consecrated 
about a year later bishop of Lindisfarne and^ as Beda puts 
it, bound up the brokenhearted. He is described as a man 
of great spiritual power, remarkably learned in the Scrip » 
tures, exceedingly diligent iigi almsgiving. Every year Ke 
bestowed on the poor a tithe, not only of cattle but of 
crops, fruit and even clothing. By his order Finan’s log 
church was roofed with lead. • 

Eleven years later the brethren wished to have Cuth- 
bert’s relics above ground, in order to honour them more 
worthily. Eadberht gave leave to open the grave and raise 
the cist, but bade them await his dies natalis. In that 
year, 698, March 20 was the Wednesday after the fourth 
Sunday in Lent, and Eadberht himself was, in accordance 
with his Lenten custom, living alone on St Cuthbert’s Isle, 
the corner of Lindisfarne hallowed by his predecessor. The 
brethren expected to find within merely bones and dry 
dust but were amazed when they saw the body quite sound 
and its wrappings quite fresh. Amazement gave way to 
terror; in haste they sent word to the bishop, together with 
a piece of the wrapping. After he had reverently kissed it, 
he bade them wrap the body in a new linen shroud, given 
by abbess Alfled, and place it in the oaken coffin they had 
not only made but skilfully ornamented with carvings. 
On the outer lid is a figure of Christ, standing barefoot and 
holding in his left hand under his robe a book of the 
gospels. Above, to left and right, are a winged man and 
lion, signifying St Matthew and St Mark; below, the bull of 
St Luke and the eagle of St John. On the right hand side 
of the coffin were carved six archangels; on the left, in a 
double row, the twelve apostles, together with St Paul and 
St Barnabas, On the longer end were Michael and Gabriel; 
on the smaller the Virgin and Child. Some of the names are 
cut in Roman, others in runic characters. 

Eadberht foretold that the opened grave would not long 
remain empty. Soon afterward he fell ill; on May 6 he 
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passed through the gate of death and was there entombed. 
On the paveijfient above remained the relics of Cuthbert, 
the new coffin being enclosed within the cist. 

Fame continued to be the home of a single anchoret. 
First after Cuthbert came a, monk of Ripon named Oidil- 
wald who dwelt there till his death on March 2Sy 699. 
He found the oratory out of repair, stopped up tlxe chinfe 
and nailed up a calf -hide in the corner where, like Cuthbert, 
he was wont to pray. Felgeld, who came next, rebuilt the 
oratory, cut up the calf-hide and distributed the pieces as 
relics. Their efficacy he proved by washing sores on his face 
with water, in which he had placed a piece. The sores dis- 
appeared; but he knew not whether his thanks were due to 
Cuthbert or to Oidilwald. The most famous Fame anchoret 
is Bartholomew, who displaced Elwyn in the year 1150 and 
entered into his well-earned rest on the festival of St John 
the Baptist, June 24, 1193. On the night of September 5, 
1838, the Fern group of islets was hallowed afresh by the 
splendid heroism of Grace Darling, who dwelt in the 
lighthouse on Longstone. 

On June 7, 793, while Higbald was bishop of Lindisfarne, 
a party of Danes pillaged the church and treated with 
brutal cruelty the few monks that fell into their hands; but 
they left untouched Cuthbert’s shrine. In the year 875 Ear- 
dulf, the sixteenth and last bishop of Lindisfarne, together 
with abbot Eadred and a party of monks, fled before a 
fiercer invasion, taking on a wheeled bier in one coffin 
the skeleton of their revered patron, the head of Oswald 
and the few bones of Aidan which Colman had left behind 
him. Like sheep hunted by wolves they picked theii* way, 
strong in faith and hope, from one hiding-place to another, 
among the hills of Northumbria. Everywhere they found 
a hearty welcome among men ^ho inherited from their 
forefathers deep reverence for Cuthbert’s memory. At 
Brigham, Bridekirk, Plumbland, Aspatria, Crosscanonby 
and other central stations of the earliest Christian missions, 
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Uieir hosts had many ancient tales to tell them d# Ninian 
and Kentigem. 

An attempt of the seniors to cross with' their precious 
burden to Ireland, leaving the juniors behind, was frus- 
trated by a storm. At last, early in 888, by favour of the 
Danish boy king Guthred, whom Eardulf had ransomed 
from slavei^r, they, found a safe resting place in Chester-le- 
Street. Thence in 995, through fear of the Danes, the 
coflSn was removed by bishop Ealdhun, first to Ripon, then 
to the summit of the hill on which Durham cathedral now 
stands, a splendid memorial of the saint who is there en- 
shrined. The hillside was then covered with trees and brush- 
wood, the growth of untold centuries. Two temporary 
churches were hastily set up, the first of wattled boughs, 
the second of timber. Four years later, on September 4, 999, 
the relics were reverently laid in a dignified stone church 
which had been built in the interval, under the superin- 
tendence of the bishop and earl Uhtred, by the whole 
population between the Tees and the Coquet. Ealdhun 
then became first bishop of Durham. 

In the year 1093 that church was demolished and the 
present stately pile was begun by bishop William of St 
Carileph. During the demolition and building the relics 
were kept in the cloister garth, within a beautiful stone tomb 
covered with a marble slab. Thence, on August 29, 1104, 
they were reverently and enthusiastically transferred to 
a shrine in the new cathedral. From the coffin was taken 
Cuthbert’s own copy of St John’s Gospel, wh’ch is now 
preserved at Stonyhurst, in the college dedicated to that 
apostle. 

On May 17, 1827, the relics of Cuthbert were exhumed, 
taken out of the decayed coffin which had held them since 
the year 698, placed in a new one and re-buried in a stone 
grave beneath the floor of the shrine. From the crown of 
the skull to the ankle bones the skeleton measured 5 feet 
8 inches. Between the decayed linen shroud and the 
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skeleton were found fragments of at least five silken robes. 
They had been expressly made while the corpse was awaiting 
its translation and were marvels of cunning and costly 
craftsmanship. In the coffin were found also an altar slab 
coeval with Cuthbert, of oak overlaid with silver; a dis- 
coloured burse, or small linen bag for holding the sacred 
elements; a stole of brilliant golden thread, broken into 
five pieces but otherwise perfect, embellished with figures 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Amos, Obadiah, Hosea, Joel, 
Habakkuk, Jonah, Zechariah, Nahum, John the Evangelist 
and Thomas the Apostle; a maniple embellished on one side 
with figures of pope Gregory the Great, his deacon Peter 
and John the Baptist, on the other with figures of three 
martyrs, namely pope Sixtus, whom the emperor Decius 
put to death, his deacon Laurentius and the apostle James. 
Between the two sets of three figures are the words 
DEXTERA DEI. Inscriptions on both stole and maniple state 
that Elflaed, Alfred’s queen, ordered them to be made for 
Frithestan, who was, in the year 905, consecrated bishop of 
Winchester. In 934, two years after Frithestan’s death, 
king Athelstan travelled northward in order to compel 
Constantine king of Scotland to abide by a treaty he had 
broken. According to tradition, on the eve of the battle of 
Ethandun, in May, 878, king Alfred had been cheered by 
a vision of Cuthbert, promising him the decisive victory he 
won over the Danes. Alfred’s grandson therefore felt in 
duty bound to visit on his way the shrine of St Cuthbert at 
Chester-le-Street, and bestowed on its guardians not only 
the stole and maniple here described but a golden girdle 
and two golden bracelets also found in the coffin, together 
with numerous other costly gifts. His piety was rewarded 
by a signal victory over his foes. 

Deeply buried among the robes was found a golden 
cross, doubtless Cuthbert’s own, weighing 15 dwt. 12 grs., 
with a large garnet at the centre, a medium-sized one in 
each angle and twelve small ones on each branch. 
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Among the treasures of the British Museum is a magnifi- 
cent copy of the Gospels, which fell into the sea when the 
abortive attempt was made to cross with his relics to 
Ireland. After the disconsolate losers had been driven 
back to the northern coast of Solway Firth, they lon^ 
searched in vain for the precious volume, but at last, 
guided by a, vision,* found it high and dry on the sands 
near Whithorn. The indelible stains of salt wate^ on its 
pages are an enduring memorial of that adventure. On 
the last page stands the record: 

‘ Eadfrith bishop of the church of Lindisfarne this 
book wrote at first, for God and St Cuthbert, and all the 
saints that are in the island. And Ethelwald, bishop of 
Lindisfarne, put it together and enriched it as well as he 
could. And Billfrith the anchoret wrought in smith’s work 
the ornaments that are on the cover, adorned it with gold 
and gems and overlaid it with unalloyed silver.’ 

The author of this record, Aldred, ‘ a worthless and most 
wretched priest,’ wrote between the lines of the Latin text, 
about the middle of the tenth century, an English transla- 
tion in the Northumbrian dialect. The text itself was 
copied, soon after Cuthbert’s death, in fine and bold Scotic 
semi-uncials, from a manuscript of the Vulgate which 
abbot Hadrian had brought with him from Naples. 
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• CHAPTER XXXII 

WILFRITH, APOSTLE OF SUSSEX 

As it is observed of nightingales 'that they sing the 
sweetest when farthest from their nests, so this Wilfrith 
was most diligent in God’s service when at the greatest 
distance from his own home. 

Thomas Fuller, Church History of Britain. 

H aving collected in Deira a band of old comrades, 
Wilfrith made his way into Mercia and was met by 
a wealthy ealdorman named Berhtwald, whose 
father had been a brother, probably Peada, of the reigning 
king Ethelred. That grandson of Penda begged the tra- 
vellers to settle near him and gave them land for their 
monastic home. No sooner however had Wilfrith begun 
to enjoy there peace and quietness, than he was hustled 
away by order of the king, whose wife Osthryth was pro- 
bably a partisan of her brother king Ecgfrith. Both more- 
over would naturally shrink from provoking another war 
with so powerful a neighbour. Leaving his monks behind, 
but taking with him a few priests and servants, the hunted 
exile sought refuge with Centwine, who was then ruling 
part at least of Wessex; but his wife, a sister of Eormen- 
burh, made herself an agent of that queen’s hatred and 
would not let her lord harbour its victim. He therefore 
passed on into isolated and penurious Sussex. There he 
found in Athelwalh a staunch friend who solemnly pro- 
mised to be unmoved by threats or bribes. That king had 
become a Christian under the influence of Wulfhere, who 
led him up out of the font and bestowed on him, in token of 
that adoption, two slices of West Saxon territory, namely, 
the Isle of Wight and the part of Hampshire now called 
East and West Meon. His wife Eaba was the daughter of 
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a Christian sub-king named Eanfrith and had, before her 
marriage, been baptized among her own folk, tjie Hwiccas of 
Gloucestershire. Besides the king and queen there were, on 
Wilfrith’s arrival, no Christians in Sussex but some half 
dozen Scotic monks headed^ by Dicul, whose humble 
abode at Bosham, three and a half miles W.S.W. of Chiches- 
ter, was gilt round with sea and forest. Neither their 
example nor their preaching had made the slightest im- 
pression on the savage wreckers for whose sake they had 
left their dear homeland. Perhaps, like the three Scots 
whom, in the year 891, Alfred welcomed to Wessex, they 
had spread sail in rudderless and oarless curachs, pilgrims 
they cared not whither, and putting their whole trust in 
Him who maketh the clouds his chariots and walketh 
upon the wings of the wind. 

Sussex had long been cut off from its neighbours by 
Romney Marsh on the east, and the almost impenetrable 
Andredsweald on the north and west. Right nobly did 
Wilfrith take advantage of the opportunity so strangely 
provided. Cruelty of wind and wave had, fifteen years ago, 
cast him on the coast of that stubborn folk; to their cruelty 
his life had then been well-nigh forfeit. Now it was the 
cruelty of his persecutors that had placed him in their 
midst, at a time when the cruelty of a long drought had 
sunk them to the lowest depth of misery. For three years, 
so Beda avers, no drop of rain had fallen on their land. 
When the pangs of hunger became unbearable, the starving 
wretches, in parties of forty or fifty, used to rush into the 
presence, as they believed, of Woden, by joining hands and 
flinging themselves headlong over the edge of a steep cliff, 
in order either to drown in the surging sea or be crushed 
to death on the sharp shingle. It was a chastened and 
sobered Wilfrith who preached boundless faith, hope and 
love to such despairing folk. Month after month he un- 
folded, in simple and clear but impassioned language, the 
divine scheme of salvation from the Creation to the Day 
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of Doom. To the intense joy of king and queen, ealdormen 
and thanes soon yielded to the spell of his convincing 
eloquence, and humbler folk were either quick to follow 
their example or yielded to the pressure of Athelwalh. In 
baptizing the deposed bishop was aided by four priests 
named Eappa, Padda, Burghelm and Oiddi, 

On the day of the great general baptism material bless- 
ings added to spiritual and seemed to be the direct 
gift of the true God whose love they had been learning. 
Rain fell, gentle but abundant; from the parched soil crops 
began to sprout; the bare meads clad themselves with 
verdure; the year again began to run its joyous and fruitful 
course. With right good will, therefore, on that Easter 
Eve did the assembled thousands renounce their super- 
stitions and signify by actual spitting their abhorrence 
of idols, while their heart and flesh rejoiced in the living 
God. 

Wilfrith’s expert eye, trained probably in Friesland, 
enabled him to confer on his new flock another boon. 
Though the sea and rivers were full of fish, they had hitherto 
caught nothing but eels, hindered perhaps by a supersti- 
tious prejudice against other kinds. He bade his attendants 
collect eel nets wherever they could and cast them into the 
sea. Their obedience was soon rewarded by a haul of 300 
fish, various in kind. One hundred they kept, another they 
gave to the owners of the nets and the remainder to the 
poor. Thus did Wilfrith win all hearts and make his hearers 
more and more hopeful that the spiritual blessings he 
promised were no less real than the material boons he had 
conferred. 

Selsey or Seal Island was then a large domain of eighty- 
seven hides, joined to the mainland by a strip so narrow 
that a stone could be flung across it. That Lindisfarne of 
Sussex, as it may well be called, was bestowed by Ethel- 
walh on Wilfrith, as a home for himself and his fellow 
exiles. There he built a monastery, the headquarters of his 
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new episcopal work, and appointed Eappa first abbot. 
Among the inhabitants of Selsey who thus became his 
subjects were 250 male and female slaves,"* from whose 
‘ necks, after he had by baptism rescued them from bondage 
to Satan, he also, by giving them their freedom, loosened 
the y«te of bondage to man.’* 

Among the outlaws who were then sharing with hog, 
hound and boar the dense forests that skirted Sussex, was 
Caedualla, an exceedingly vigorous scion of the stock of 
Cerdic. His father Kenbert was a great-grandson of the 
second Bretwalda, Ceawlin. His name betokens Welsh 
ancestry on his Mother’s side. Wilfrith bestowed on that 
younger exile fatherly affection and helped him in his 
preparations to win the kingship of Wessex that was his 
by right, but failed, if indeed he tried, to curb his wild and 
impetuous spirit. His career of conquest seems to have 
begun in Sussex soon after the hallowing of Selsey; for, by 
an extant charter, dated August 3, 683, he granted his new 
friend lands near Chichester for the building of the monas- 
tery there. Most of those lands were long ago submerged 
by encroachment of the sea. If in the autumn of 684 they 
caught sight of Halley’s comet, it probably made them feel 
confident of the impending fall of their several foes. At the 
head of his band of Adullamites, which included all the 
boldest young warriors of Wessex, Caedualla slew Athel- 
walh and cruelly ravaged Sussex, until he was driven off by 
two ealdormen, Bercthun and Andhun, who proceeded 
to rule as joint kings. 

Early in the year 686 Caedualla became by conquest 
sole king of Wessex, summoned Wilfrith to his court and 
appointed him his chief counsellor. He then invaded and 
conquered Sussex in a campaign which proved fatal to 
Bercthun. In a second campaign of that year he and his 
brother, whose nickname Mul means half-breed, raided 
Kent and slew king Edric. Wilfrith was still in Wessex 
when the Isle of Wight, as yet entiiely heathen, fell an easy 
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prey to Caedualla, who exterminated the Jute islanders and 
replaced them by West Saxons. In fulfilment of a vow that, 
though himsfelf still unregenerate, he would give to the 
Lord one quarter of the land and the spoil, he bestowed that 
portion on Wilfrith, who entrusted the 300 hides to one of 
his clergy named Bernwin, a* son of his own sister. A priest 
named Hiddila was appointed to help that nephew by 
preaching and baptizing. The Christian first-fruits of the 
island were soon reaped but not by them. Two boy princes, 
brothers of the sub-king Arwald, had escaped the general 
massacre by fleeing to the mainland. At Stoneham on the 
Itchin they found, as they believed, a safe lading place, but 
were betrayed. Close by, at Bedford or Redbridge, in his 
own monastery, dwelt a West Saxon priest abbot named 
Cynibert. When he heard of the order for the slaying of 
these helpless lads, he boldly went to the king, who had 
secluded himself not far away for the healing of his wounds, 
and obtained leave first to instruct them in the Christian 
faith and cleanse them in the laver of life. Having himself 
done so, he had the satisfaction of seeing them gladly face 
the executioner who opened before them the gate of heaven. 
The day of their death was August 21, 686. The anniversary 
was long kept in memory of their martyrdom. 

In the year 687 Mul again raided Kent, more fiercely 
than before, and was bitterly cursed by the monks he 
rendered homeless. Yet, like the Black Prince of a later 
age, he was peerless in courtesy and generosity. A house 
took fire in which he and twelve of his followers were 
dwelling and was so closely beset by the armed kindlers 
thereof that all thirteen perished in the flames. Caedualla 
avenged him by a third raid and then brought his own 
meteoric career to an explosive end. Sated with bloodshed 
and conquest, perhaps also overwhelmed with grief at the 
loss of his dear brother, he abandoned his realm and 
started for Rome. At Samer in the Pas-de-Calais is the site 
of the church built by St Kelmar, with the money he 
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received from the pilgrim. In Lombardy Caedualla was 
hospitably entertained by king Cunibert, whose wife was 
English and his father Wilfrith’s friend TBerctar. The 
ancient Lenten Scrutiny had then, perhaps, fallen into disuse, 
but for so important a convert a special course of instruc** 
tion M^as doubtless provided. On Easter Eve, April 10, 689, 
he was oaptized in the Lateran basilica and named Peter by 
pope Sergius*!, who also, as his godfather, led him up out of 
the piscina.Ten days later was gratified the royal neophyte’s 
earnest desire to die soon after his baptism. The sudden 
change from active outdoor life on down and moor to monas- 
tic seclusion within walls, and from full fleshy diet to the 
rigorous Lenten fast, probably rendered the impulsive 
pilgrim defenceless against the miasmic air of the Eternal 
City. He was entombed in St Peter’s and his epitaph, a 
dozen couplets of highly flattering eulogy, was written by 
Benedictus Crispus, archbishop of Milan. More shrewd is 
the pithy comment of Thomas Fuller : 

‘ While he pretended to go out of the world, a world of 
spiritual pride and superstition went into him, if (as is 
too too suspicious) he had a high opinion to merit heaven 
thereby.’ 

Wilfrith’s apostolic work in Sussex did not make him 
forgetful of his rejected claim. From pope Benedict II, who 
succeeded Agatho in June 684, and also, at least four years 
later, from the godfather of Caedualla, he obtained con- 
firmation of Agatho’s futile decree in his favour. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

ALDHELM, ABBOt OF MALMESBURY ■ 

And the Lord’s bondservant musf not strive, but be 
gentle towards all, apt to teach, forbearing, in meekness 
correcting them that oppose themselves. 2 Tim. ii, 24, 25. 

In the Benedictine abbey which has grasped the idea of 
its lawgiver, there will be order and rule, for no family can 
exist without them: but the yoke will be sweet and the 
burden light. E. L. Taunton, The English Black Monks of 
St Benedict, i, 33. 

I N a charter dated August 26, 675, the style of which 
clearly points to Aldhelm as its author, bishop Lo- 
thair, the nephew of Agilbert, conferred on him the 
abbacy of Malmesbury, ‘where from the first bloom of 
childhood and his earliest efforts to sj^ell, he had a thorough 
literary training and was nursed in the bosom of holy 
Mother Church.’ The vacancy was doubtless due to the 
death of Maelduib. The new abbot had already been ordain- 
ed priest by the same bishop, probably in the interval 
between his first and second periods of study under Hadrian, 
whom, in the letter already mentioned, he calls ‘ the 
venerable preceptor of my awkward childhood (rudis 
infantiae).’ Aldhelm is so fond of hyperbolical antithesis 
that no inference about his age can be safely drawn from 
this expression; but fitness for priesthood was then rare, 
priests were sorely needed and his ability was so excep- 
tional that his age at ordination may well have been, like 
Wilfrith’s and Ceolfrith’s, considerably less than thirty, 
the canonical age. Allied was only twenty-six years old 
when she succeeded Hild as abbess of Whitby. 

On the death of Lothair the Frank, in the following year, 
a Wessex man named Haddi was consecrated by Theodore 
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at London third bishop of Winchester. He was one of the 
two abbots who subscribed that charter, "[pie shrinkage 
of Wessex seems to have made the division of the diocese 
less urgent than elsewhere, and the strife between rival 
kinglets probably made it both inexpedient and impractic- 
able. >4ocording to Beda, Haddi was more eminent in 
spiritual power than in booklearning. From one of Ald- 
helm’s letters to him it appears that his patronage was 
abundantly bestowed on the abbey of Malmesbury. 

By an extant charter, dated July 6, 680, lands were 
granted by Haddi to Hemgils, the first Saxon abbot of 
Glastonbury, as \he Isle of Avalon was then beginning to 
be called by the advancing invaders. The inclusion of that 
ancient monastery within the borders of Wessex must have 
deeply gratified Aldhelm and widened the range of his 
influence. An account of its ancient traditions, as they 
were doubtless then poured into his eagerly listening ears, 
would have been a priceless gift to posterity. 

No king of Wessex is named among those who ordered 
Theodore to summon the important council which met on 
September 17 in the same year at Hatfield. We may fairly 
infer that, though Centwine took the name, he lacked the 
power of a king. 

So poorly hitherto had Malmesbury abbey been endowed 
with land that the small brotherhood could hardly grow 
enough to eat; and the basilica, built of logs and thatched 
with reeds, was becoming overcrowded. Aldhelm began his 
thirty years of administration by building a more stately 
church in honour of the Saviour and the chief apostles, 
Peter and Paul. An appeal to them for help and protection, 
filling nineteen hexameters, was written by Aldhelm and 
chanted at the dedication. 

The abbot’s energy and the bishop’s favour soon launched 
the monastery on its prosperous course. The rule of life was 
doubtless, like Hadrian’s, Benedictine. By every road men 
and boys sped thither, some in quest of holiness, others 
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eager to learn. Though his erudition was manifold, Ald- 
helm’s charm^lay rather in his readiness to chat with all 
comers and in the cheerful simplicity of his truly religious 
life. However keenly carping critics might sometimes smart 
under the sting of his apt and prompt repartee; genuine 
learners were always gladdened and refreshed by tb*’ flow- 
ing nectar of his oral teaching, in which he freely used in- 
genious rriddles. Of the hundred preserved in his Book of 
Enigmas the following is a fair specimen: 

Twin sisters we, a common lot is ours ; 

To our united labour all owe food;. 

Joint is our toil, but separate our tasks ; 

One of us runs, the other never stirs, 

Yet neither to her sister bears a grudge. 

Our food we chew but never swallow down; 

Its shattered fragments both of us reject. 

Thus might Rudyard Kipling have endowed with speech 
the upper and nether millstones. Such descriptions tended 
of course to sharpen both eyes and wits. With one excep- 
tion, their length varies from four to sixteen lines; that 
one, De Creatura, eighty-three lines long, is an eloquent 
summary of the marvellous contrasts in which the Artificer 
of the Universe seems to delight. Among the living creatures 
pithily described in the shorter riddles are the peacock, 
the nightingale, the bee, the lion, the eagle, the elephant, 
the leech, the locust and the weasel. 

Equal in quality to Aldhelm’s are the forty hexameter 
riddles of Tatwin or Tautun, a monk of Breodone in Wor- 
cestershire, who succeeded Brihtwald as archbishop of 
Canterbury. The initial and final letters of their firsj; lines 
form an acrostic of the same hexameter. A supplementary 
collection of sixty is also extant, written by Hwatberht 
Eusebius, the successor of Ceolfrith in the abbacy of Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow. Aldhehn’s collection is embedded in an 
elaborate dissertation on metres, addressed to king Aldfrith, 
of Northumbria, whom he names Acircius. He quotes not 
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only from Vergil, Ovid and other ancient classics, but from 

an astonishing number of Christian poets. ^ 

As Malmesbury lay in the disputable marchland between 
Wessex and Mercia, the rulers and nobles of both kingdoms 
vied with one another in endowing, for the weal of thefr 
own^iqjLils as well as for the maintenance of the monks, such 
a glowing centre of lofty aspiration. Among the earliest of 
these donors was a Mercian thane. The exuberant inaagery of 
the charter composed by Aldhelm is so characteristic of him 
that it may fitly be translated here : 

Fortune, thp wanton queen of a deceitful world, emits 
no milk-white sheen of never-fading lilies to make her 
lovable, but has so steeped herself in bitter gall and is so 
lamentably defiled that all must hate her. In this vale of 
tears she grips her sons with sharp teeth and rends them 
limb from limb with poisonous, gaping jaws of stinking 
flesh. Though by smirking and smiling she seems to her 
luckless victims quite fascinating, yet, unless the son of 
the Lofty Helper comes to the rescue, her shameless way 
slopes downwards to the bottom of the foul stream that 
howls through Hell. Since therefore her toboggan 
plunges headlong to the final crash, we ought to hasten 
with utmost speed towards the lovely meadows of un- 
speakable gladness; where the ears of the happy never 
cease to quaff deep draughts of such swelling and joyous 
hymnody as is poured forth by angelic choirs; and where 
into good and blessed nostrils is wafted such flooding 
fragrance as no words can describe. Captivated by my 
desire of such happiness, I, Kenfrith, have, in this year 
of grace 680, with the consent of my lord king Ethelred, 
bestowed in perpetuity on the venerable Aldhelm, for the 
service of God and St Peter, a certain parcel of land, 
enough to maintain ten cottagers, in the place called 
Wootton. 

In the following year king Ethelred endowed the monas- 
tery with two farms, one at Newnton in Wilts, the other at 
Tetbury in Gloucestershire. His grant describes Kenfrith 
as my patrician and kinsman.” By a charter executed in 

Y2 
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a witenagemot held at Burford on July 80, 685, Aldhelm 
received fron^, the Mercian sub-king, Berhtwald, son of 
Wulfhere, nephew of Ethelred and patron of banished 
Wilfrith, a gift of land at Sumerford in Wilts, four times as 
rhuch as Kenfrith had given him. Among the jyitan who 
signed this charter were archbishop Theodore, bi^diops 
Saxulf of Lichfield and Bosel of Worcester, aU, doubtless, 
good friends of Aldhelm, but, as appears from the following 
simple and dignified preamble, saner and more sober than 
he in their style: 

Though a verbal declaration might b? enough to pub- 
lish the endowments which fear and love of the Lord 
leads men to devote to pious uses, yet, as times change 
and the future is doubtful, they; ought to be confirmed 
in due form by written dociunents of state. Wherefore I, 
Berhtwald, have, for the healing of my soul and the for- 
giveness of my past sins, etc., etc. 

The position of those lands bears witness to the encroach- 
ment of Mercia on Wessex since the death, in 672, of Cen- 
wealh. For a year his widow Sexburh ably held the reins 
of power, in defiance of Saxon custom, which allowed no 
queenly authority to the wife of a king. Over the other 
claimants who weakened the realm by their strife Centwine 
so far prevailed that he enjoyed the title of king from 676 
till 685. A letter written to Aldhelm by one of his pupils, 
named Athelwald, begins by reminding him that, during 
the last summer they spent together, their wretched father- 
land had been wofully devastated by widespread warfare. 
The letter also shows that Aldhelm’s florid style was then 
admired and imitated. Much simpler is the style of a letter 
written by a nameless Scot, who begs the abbot to receive 
him as a pupil. ‘ Thou,’ he says, ‘ wert fostered by a holy 
man of my race.’ 

In the year 682 the Dorn Welsh began to resist the 
stealthy advance of their neighbours, but were prevented 
by Centwine, who, says the Chronicler, drove their defeated 
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host as far as the English Channel. So heartbreaking was 
the slaughter that they meekly submitted an^ became tribu- 
tary. Thus was Dorset added to Wessex. Winfrith of 
Crediton, the future apostle of Germany and first arch- 
bishop of Mainz, was then about two years old and after- 
warSs^went to school in a monastery near Exeter. The style 
of his extant letters proves that Aldhelm was, if not his 
teacher, at least his literary model. • 

In Exeter itself, for the next three centuries, victors and 
vanquished dwelt apart, the former in the soijfbern half of 
the city, the latter in the northern, where stood churches 
dedicated to St Petroc and St Piran or Kieran. 

Four years later Centwine gave way before the impetuous 
onset of Caedualla and became a monk. On August 19, 688, 
a few days before his dramatic pilgrimage, that restorer 
of the line of Ceawlin bestowed on the abbot of Malmes- 
bury estates of land in Charlton, Credwell, Kemble and 
Burton. Finding such of them as lay eastward of Bradon 
forest inconveniently distant, Aldhelm conveyed them, 
before the end of that month, to a ^ patrician ’ named 
Baldred in exchange for other land near the Avon and a 
right to fish in that river. Both the charter of bestowal and 
the charter of exchange were signed by the aged Centwine 
as king de facto. Ini was elected to fill the vacancy, played 
the part of Numa Pompilius and lived in perfect harmony 
with Aldhelm. The new king’s natural gifts of prudence, 
piety and valour became more fruitful of good under the 
abbot’s fatherly guidance. Thirteen years later, in conse- 
quence probably of the still increasing number of brethren 
at Malmesbury, Ini and Haddi bestowed on him land near 
Rudborne in Wilts, enough to maintain forty-five cottagers. 

Though Aldhelm is not named in the preamble, he may 
well have played a leading part in the witenagemot which 
enacted the famous seventy-nine dooms of king Ini. Two 
bishops are named, Haddi and Erkenwald, who died April 
80, 693. The second doom ordered the baptism of children 
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within thirty days of birth, the third severely forbade 
Sunday labour the fourth insisted on the due payment at 
Martinmas of ‘ church-scots.’ 

When Aldhelm’s monastic domain was complete its 
cbmponent parts were so conveniently situated ^at, on a 
a long summer day, a man might leave the abbey at-dawn, 
make a complete circuit of the farms, enjoy the many fair 
prospectf* that opened before him, and re-enter the gates] at 
sunset. Within the walled precinct he built another church 
in honour oi/the Blessed Virgin; and close by yet another, 
in honour of the archangel Michael. So well did the former 
and larger of these two please the fastidious Normans that 
they left it standing till the middle of the twelfth century. 
Before the building of the great Norman church two more 
had been added, in honour of St Andrew and St Lawrence. 
But for decay, therefore, the hill of Malmesbury, like the 
meadow of Clonmacnoise on the Shannon, might have been 
crowned and sanctified by a group of seven churches. 

Near the river From in Somerset Aldhelm built another 
abbey, dedicating the church to St John the Baptist. At 
Bradford-on-Avon, halfway between Malmesbury and 
Glastonbury, he built a third, of which, in William’s time, 
no trace remained but its little church, dedicated to St 
Lawrence. That venerable monument of a bygone age shows 
even now but few signs of decay. 

Of Aldhelm’s ministerial work only one remarkable fea- 
ture is recorded, but it may be taken as a fair sample of 
his practical wisdom. It would have fallen into oblivion had 
not king Alfred, in his lost Handbook, thought it right to 
protect him against all suspicion of frivolity by giving a 
good reason for his authorship of a popular street-song. So 
untrained was then the mind of the average churchgoer 
and so earthly his aims that, as soon as mass had been sung, 
he sped away homeward before the sermon, not caring to 
learn the rudiments of his faith. Disguised, therefore, as a 
strolling gleeman, that good shepherd used to await his 
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straying sheep, harp in hand, on the one bridge which then 
spanned the Avon beneath Malmesbury. When his jocular 
and sprightly lays had collected a crowd of regular listeners, 
he began to mingle grave with gay and thus restored health 
to their ^ouls by teaching them much precious Bible truth* 

Prom thricius we learn also that, on the days of the 
cattle fair, Aldhelm used to meet the drovers on their way 
thither and*feed them with siuch milk of simple doctrine as 
they could digest. Consequently, leaving the marltet, they 
followed him of their own accord into ‘ the shegjpfolds of the 
saints,’ listened reverently to the chanting of mass and at 
eventide, as they tramped homeward, so enjoyed the fullness 
of their souls that they forgot the weariness of their bodies. 

Among Aldhelm’s extant letters is one to the clergy 
of bishop Wilfrith, bidding them remain steadfastly loyal 
to him during their compulsory separation, even if they 
were driven into exile oversea. The writer again manifests 
his love of bees by urging his ‘ viscerales contribules ’ 
to emulate their orderly submission to their ruler. The 
occasion was probably the banishment of Wilfrith in the 
year 681, after his release from imprisonment. On their 
way from Mercia into Wessex he and his comrades may well 
have been honoured guests at Malmesbury. 

Full of interest is Aldhelm’s dedicatory ode, in eighty- 
five hexameters, De basilica aedificata a Bugge. Her father 
was king Centwine; her mother’s name was Dunne. Spectre 
is a synonym of her own name, which forms part of hum- 
bug, a sham spectre, and of bugbear, a spectre disguised as 
a bear. After briefly describing the careers of Centwine 
and Caedualla, the poem states that, in the reign of Ini, 
Bugge built a lofty sacellum wherein stood twelve altars, 
one dedicated to each apostle, and a thirteenth in the apse, 
namely the high altar dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. 
Brethren and sisters are urged to make the antiphonal 
chanting worthy of the great occasion. The date was 
August 15, the feast of the Assumption. The altar hangings 
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were woven throughout of gold thread; the golden chalice 
was adorned with gems; the broad paten was made of 
silver, Equallj^^ sumptuous were the processional cross and 
the perforated thurible which hung from the roof. The 
l^nd on which this double monastery was built ^had been 
granted to mother and daughter by Ethelred of Marcia 
and Oshere, sub-king of the Gloucestershire Hwiccas, 
Through it flows the river Colne about twenty miles north 
of Malmesbury. 

To the same dedication festival may probably be assigned 
Aldhelm’s hexameter poem De Aris, consisting of fourteen 
separate invocations varying in length froin ten to thirty- 
six lines. They are addressed to the Virgin, St Peter, St 
Paul and the other apostles, ending with Matthias instead 
of Judas. 

When he had completed the organization of his three 
abbeys, Aldhelm decided, with the willing consent of his 
two staunch friends, Ethelred and Ini, to visit Rome. 
The father of a goodly brotherhood, the lord of a princely 
domain, happy he seemed in the eyes of men. Yet he fore- 
boded that, after his death, under less pious kings, his 
adolescent communities might soon be in as perilous a 
plight as the crew of an open boat on a sea infested with 
sharks. Of the only defensive armour the Pope had secured 
a lucrative monopoly. 

His preparations for the journey were made on an estate 
of his own in Dorset, near Wareham and Corfe Castle. The 
promontory known as St Aldhelm’s Head commemorates 
his influence in that district; through ignorant confusion 
it has also been called St Alban’s Head. About two miles 
from the seashore he built a small church and there, while 
his comrades were busy preparing for the voyage, used to 
commit their going and returning to the fatherly care of 
God. No trace of that church now remains, but in William’s 
time the walls were standing and just enough of the roof 
was left to shield the altar. The shepherds of the district 
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always found there, for themselves and their flocks, such 
good shelter from stormy showers that they firmly believed 
no drop of rain ever fell within that charmed area. 

At Rome, late probably in the last decade of the seventh 
centuryJ>Sergius I, the godfather of Caedualla Peter, duly 
honoured fiis illustrious guest by lodging him in the 
Lateran palace, which had been the papal residence since 
Constantine *gave it to Silvester. By chanting mass every 
day Aldhelm kept himself and his fellow pilgrims in the 
protecting care of God. The chasuble he used in^Rome was, 
in William’s time,among the precious relics of him preserved 
at Malmesbury : h finely woven garment, dyed scarlet and 
embroidered with peacocks amid black scrolls. Like the 
bone relics it proved that the saint’s stature had been 
dignified but not over tall. His hair was white, his com- 
plexion ruddy, his hands remarkably beautiful. 

In the bull granted him by Sergius the enumeration of 
the ordinary exemptions from episcopal authority is pre- 
ceded by an eloquent exposition of the whole duty of a 
brotherhood of monks to God and man; also by an em- 
phatic reminder that wilful neglect of such duty would 
forfeit all claim to papal patronage. 

Besides a stock of relics and a motley collection of such 
wares as might surprise and please his friends, Aldhelm 
took home with him, probably from Lombardy, a mag- 
nificent altar of gleaming white marble, four feet long, a 
foot and a half wide and three palms thick. His landing on 
the shore of Dorset was the signal for a crowded gathering 
of all classes to manifest their joy. Of his monks some 
carried in front of the procession a wooden cross, others 
scented the road with fragrant incense. Between the two 
kings Aldhelm so divided his gifts that the marble altar fell 
to Ini, who bestowed it on the church of St Mary in the 
royal town of Somerset named Bruton. 

; At Everley in Wilts, on May 26, 704, was held a witena- 
gemot which conferred on all the abbeys of Wessex privi- 
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leged freedom to serve God and pray for the welfare of the 
kingdom without being hindered by worldly affairs or 
liability to taxation. This charter was signed by Ini, 
Aldhelm, nine other abbots and nine officers of state. 

• In the following year, at the request of a synods? Aldhelm 
wrote to Geraint, king of his neighbours the West Welsh, 
a letter exhorting him, for the sake of catholic unity, to 
suppress in his realm the druidic tonsure and the obsolete 
reckoning of Easter. The sobriety of the style shows that 
the write? j^had outgrown his youthful effervescence. This 
document is the earliest evidence that the difference 
between the Dionysian computation and the Victurian 
was understood in Britain. Incidentally he draws a deplora- 
ble picture of the venomous hatred cherished by Welsh 
clergy beyond the Severn against their English brothers in 
Christ. Not only did they scorn to worship in the same 
church or eat at the same table, but would throw to dogs 
and swine the broken victuals of an English meal; would 
cleanse also of defilement the plates and cups by scouring 
them with sand or ashes. So far from offering the kiss of 
brotherhood to catholic clergy who came to sojourn 
among them, they compelled all such to submit to peniten- 
tial and purifying quarantine in the literal sense of the 
word, before admitting them to their own presence. Ald- 
helm’s peroration concludes with the same argument that 
had prevailed at Whitby, namely an appeal to the text: 

‘ Rock thou art, and on this rock will I build my Church.’ 

It was probably respectful affection for the writer of this 
letter rather than his arguments that caused the Welsh 
subjects of Ini to obey his bidding; their kindred beyond 
Severn remained obdurate till the latter half of the eighth 
century, the Welsh of Cornwall till the tenth. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
JOHN OF BEVERLEY 

He maketh the difmb to speak. Mark vii, 37. 

He that believeth on me, the works that I do ghall he 
do also. John xiv, 12. 

H IS birthplace was Harpham in the Eas^/Riding of 
Yorkshire; his parents were of high rank. In his 
boyhoocThe had for his teacher archbishopTheodore, 
who named him John. He was afterwards trained at 
Whitby under the abbess Hild; but hardly before the 
beginning of her long illness. His subsequent reputation 
for learning stood so high that, in two old coloured glass 
windows filled by his figure, he was represented as the 
first to take the degree of Master of Arts in the University 
of Oxford. One of them was a window in the cathedral 
library at Salisbury, the other a chapel window of Univer- 
' sity College. However doubtful may be that tradition, he 
was certainly too full of zeal to hide his lamp under a 
bushel measure, and became, as soon as he was duly quali- 
fied, an active missionary preacher. By himself swerving 
neither to right nor left in the narrow way he had chosen, 
he sped straight to the hearts of his hearers the shafts of 
his eloquence. Like Aidan and his own master, Theodore, 
he gathered around him a devoted band of eager pupils, 
among whom Beda became especially dear to him as the 
ablesfi ^^^^d most promising. Both by his knowledge of his- 
tory, and rare skill in expounding Holy Scripture, John 
was well fitted to lay the foundation of such a learner’s 
greatness. 

On the left bank of the Tyne, rather more than a mile 
from Hexham, is a steep hill, the crest of which is now 
called St John’s Lee. When he built there, in an enclosure 
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bounded by a rampart, a brushwood hedge and a trench, 
his famous hermitage and a chapel in honour of St Michael, 
the place had long been the lonely haunt of eagles and was 
therefore known as Harneshalg, or Erneshow, that is 
Eagle’s Mount. Close by was an ancient burial ^ofind used 
by the inhabitants of Hexham. To that hermitage, inTient 
and at other times when the smiling Course of events left 
him free, he used to retire, with a few chosen comrades, for 
devotional reading and meditation. ‘ Like his namesake,’ 
wrote JaMes Raine the younger, ‘ among the apostolic 
brotherhood, who was well acquainted with the hermit’s 
life, John would recognize a symbol as well as a companion 
in the flying eagle. There was little to disturb the repose of 
either save the tread and the voices of mourners as they 
were carrying some bier up the green hillside; and when 
the echoes awoke the king of birds in his eyrie, and the flap 
of ascending wings was heard, the hermit would look out 
of his little cell to bid the passers-by godspeed, and offer 
a prayer for the peace of a departed brother. Another 
wanderer had fallen asleep while he was still watching, and 
he would long to hasten the time when his own spirit 
should mount up with wings as eagles’ and soar away.’ 

Between John and the scholar king Aldfrith there 
existed such close sympathy, intellectual and spiritual, that 
the shy hermit was, almost as a matter of course, chosen, 
after Eata’s death, to fill the vacant see of Hexham; but 
probably because he had, at the date of the vacancy, not 
quite attained the canonical age of thirty, ten months 
elapsed before, on August 25, 687, archbishop Theodore 
had the pleasure of consecrating his beloved pupil. The 
diocese was bounded on the north and south by the rivers 
Alne and Tees; westward its extreme outpost was Wetheral, 
on the hither side of Carlisle; eastward its frontier was the 
seashore. 

‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens and so fulfil the law of 
Christ,’ was one of the precepts which John tried to enforce 
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by his own practice. It was therefore his custom, during 
his Lepten retiremeAt, to have with him some luckless 
dweller in the neighbourhood, whose heavy load of poverty 
or ill-health he might at any rate ease by sympathy, if he 
could n<5b do more. His most notable Lenten achievement 
had lor^its object a dumb lad who had long been in the 
habit of begging alnls from him, and was also afflicted with 
an itching disease of the scalp, very painful to behol^. John 
assigned him, at the beginning of Lent, a small hut in the 
hermitage enclosure, and sent him thither his dcffly allow- 
ance of victuals. On the second Sunday of Lent, having, 
doubtless, in the interval offered unceasing and earnest 
prayer on the lad’s behalf, John bade him enter his own 
cell and began to cure his dumbness. First the lad put out 
his tongue; then, grasping him by the chin, John made on 
the tongue the sign of the cross. After that ceremony the 
lad learnt his first lesson in speaking by obeying, one after 
another, these orders: 

^ Say the word Yea, the letter A, the letter B,’ and so on. 

From letters he proceeded to syllables, thence to words 
and sentences. During the remainder of that day and the 
following night, as long as he could keep awake, he amazed 
the bystanders by bringing out of their hiding-place, for 
the first time in his life, his thoughts and wishes. Having 
thus taught the lad to find his voice, the good bishop en- 
trusted the healing of the scalp to the skill of a leech, whom 
he aided with his own prayers and blessing. So complete 
was the cure that, on the bare and ugly patch of skin, soon 
grew, instead of a few bristles, a beautiful crop of curly 
hair. Though filled with joyous gratitude, the lad declined 
the offer of a permanent place in the bishop’s household, 
preferring to return home. In memory of that signal deed 
of mercy, there was founded at Leeds, on June 25, 1896, 
the Deaf and Dumb Guild of St John of Beverley. In the 
following jubilee year, 1897, the Guild placed a statue of 
John in the north tower of Beverley Minster, to com- 
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memorate the progress made, during the reign of queen 
Victoria, in ^the education of the British deaf. . There 
is also in the Minster a memorial window, thus described 
by a brass tablet on the wall beneath it : 

* ‘ The above window was erected to the Glory of God 
by the Deaf and Dumb Guild of St John of Beverley, 
May 23, 1904.’ 

In the year 692, at the early age of nineteen, Beda was 
ordained deacon, and eleven years later priest, by his be- 
loved ana- honoured master. Ten years after the former 
event, one year before the latter, John was one of Wilfrith’s 
opponents at the witanegemot of Austerfield: he was 
named, with Bosa, in the letters of Pope John VI to Aid- 
frith, Ethelred and Brihtwald. At the witanegemot of Nidd, 
in 705, he exchanged with Wilfrith the kiss of peace. With 
John’s name is associated no other recorded event of the 
eighteen years during which he occupied the see of Hexham. 
But the large privilege of sanctuary possessed by the church 
must have widened the range of his influence, both as peace- 
maker between foes and as upholder of justice against law- 
less violence. From king Ecgfrith Wilfrith had obtained 
the ordinance that, within a mile of the church, no force was 
to be used towards any man. The privilege thus granted and 
repeatedly confirmed by popes, archbishops, bishops and 
kings, Scotch as well as English, was in course of time also 
conferred on the churches of Ripon, York, Beverley and 
Durham. At Hexham not only were victims of bloodfeud 
and persons charged with crime thereby protected, but, in 
time of war, refugees and their movable goods were assured 
of safety from invading armies. Four crosses on the north, 
south, east and west, mark the boundary of the privilege. 
The southern cross secured a fugitive who had swum or 
waded the Tyne beyond mid Channel; but floods so shifted 
this boundary that the cross was placed on the north bank, 
which is still known as the Cross Bank. The site of the wes- 
tern cross, about a quarter of a mile out on the road from 
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Hexham to Carlisle, bears the name Maiden Cross. The 
easterly cross stood oh. the land now known as White Cross 
fields. 

In a charter of Henry I, confirming one of Edward the 
Confes^, six degrees of propinquity are distinguished* 
namSly ^1) within the crosses, {2) within the town, (3) with- 
in the walls of the burial ground which surrounded the 
chmch, (4) Within the church, (5) within the chance], (6) on 
the frith stool, a stone seat which stood near the altar. 
For seizing a fugitive within any of the first fi^ degrees 
the penalty was a fine, eight pounds for the first, thirty-two 
for the second, thirty-six for the third, ninety-six for the 
fourth, one hundred and forty-four for the fifth. The 
molestation of a person actually seated on the frith stool, 
or even standing near the shrine of relics behind the altar, 
being too gross an act of sacrilege to be punished by a mere 
fine, forfeited the offender’s life. 

On the death of Bosa in the year 705 John, after he 
had surrendered to WUfrith the see of Hexham, became 
bishop of York. In that city, adjoining his own house, 
he found another church dedicated to St Michael, whither, 
as at Emeshow, he could retire for hours of lonely com- 
munion with God. Round his fame clustered a legend, rich 
in poetic fancy, which gave the following sensuous expres- 
sion to men’s assured belief that the Sun of Righteousness 
so enlightened the good bishop’s mind as to shut out from 
his thoughts every darkening shadow of error. While 
ecstatic adoration held him rapt before the altar of that 
church, above his kneeling figure appeared, amid flashes of 
resplendent flame, the Holy Spirit, in the form of a gleam- 
ing dove. To outside watchers the flood of glory emitted 
through every pane seemed such an effulgence as might 
proceed from the sun’s own orb, if it were to leave its place 
in the sky and shut itself up in the church. For one of 
John’s deacons, named Sigga, an outside view was not 
enough. Hoping to share with his master the glorious 
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vision in all its fullness, he gently pushed open the church 
door and entered on tiptoe. There before him knylt the 
holy father, with uplifted hands, straining his gaze heaven- 
ward and pouring out his soul, like a foaming cascade, 
in the sight of God; on his head rested a dove whiter than 
snow. Dazzled and scorched by the blinding radiiince, 
Sigga promptly paid the penalty due to his prying rash- 
ness. The flesh of his face became wizened and wrinkled. 
John soon felt conscious of the intruder’s presence, but 
in wratli^ remembered mercy and restored, by stroking 
them with his hand, normal smoothness to the furrowed 
features. 

Among the witan who used to assemble, at the bidding 
of the young king Osred, to set in order the affairs, civil and 
spiritual, of the realm, none was held in higher honour than 
John. Whether wrongs had to be righted, or laws to be 
improved, or disputes to be settled on the fairest possible 
terms, respectful heed was paid by all to the words of in- 
spired wisdom that fell from his lips. On one occasion, after 
the witenagemot had transacted all its business, Osred 
and the others accepted John’s invitation to a banquet. His 
chief butler, Brithred, provided three ftill jars of liquor, 
which seemed to be so inexhaustible that the bishop was 
credited with a miracle and more highly esteemed than 
ever. One of the jars contained wine, another ale, the third 
a sweet ferment of mulberry juice and spiced honey. 

Among the religious houses of Deira visited by John in 
his circuits was a convent of nuns at Walton, midway 
between Beverley and Driffield, ruled by an abbess named 
Heriburh. One of his visits is thus described by his pupil 
and deacon Bercthun : 

‘ On our arrival we were right joyfully welcomed by the 
whole community. Then the abbess told us that one of 
the nuns, her own daughter in body as well as in spirit, 
was seriously ill. She had lately been bled in the arm, and. 
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while under treatment, was gripped with sudden pain, 
which%went from bad to worse, and inflamed^ the wounded 
arm till it swelled to such a size that a pair of hands could 
not encircle it. She was then lying on her bed in an agony 
of suffering that seemed the prelude to death. The abbess, 
thertfore, believing that the bishop’s blessing or touch 
would do the j)atient good, begged him to enter her cell. 
As soon however as, in answer to his enquiry, he learnt 
that the bleeding had taken place when the moan was 
in the middle of the first quarter, “ Thou and thy,people,” 
said he, ‘‘ acted very foolishly and ignorantly in bleeding 
her at that time. I remember being told by® archbishop 
Theodore of blessed memory, that it is quite dangerous 
to bleed a person while the moon is waxing and the spring 
tide rising. If the girl is really dying, what can I do for 
her?” 

‘ The abbess loved her daughter too well to be so easily 
put off, and had, moreover, determined that she was to be 
the next abbess. Yielding to her urgent entreaties, John 
entered the invalid’s room and took me with him. She was 
lying, as I said, in the grip of severe pain, and her arm 
was so swollen that it would not bend at the elbow. Stand- 
ing by her bedside, the bishop said a prayer over her and 
gave Jier his blessing; then left the room. Afterwards, at 
the usual hour, we sat down to dinner. Then somebody 
appeared in the doorway, beckoned me out and said, 
“Cwenburh” — ^that was the nun’s name — ‘^wants thee to 
return to her speedily.” I did so, and on entering found 
her looking more cheerful, as though out of danger. While 
I sat by her bedside, ‘‘ Wouldest thou like us,” she said, 
‘‘ to send for something to drink ? ” 

‘ “ Ay, that I would,” was my answer, “ and right glad 
am I that thou feelest able to drink.” A cup was set before 
us; w^ both drank; then she began to speak. ‘‘ From the 
moment of the bishop’s departure, after he had finished 
praying for me and blessing me, I began forthwith to feel 
better. Although I have not yet recovered my former 
strength, nevertheless, in spite of the fact that my arm is 
still swollen, all the pain has passed away as completely 
as though the bishop himself had carried it out with him.” 
z 
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‘ While we were departing from the convent the flight of 
the pain was joeing rapidly followed flight of the dreaded 
swelling. Thus snatched from an untimely death, the 
maiden, together with the other sisters, returned thanks 
to the Lord her Saviour.’ 


Noteworthy features of this tale are the hei editary tenure 
of the abbacy, and the freedom of intercouri^e enjoyed by 
brother ^ercthun and sister Cwenburh. 

As he travelled about in the East Riding, John found, 
ensconced amid wild stretches of forest and lake, a charm- 
ing fairyland called, from its situation. In Dera Wuda, or 
Inderawood, that is, among the woods of Deira. The later 
name, Beverlac or Beverley, is derived by some authorities 
from the beavers which gambolled in the river Hull. A 
small church, dedicated to St John the Evangelist, had 
already been built there. Bishop John so closely identified 
himself with the place that it has always been associated 
with his name. He bought the ground, added a choir to the 
church, and founded beside it a monastery, of which 
Bercthun was first abbot. South of the church he built 
another, dedicated to St Martin, together with a coxivent 
for nuns. To endow these two houses he boijight estates in 
Ridings, Welwick, Bilton and Patrington. To this endow- 
ment one wealthy neighbour generously added the manor 
of Cherry Burton, together with the advowson of its church; 
another the manor of Walkington. 

About two miles from that new monastery dwelt one of 
the king’s companion thanes named Puch. A church he 
built in his neighbourhood was, at his request, dedicated by 
bishop John, who had with him Bercthun and some of the 
brethren. It so happened that Puch’s wife had then, for 
three weeks, been confined to her bed by a painful illness. 
Some of the water that had been blessed for the dedication 
was taken to her from the bishop by one of the brethren. 
After she had tasted it and her sores had been bathed with 
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the rest, she arose^ Reeling quite well, and followed the 
example of the apostle Peter’s mother-in-law, by serving 
her husband and his holy guests at their meal. The bishop 
had been most reluctant to break his fast in the thane’s 
houi^e, and Ijiad yielded to Puch’s entreaty only when il 
was secctfided by Bercthun and emphasized by the promises 
of both to give alms to the poor. If, as may be fairly assumed, 
John used the Gallo-Roman ritual in his dedications J twelve 
candles, placed at intervals round the building, were 
first lighted, symbolizing the twelve apostles, tly*ough whom 
the Light of the World shines on the Church. Behind the 
candles, on the walls of the church, were marked twelve 
crosses, recalling the twelve foundations of Rev. xxi, 14. 
Then, after he and his clergy had donned their robes, he 
thrice struck with his pastoral staff the lintel of the closed 
door, saying: 

Lift up your heads O ye gates ! 

Before the door was opened all joined in the antiphonal 
chanting of Psalm xxiv. As they entered, they uttered the 
greeting 

Peace be unto this house. 

While all wele kneeling before the altar, he said this 
prayer: 

‘ Magnify Thyself, O Lord, our God, in Thy saints, 
and show Thyself in this temple of Thy building, in order 
that Thou, to whose mighty working Tliy adopted ones 
owe all they have, mayest Thyself be always praised in 
Thy heritage; through Thy Son Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

Then, beginning at the left-hand corner on the east, the 
bishop wrote with the point of his staff, along the floor, 
which had been sprinkled with ashes, the capital letters of 
the Greek alphabet; and, in like manner, beginning at the 
right-hand corner on the east, the capital letters of the 
Latin alphabet. The two alphabets were intertwined saltire- 

Z2 
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wise, to symbolize the union of Ea^t with West in one 
Church. After water and salt had been by him exorcized and 
blessed, the bishop mixed them, moistened his finger, and 
made the sign of the cross on the four horns of the altar. 
Then, standing in front of the altar, he sprinkled it seven 
times with hyssop, chanting first the verse, ^ 

Thou wilt sprinkle me. Lord, with hyssop. 

And I shall be clean ; 

then the whole of Psalm li. Next he sprinkled, inside, the 
walls of the church, singing Psalm Ixviii. Two or three of the 
clergy were then sent to sprinkle the walls on the outside, 
singing psalms as they went, while the bishop himself 
walked from the altar down the middle of the church, 
sprinkling to right and left, and making on the floor the 
sign of the cross. 

Then followed this prayer: 

‘ O God of Holiness, Almighty Ruler, whose loving- 
kindness is felt to be endless, who settest their bounds to 
both heavenly and earthly things, keeping Thy com- 
passion for Thy people that walk in full view of Thy glory : 
give ear to the prayers of Thy servants and let Thine eyes 
be opened day and night upon this temple, founded in 

honour of St . In the fullness of Thy mercy dedicate 

it, shed on it the light of Thy compassion, shine on it with 
the radiance of Thy own glory. Gently welcome every man 
that cometh to worship in this place, look on him kindly; 
for Thy great Name’s sake gladly shield and graciously 
hear all who in this Thy dwelling-place beg the protection 
of Thy strong right hand and outstretched arm : keep them 
for ever safe, in order that, always happy, always rejoicing 
in awe of Thee, they may stedfastly abide in the catholic 
faith of the Holy Trinity, Through Thy Son our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who in union with Thee ever liveth and reigneth.’ 

After the chanting of another psalm the bishop poured 
out at the foot of the altar all the rest of the water, and 
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wiped the altar with a towel. Then he offered incense and 
smeared oil on the altar, making with it the sign of the 
cross in the middle and at the four corners, while Psalm 
Ixxxvjii was being sung. Next he anointed with his hand the 
stone altar slab, while a priest carried incense round the 
altar. The oil ritual was repeated with chrism, a mixture of 
oil and bali^&m, symbolic of the union of kingly with 
priestly dignity. Next came the prayer : • 

‘ O Almighty God, in whose honour, unworthy though 
we be, we are, after calling on Thy Name, consecrating this 
altar, mercifully hear our humble prayers and grant that 
our offerings on this table may be acceptable to Thee. 
Shed on them always the dew of Thy Holy Spirit, in order 
that, whenever members of Thy family pray to Thee in this 
place. Thou mayst lighten the load of their anxious cares, 
listen to their petitions, receive their vows, strengthen their 
desires, grant their requests. ’ 

Then followed the blessing of the vessels and ornaments 
to be used in the church : patens, chalices, crosses, thuribles, 
candlesticks and vestments. A celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, with appropriate special prayers, closed the 
proceedings. 

The donor pf Cherry Burton to the Beverley brotherhood 
was a thane named Addi. When John dedicated the church 
of that township, Addi’s favourite manservant had lost the 
use of his limbs and was lying so surely, as it seemed, at the 
point of death that his coffin and graveclothes had been 
made ready at his bedside. Addi could not restrain his tears 
when he besought the bishop’s aid. John followed him to 
the room, said a prayer, blessed the hardly conscious 
invalid, and, as he left the room, greeted him in the usual 
form of words: 

’ ‘ Thou wilt soon, I hope, be quite well.’ 

While host and guests were afterwards feasting, the ser- 
vant gladdened his master by sending to ask him for a 
beaker of wine. When he had drunk it he rose and dressed, 
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entered the hall, greeted the bishop and the other guests, 
was bidden to join them, ate, drank and made merry. Thus 
marvellously restored to health, he lived many years to 
glorify God by faithful service. 

' Among John’s clergy was one named Herebald, who had 
been from boyhood a favourite pupil, assiduous ^botli in 
reading and in chanting. One day, while they were all, 
bishop, f clergy and pupils, travelling together on horse- 
back, they came to a wide stretch of level ground which 
invited the younger members of the party to race their 
horses at a gallop. John at first refused them leave, deeming 
the sport too frivolous, but at last gave way to their united 
eagerness. Herebald alone was strictly forbidden, though 
he was longing to try the paces of a fine horse lately given 
him by the bishop himself. After a while neither he nor his 
beast could any longer tamely look on at excellent sport. 
Together, therefore, they bolted from his master’s side, 
heedless of the shouted warning: 

‘ Woe is me that thou thus dost gallop ! ’ 

After leaping a chasm the impetuous steed stumbled. 
Herebald was violently thrown and struck with his head 
a stone barely hidden by the soil. The thumb of the hand 
he thrust forward to save himself was put out of joint. The 
time was then past noon. As he lay senseless, his grieving 
comrades spread over him a tent. Towards evening he 
showed signs of life and was carried home. All night he lay 
speechless, spitting blood from an internal lesion. By his 
side knelt in distressful prayer his doleful master, and at 
dawn, calling him by name, asked: ‘ Knowest thou me ? ’ 

Opening his eyes, he answered: 

‘ Yea, thou art my dear bishop.’ 

‘ Canst thou live ? ’ asked John. 

^ Thy prayers are strong enough to keep me alive, if God 
will.’ 

Laying his hands on Herebald’s head, John then spoke, 
in a voice broken with emotion, a few words of blessing. 
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and betook himself again to prayer. Returning, a short 
while later, to the bfidside, he found the patient sitting up 
and able to talk. Prompted by one of those inward impulses 
the squrce of which is so mysterious, he closely questioned 
him about his baptism : , 

‘ Art thou*quite sure it was valid ? ’ 

Herebald gfliswer^d that he felt no doubt on the subject; 
but when hef named the priest who had done him that ser- 
vice, the bishop replied : 

‘ If he baptized thee, thy baptism was certainly not 
valid. The man is well known to me. After lie had been 
ordained priest T found him too dullwitted to learn the 
order for catechizing or the baptismal office. I therefore 
ordered him to abstain altogether from that department of 
ministerial duty.’ 

Having thus spoken, John proceeded without further 
delay to catechize his pupil, and ended by puffing breath 
towards his face, in order doubtless to exorcize the demon 
of disobedience. Herebald’s bruised skull was then ban- 
daged by a leech whom John summoned to his aid. Next 
day, master and pupil continued their journey, riding side 
by side. Not long afterwards, having fully recovered, 
Herebald wag thoroughly well drenched in a font with the 
water of life. In course of time he became abbot of Tyne- 
mouth and there won honour till his death in the year 745. 

As he grew older, John became more and more deeply 
attached to his peaceful retreat at Beverley and the family 
of spiritual sons he had there settled. His care for their 
weltoe, spiritual and temporal, made his visits more 
frequent. The weakness inseparable from advancing age 
made him willing to accept from Bercthun, at the end of 
a long day’s work, the refreshment of a hot bath and a 
drink of wine. 

In the year 718, feeling overburdened by the toil and 
care that fall to the lot of a bishop, John resigned the see of 
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Ybrk and procured the election, in his stead, of a priest 
named Wilfrith, who had been his pupil. He then enjoyed 
at Beverley three peaceful years of close communion with 
the Master he had so faithfully served. Ihere, on May 7, 
721 , he passed into life through the gate of death. His body 
was buried beneath the St Peter’s porch of his own beloved 
church. 

In course of time John’s bones were enshrined above 
ground in a carved wooden feretory. In the year 1037 he 
was formally canonized by pope Benedict IX. On October 
25 of that year his bones were, by Alfric archbishop of 
York, again enshrined in a more sumptuous feretory, 
decked with gold, silver and jewels. The fire which, in 
September, 1187, consumed Beverley minster, also de- 
stroyed that shrine. In the year 1198 the carefully preserved 
ashes of the saint were freshly .enshrined. In 1664, while a 
grave was being dug at the entrance to the choir, they were 
found in an inscribed leaden case, and reburied. They were 
again brought to light in the year 1736. 
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* 'V^ILERITH FULFILtiNG HIS DESTINY 
His life wasTlike an April day (and a day thereof is a 
month for Variety) often interchangeably fair and foul; 
and after many alterations h6 set fair in full lustre at last. 

Thomas Fuller, Church History of Britain 

T ime the healer had been working in favour of 
Wilfrith! On May 21, 686, Eormenburh, no longer a 
haughty and vindictive queen but a gentle abbess, 
kept the first anniversary of Ecgfrith’s death, the conse- 
quence of his own wilful infatuation. Theodore, in his 
eighty-fifth year, was warned by symptoms of disease that 
no long time was left for him to garner sheaves of peace, 
and was doubtless filled with generous admiration of 
Wilfrith’s apostolic work in Sussex. His reconciliation with 
his deposed suffragan took place under the roof of Erken- 
wald, bishop of London, who was eminently fitted by 
nobihty of character to play the part of mediator. To 
Ethelred king of Mercia the archbishop wrote, beseeching 
him to reinstate in his favour the venerable man who had 
by his patience won possession of his soul. With gladdening 
promptness Ethelred welcomed Wilfrith to his court, 
restored to him many monastic estates and paid him the 
highest honour. The friendship thus readily bestowed 
proved to be lifelong. 

To^ Aldfrith, king of Northumbria, and Alfled, abbess of 
Whitby, Theodore wrote in the same strain and thus pro- 
cured Wilfrith’s restoration first to the abbacy of Hexham, 
then to the bishopric of York, whence Bosa retired to 
make way for him. After the death, on October 26, 686, 
of Eata, he administered the diocese of Hexham till 
Sunday, August 25, 687, when John of Beverley was conse- 
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crated to that see. On the death of Cuthbert he also ad- 
ministered the diocese of Lindisfame during the year that 
elapsed before the consecration of Eadberht. Thus, during 
five months of the year 687, Wilfrith was, as of yore,, chief 
pastor of all Northumbria; not, however, of the domain 
whose borders had been enlarged by Winwidfield but of the 
contracted realm as it remained after Nechtansmere. For 
some time, avers Eddi, his intercourse with Aldfrith was 
serenely peaceful, and they found keen enjoyment in com- 
paring the treasures that stored their minds. Then, while 
it grew clear& and clearer that the arrogant bishop treated 
his partial restoration as merely an instalment of his rights, 
disputes between them became more and more frequent. 
Aldfrith was by birth half Scotic and must have known by 
heart the Iona version of the Whitby Conference. Wilfrith’s 
former opponents were doubtless ready to foment the 
king’s irritation. 

If it be true that Theodore expressed, before his death 
on September 19, 690, a wish that Wilfrith might succeed 
him, that wish seems to have been set at naught; but nearly 
two years elapsed before, on July 1, 692, Brihtwald, abbot 
of Reculver, was elected, Wihtred and Swefheard being 
then joint kings of Kent. Further delay was caused by the 
new archbishop’s unwillingness to be consecrated by any 
of his suffragans. On St Peter’s day, June 29, 698, his conse- 
cration took place at Lyon, the leader in the ceremony 
being Godwin, the archbishop of that city and metro- 
politan of Gaul. On Sunday, the following August 81, he 
was duly enthroned in the basilica of the Saviour at 
Canterbury. 

Meanwhile, in the year 691, Wilfrith had been expelled 
from Northumbria, welcomed by Ethelred and installed 
at Leicester as bishop of the Middle Angles. His quarrel 
with Aldfrith was threefold; first because certain lands had 
been alienated from the churches dedicated to St Peter in 
York and Ripon and thus, in his view, stolen from that 
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Prince of the Apostles ; secondly, because of a proposal to 
change into the see o^ a bishopric the monastery of Ripon, 
which liad always been specially dear to him and peculiarly 
his own; thirdly, because he was unwilling to obey the 
decrees of Theodore, which in the name of St Peter three 
popes had annulled, for the division of his original diocese. 
It may be inferred that he wanted to oust John and Ead- 
berht from \heir sees, and that he wore out th^ king’s 
patience by his obstinate persistence. Such unchristlike 
self-assertion was too thinly disguised by his pretended 
zeal for the honour of the great Fisher of men. * 

When the see* of Leicester was first carved out of the 
Mercian diocese it was assigned to Cuthwin, of whom 
nothing more is known. On his death that see was reunited 
with Lichfield, then Saxulf’s and afterwards, before the 
admission of Wilfrith to Leicester, Hedda’s. A short while 
later Bosel was compelled by illness to resign the see of 
Worcester. At Ethelred’s request, the archiepiscopal see of 
Canterbury being vacant, Wilfrith consecrated Oftfor, a 
monk of Whitby, who had been unanimously chosen to 
succeed Bosel. After completing his training, first in Kent 
unda: iTheodore and then at Rome, the new bishop had 
been an active preacher, by example as well as by word, 
among the Hwiccas who inhabited his diocese and were 
then ruled by a subking named Osric. His tenure of the 
bishopric was very soon cut short by death.Beda is strangely 
silent about the more famous Ecgwin, who then reluctantly 
succeeded him, yielding to the unanimous insistence of 
clergy and laity. That scion of the royal stock had, very 
early in life, renounced the world and in due time won 
promotion to priesthood. His efforts to purify the morals 
of his converts made him so unpopular that he was driven 
for a timCi from his diocese. The monastery he founded 
about the year 706, in a forest given him by his kinsman 
Ethelred, took its name Evesham from Eoves, one of the 
four swineherds he employed. After he had buried at 
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Malmesbury the body of AJdhelm, Ecgwin escorted to 
Rome CoenrejJ of Mercia and Offa of Essex, who had fol- 
lowed Ethelred’s example by abdicating. He soon returned 
thence and lived on until December 30, 717. « 

• In the year 693, while the see of Canterbury was still 
vacant, Swidbert crossed from Friesland to receive epi- 
scopal consecration from Wilfrith for missionary work 
abroad «and brought him saddening news of the complete 
relapse into idolatry of the Frisians who had been baptized 
by him in the winter of 678. They had lately been subdued 
by Pippin of Heristal, under whose patronage Wilbrord 
and his companions were then trying to convert them. 

For ten years the current of Wilfrith’s life in Mercia 
flowed smoothly enough, except for the painful shock 
caused by the tragic death of the devout and strenuous 
queen Osthryth, who was, in the year 697, slain by her own 
ealdormen, perhaps in trying to quell some revolt. Then, 
in the year 702, he accepted an invitation to attend a moot 
held in the marchland between Mercia and Deira, at Auster- 
field near Bawtry. Aldfrith had summoned thither arch- 
bishop Brihtwald and nearly all the English bishops. What- 
ever hopes may have been cherished of reconciliation Were 
completely shattered. Wilfrith reproached his opponents 
for their contumacy in withstanding, for twenty-two years, 
the papal decrees in his favour; they blamed his unpatriotic 
presumption in seeking foreign aid against the lawful 
authority of king and archbishop. During an adjournment, 
while he was conferring with his abbots, a king’s thane, 
one of the many who had been, in boyhood, entrusted to 
his care, more loyal to him than to the king, slipped in 
disguise out of the royal tent, mingled with the spearsmen 
on guard, and so found his way to his beloved master, 
whom he warned of a trap that was being laid for him, and 
then disappeared. Soon afterwards Wilfrith had reason to 
feel grateful for the warning. One of the bishops came to 
enquire whether he was willing to submit unreservedly to 
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the arbitration of the archbishop and give a written pledge 
to that effect. Brihtwald’s intention was to quash Wil- 
frith’s title to all the lands he had ever held in Northum- 
bria, ^nd to alienate those he had acquired in Mercia. As 
the messenger professed his ignorance of the object of tl\e 
message^ Wilfrith of course refused to take any such leap in 
the dark and^epeated his refusal at the next meeting of the 
council. EnAged by his baffling wariness, king aqd arch- 
bishop then showed their hand by proposing to strip him 
so bare that in neither kingdom would he have left even the 
site of a single cell. Such merciless severity disgusted even 
his old opponent. Finally they offered him Ripon and its 
endowments on condition that he did not stir, without the 
king’s permission, beyond the precinct nor undertake any 
episcopal work. Infuriated by this insulting proposal, he 
burst out in an angry torrent of words, reminding them of 
the lead he had taken, for nearly forty years, in ‘ uproot- 
ing the noxious weeds planted by the Scots,’ teaching anti- 
phonal music and introducing the Benedictine rule. ‘ How,’ 
he indignantly concluded, ‘ with my conscience clear of 
guilt, can I give judgement against myself? Since ye have 
reopen^ this controversy in order to degrade me from my 
holy office, I jnake my confident appeal to the apostolic see. 
Whichever of you is bold enough to declare before the wise 
men of Rome your reasons for degrading me, let him go 
thither with me.’ 

Infuriated in his turn by such stubborn contempt of 
court, Aldfrith proposed to Brihtwald that their aged 
victim be arrested by the spearsmen and compefied to sub- 
mit. ^He was reminded by the bishops that Wilfrith would 
not have been there unless the king’s honour had been 
pledged for his safe conduct. ‘ Let us all,’ said they, ‘ go 
home in peace.’ Informed by his friends of these futile 
negotiations, Ethelred, who had probably been one of their 
chief promoters, assured him that the lands which provided 
the livelihood of his Mercian monks would be held in trust 
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for them until authoritative instructions came from Rome. 
The deplorable virulence in those dkys of party feeling 
among the Northumbrians may be gathered from the next 
move against the exiled bishop. He and his adherents were 
banned by an order that all laymen should throw away, as 
though offered to idols, any food which an abbot or priest 
belonging to one of his communities had blessfe’d by making 
over it^the sign of the cross and had afterwards left un- 
eaten. 

Among Wilfrith’s companions on his third journey to 
Rome was a priest named Acca, who had been trained from 
boyhood among the clergy of Rosa, and had, when that 
bishop resigned the see of York, attached himself to the 
restored bishop. He fully shared his master’s love of stately 
buildings and ornate ritual; he was also a highly skilled 
chanter and an enthusiastic colkctor, not only of relics, but 
of books. In Friesland they found at work, as missionary 
archbishop of Utrecht, the famous Wilbrord, who had spent 
his boyhood in the minster of Ripon and witnessed the 
consecration of St Peter’s Church. In the year, 678, of Wil- 
frith’s deposition, being then twenty years old, he had 
migrated to Ireland, the home of missionary zeaL From 
him they heard many tales about the wonder-working 
power of Oswald’s relics.Though Wilfrith was in his seven- 
tieth year, he walked all the way thence to his destination. 
Pope John VI, who had already won renown as a peace- 
maker, welcomed them kindly, and when Brihtwald’s 
envoys had also arrived, bringing a written accusation, 
formed a synod of bishops to try the case. Wilfrith’s peti- 
tion made his usual complaints, but ended by professing 
his willingness to waive his claim to the see of York if only 
he might keep the monasteries of Ripon and Hexham. At 
the second hearing the pope’s assessors talked \and jested 
about the matter in tones too low to be overheard. Seventy 
times in the course of four months that august tribunal 
met to hear the numerous charges, but what they were can 
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heu'dly be imagined. As the sun of truth, we are assured by 
Eddi, shone more and more brightly, Wilfrith’s spotless 
innocence became clearer and clearer. It was then dis- 
covered that, twenty-five years ago, he had taken part in 
the Council of Agatho against the Monotheletes and the 
recoVd of his "testimony was publicly read aloud. No sooner 
was he thus “identified than there arose, in his favour, a 
noisy outburst of popular feeling. His accusers, men cried, 
ought to be thrust into dungeons and starved to death. 
The fact that, of Brihtwald’s agents, one was only a deacon 
and all the rest mere laymen, was itself regarded as an insult 
to the apostolic see. 

The dreary recurrence, on so many consecutive days, of 
paltry examination and cross-examination seems to have 
sated even the litigious pilgrim; when it was all over he 
longed to spend in Rome the eventide of his toilsome life. 
His body also was becoming too weak an instrument for 
his indomitable spirit. But the Pope and all the bishops of 
the synod bade him return home and gladden his friends 
with the news of his triumph over his foes. It can hardly 
be doubted that the extension through him of papal autho- 
rity had been, from the outset of the proceedings, their 
main o^Jfect. As usual he went the round of all the shrines 
and formed a large collection of labelled relics; he also 
bought costly vestments of silk and purple to adorn the 
ritual in his churches. The passage of the Alps so exhausted 
him that in Gaul he was compelled first to ride on horseback, 
then to let himself be carried in a litter. At Meaux, about 
twenty miles north-east of Paris, he broke down and 
became unconscious; for four days and nights neither food 
nor drink passed his lips; only his light breathing and the 
warmth of his limbs showed that he was yet alive. When, 
early on thp fifth day, he had recovered consciousness, he 
called for Acca; and when the watchers had left the room, 
confided to him a vision in which the archangel Michael 
had revealed himself by name. The tearful prayers of Wil- 
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frith’s dependents for his recovery, so ran the angelic mes- 
sage, had been effectually seconded by the intercession of 
the Virgin Mary. A peaceful ending to his life had been 
granted, but to her he must render the same honour; as to 
St Peter and St Andrew, by building her a church. The 
archangel promised to visit Kim again four yeaYs later. 

The party soon resumed their journey and leached Sand- 
wich without further mishap. Wilfrith’s messengers found 
Brihtwald in a friendly mood, consequent on the strin- 
gency of the papal decree, which his agents had already 
delivered to him. Escorted by a crowd of abbots, the weary 
wayfarer travelled westward to London, thence northward 
in search of Ethelred, who was no longer king of Mercia but 
abbot of Bardney. After they had embraced and kissed, the 
precious parchment, with dangling bulls and seals, was 
produced and read. Ethelred promised literal obedience, so 
far as his utmost exertion could influence his nephew and 
successor, Coenred. 

To Aldfrith was then sent an abbot named Badwine and 
a catechist named Alfrith, seeking leave for Wilfrith to 
visit him. The king kept them waiting a few days and then 
gave them his answer : 

‘ Brothers both, whom I deeply respect, ask of me what- 
ever ye need for yourselves and I will gladly give it you. 
But from this day forward demand of me nothing on behalf 
of your master Wilfrith. The dooms of the kings my prede- 
cessors and their archbishop, my own later dooms, which 
were also, like the former, those of an archbishop com- 
missioned by the apostolic see and of nearly all the bishops 
in Britain, none of them will I ever change, as long as I live, 
on account of documents which ye call papal.’ 

These ungracious but thoroughly justifiable words must 
have been spoken in the summer or autumn of the year 

704. Neither king nor pope had then long to live. Aldfrith 
died at Driffield on December 14, 704, John died in January, 

705. For two months after Aldfrith’s death a usurper 
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named Eadwulf held the reins of power in Northumbria. 
Wilfrith had ventured as far as Ripon, and s^nt him thence 

a conciliatory message. In answer came the savage threat : 

% 

‘ By my hepe of weal I swear that unless he depart from 
my realm within six days every mate of his that I find will 
be put to death.’ 

Aldfrith had left a son named Osred, only eight years 
old, whose guardian was an ealdorman named Berhtfrith. 
They and their party were holding Bamborough against 
a besieging force sent thither by Eadwulf. No sooner, ac- 
cording to Eddi, had they vowed that, if God would give 
Osred his father’s kingdom, they would obey the papal 
decree about Wilfrith, than the besiegers changed sides and 
helped Berhtfrith to depose Eadwulf in favour of Osred. 
In the first year, 705, of this boy king’s reign, archbishop 
Brihtwald travelled northward to attend a witenageniot 
which met in Nidderdale, probably at the village called 
Nidd. He and Wilfrith arrived on the same day and found 
awaiting them, besides Osred and Berhtfrith, several 
ealdorni«ii 4 i bishops Bosa of York, Eadfrith of Lindisfarne 
and John of Hexham, their abbots and the abbess Aided, 
who is described as ‘ ever the consoler and best counsellor of 
the whole province.’ After bidding them pray that their 
hearts might be filled with love of peace, the archbishop 
obtained leave to read the papal letters received by himself 
and king Aldfrith. For the benefit of Berhtfrith and others 
who knew no Latin, he then explained in English their pith 
and marrow. The decree confirmed the award of Agatho, 
Benedict and Sergius, and exhorted Brihtwald to summon 
such a synod as he was then attending. If Bosa and John, 
it continued,'^ could come to terms with Wilfrith, well and 
good; if not, they must all appear in person at Rome before 
another council, even more influential than the former. 
These letters, as well as the letter to Ethelred, concluded 

AA 
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with earnest appeals, bidding them all bestir themselves 

in the interest? of peace and in support of papal authority. 

The reluctance of Bosa and John to yield an inch of 
ground was so far overcome by the others, especially by 
Alfled, that the monasteries of Hexham and Ripon were 
restored to Wilfrith, together with all his endowmfjnts ; but 
no episcopal work was given him. This was the very com- 
promisb he himself had suggested in his petition. After the 
four Northumbrian prelates had embraced and exchanged 
the kiss of peace, a solemn celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
fitly closed the proceedings. Later in the same year Bosa 
died. John succeeded him as bishop of ^ork and resigned 
to Wilfrith the see of Hexham. Alfled, so Eddi avers, pre- 
vailed by assuring them that, when she and the abbess 
Oidilburh of Hackness had stood by Aldfrith’s deathbed, 
he had expressed deep contrition for his treatment of Wil- 
frith. 

‘ Wonderful is God in his holy dealings,’ thankfully 
exclaims Eddi, at this point of his narrative, ‘ who for love 
of the whole Church crowned with healthful peace the souls 
of those leaders. For both parties it was the greatest of 
blessings; for those on the one hand who, year year, 
had kept possession of his property and at last, of their own 
freewill, made, in the peace of Christ, restitution to our 
prelate before his death; and, on the other hand, for us and 
our people, who, during his different periods of exile, were 
scattered abroad and served unsympathetic masters, but 
now live with our own dear master, at peace and in har- 
mony with all men, overflowing with joyous hope of 
life.’ 

On his way to Hexham Wilfrith was laid so low by a 
fresh attack of deathlike weakness that his dependents 
feared, so Eddi naively admits, he might pass aVay without 
making any provision for them out of his estates. Their 
prayers for his recovery were therefore continuous and in- 
sistent; from all quarters his abbots and anchorets hastened 
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to his bedside. Again he recovered, as though awaking out 
of sleep, and enjoyed for another year and sf half the use of 
all his faculties. 

A\hort while before his death he made his will by word 
of mouth at; Ripon, in the presence of two abbots and ^ix 
faithfuljbretjiren. Qne of the six may have been his adopted 
son Eodwald, who was with him when he sent messengers 
to Eadwulf .*He ordered his shining hoard of gold, silver and 
jewels to be opened, divided into four heaps and displayed 
in their presence. The sight of such a hoard would have 
made his models, Benedict and Gregory, turn in their 
graves. After telling them that he had hoped once more to 
make the pilgrimage to Rome and there end his days, he 
bade them send to the Roman churches of the Virgin Mary 
and St Paul the best heap of the four. Of the other three he 
gave one, ‘ for the ransom* of his soul,’ to the poor among 
his people, and another in equal shares to the abbots of 
Hexham and Ripon in order that they might therewith 
buy the favour of kings and bishops. The last heap he left 
for distribution, according to the need of each, among the 
comrades who had shared with him the toils and hardships 
of elflik, ^nd to whom he had not already given landed 
estates; in order that they might have enough to keep them 
after his departure. This would have been perfectly proper, 
even praiseworthy, if they had not been, by the Benedictine 
rule, bound to earn their own living and be always penni- 
less. An interval of silence followed; then feeling, as he said, 
that his end was nigh, he appointed as joint abbot of Ripon 
during his life, and sole abbot after his death, his kinsman 
and .bosom friend the priest Tatbcrht. He thus set at 
naught a fundamental principle of the Benedictine rule, 
that the abbot was to be chosen by the whole body of 
brethren. In obedience to his order, the bell was then tolled 
to summon the other brethren. When they were all assem- 
bled in the chapter-house, their spiritual father entered, 
seated himself, and thus addressed them : 

AA2 
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‘ Our most venerable brother Caelin, who has long been 
prior and has \^orked hard in the Lord to render us our due, 
now desires to resume his former hermit life. No longer will 
I detain him. You however I exhort to go on, of your^pwn 
accord, living by our rule, until, God willing, I come again 
to' you. Here are my two abbots, Tibba and Ebba, sent" by 
Ceolred, king of the Mercians. They have brought me a 
summons to confer with him about the affairs of my com- 
munities which are in his realm. As he promises to order his 
whole life in accordance with my advice I cannot refuse to 
go. If my life lasts long enough for me to return to you, I 
shall bring with me the man whom I have found worthy to 
be your ruler; but if aught, unforeseen 'except by God, 
happen to me, these witnesses of my will who now sit by 
me, the abbots Tibba and Ebba, the priests Tatberht and 
Hatfrith, and the catechist Alfrith, will come and name 
the man whom ye are to welcome and appoint as your abbot. 
To him always render the obedience ye have promised to 
God and me.’ 

On their knees, with tears in their eyes and bowed heads, 
they promised full obedience to Wilfrith’s orders, and re- 
ceived his blessing. They were destined to see his face no 
more. He did not even reach the presence of CeolrciJ, to 
whom, early in that year, Coenredhad resigned the kingship. 

The aged bishop’s last journey across the Humber was 
a slow progress on horseback, with Tatberht by his side. 
As each day made him more and more conscious that his 
course was nearly run, his thoughts travelled backwards 
through the stirring events of his chequered career and 
formed vivid images, which were described in glowing words 
to his companion. He found the monasteries of Mercia in 
good order, and continued his careful disposition of his 
overabundant worldly goods. None of his monks was for- 
gotten. Those he met heard from his own lipfc; what gifts 
of land or money would make their livelihood secure. Again 
defying the Benedictine rule, but moved by strong affec- 
tion, he nominated Acca to succeed him as abbot of Hex- 
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ham. When at last he reached his minster of St Andrew at 
Oundle, sudden faihtness overcame him. His parting ex- 
hortations and final blessing were given in a few broken 
words. Then, without groan or sigh, his head fell back on 
the pillow. As his worn-out body thus painlessly let him go, 
on Thursday, October 8, 709, a strange rustling as of birds’ 
wings was heard by the mournful group of bystanders. 
They felt thereby assured that the sturdy vanquisher of 
the Dragon and his brood had brought a troop of angels 
to escort their beloved master to his eternal home. There 
had been by day and night ceaseless psalmody in the church. 
At the moment’ of his death the brethren were chanting 
Psalm civ, 80: 

Thou sendest forth Thy breath, they are created: 

And thou renewest the face of the ground. 

When the body had been duly washed and swathed an 
abbot named Bacula spread on the ground his own silken 
robe to be wrapped round it before it was placed on the car 
which bore it across the Humber to a tomb near the south 
end of the altar in St Peter’s, Ripon. Shortly before the 
Refe?^ation Wilfrith’s shrine was seen by Leland at the 
eastern end pf the north aisle of the choir under the 
arch by the high altar. When he again took his robe, 
Bacula found it slightly soiled by the feet of the 
bearers. He therefore rolled it up and bade his servant lad 
carry it to be cleaned by an abbess named Cynethryth, 
who ruled one of Wilfrith’s houses. While the robe was being 
washed, a nun recovered the use of a withered hand and 
arm by dipping them, with Cynethryth’s permission, in the 
warm soapy water and rubbing them with the hallowed 
silk. 

Tatberht’s authority as abbot of Ripon enabled him to 
manifest his reverent affection for his kinsman and spiritual 
father. Daily mass was said for Wilfrith; in his honour 
Thursday was, like Simday, treated as a festival; the 
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ordinary daily alms were expressly offered for the good of 
his soul; and qn the anniversary of hi^ dies natalis a tithe 
of flocks and herds was distributed among the poor. The 
seal of Wilfrith was believed to cure murrain in cattle^and 
hie banner was displayed in the year 1138 at the battle of 
the Standard. 

Until the Reformation the dies natalis or Hepositio of 
Wilfrith was kept at Ripon as a duplex festum de majori- 
bus. On the day itself nine passages of his biography were 
read as special lessons, and three on every day of the octave. 
His nativity Was commemorated on the first Sunday after 
Lammas Day, August 1, so called because"*a loaf (hlaf) was 
then offered as firstfruits of harvest. The commemoration 
was formerly a duplex festum principale and now lasts 
from Saturday till Tuesday. On Saturday afternoon the 
official representative of ‘ AudWilfra,’ clad in full canoni- 
cals and bearing a crozier, mounts in front of the Town 
Hall a white palfrey which a man frocked and cowled like a 
monk leads through the principal streets of the city. Thus, 
and by holding a fair in the market place, do the loyal 
citizens still commemorate the triumphal entry of their 
patron when he came to his own in the summer 686. 
On Sunday morning the Mayor and Corporatipn Sttend the 
festival service in the minster. On Monday, the Bank 
Holiday, and on Tuesday are held the Ripon St Wilfrid 
races, including the Great St Wilfrid handicap. The revelry 
incident to this festival fairly commemorates the heathenish 
rioting which followed the dedication of the original church. 

The day, April 24, on which, in the middle of the tenth 
century, archbishop Odo transferred Wilfrith’s bones to 
Canterbury, was also treated as a festival. They were 
restored to Ripon by Lanfranc. When, however, that was 
the date of Easter Eve, his translation was commemorated 
a week earlier, on the Saturday before Palm Sunday; and 
when the usual day fell within the Easter octave, it was 
postponed to the first Tuesday after that octave. 
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The ancient festival offices were vespers (on the eve), 
three nocturns, mathis, lauds and vespers (on the day). One 
of the opening prayers of the Nativity first Vespers may be 
thus Jtranslated : 

‘O Wilfrith, unconquerable, champion of Christ, and oi!ir 
guide, wofulJy tempest-tossed by land and sea, endurer of 
much tribulation, prisons and chains, insults and defeats, 
till thou didfet win the glory of a triumphal crown, »help us 
by thy holy intercession to stand firm.’ 


So multifarious, during the Roman occupation of Britain, 
was the mingling of races in the neighbourhood of the Wall 
that, through his mother, Wilfrith’ s ancestry may have 
included some patrician, even imperial, gens of the race 
thus apostrophized by its greatest poet 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 
Inherited instinct may thus have caused him to claim pro- 
consular authority in the second Roman Empire, which 
had for its traditional founder the deified Galilean fisher- 
man. Few men moreover have been finer specimens of the 
type^j^ 

J,ustum et tenacem propositi uirum 

Non uoltus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida. 

Not only do his conflicts foreshadow much that is tragic 
in every age of English history, but his ups and downs 
make a deeper appeal to all whose hearts have been so 
attuned by suffering as to become resonance chambers of 
sympathy for the ^ fataque fortunasque uirum moresque 
manusque’ of Vergil: the ‘ fate and chance and change in 
human lifcf; high actions and high passions’ of Milton 
{Paradise Regained^ IV, 265, 266 ). 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

ALDHELM, BISHQP OF SHERBORNE c 

Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought ajnong you in 
all patience. 2 Cor. xii, 12 

0 *N July 6, 705, having borne his heavy burden for a 
whole generation, bishop Haddi finished his earthly 
couri^e, but not in peace. The annxial synod of the 
preceding year had threatened Wessex with excommuni- 
cation if the archbishop’s order to divide the overgrown 
diocese of Winchester were disobeyed. There was then, 
moreover, between Ini and the joint rulers of Essex, Sige- 
hard and Swefred, discord to which Haddi and Waldhere, 
Wshop of London, had willy nilly been made parties. Among 
the grounds of quarrel was the protection given in Essex to 
certain exiles from Wessex. Before filling the vacant see a 
synod assembled by Ini limited the diocese of Winchester 
to Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Wight and so much of Wilt- 
shire as lay eastward of the land of Malmesbury. The^pew 
bishop chosen was Beda’s learned friend Daniel, whose 
birthplace was near Winchester. The rest* of Wessex, 
namely the land of Malmesbury, Dorset, Somerset and 
Exevaie in Devon, had for its western boundary a line 
drawn from Exmoor to Teignmouth, and was then 
formed into a new diocese. By the unanimous voice of 
clergy and laity, w^ho thronged the place of meeting, 
Aldhelm was elected bishop of the land he knew and loved 
so well. 

" Too old and feeble am I,’ he pleaded, ‘for such arduous 
and anxious work : it is time for me to rest.’ ^ 

‘ Nay, father,’ they answered, ‘the riper in years, the 
freer from faults, the wiser and readier in counsel 1 ’ 

When all his excuses had been thus gently set aside, he 
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yielded to the general wish and was exultingly escorted tib 
Canterbury for conjecration. There Brihtwald of course 
heartily welcomed his old cpmrade. Together, guided by 
Hadrian, they had trodden the upward path of learning 
and piety; they might now share a common burden. 
Long did he '•detain his guest; discussing the many toug*h 
problems presented by the stubborn human material 
they were striving to mould into the likeness of their 
master. * * 

Meaoiwhile Aldhelm visited Dover. One day, while he 
was pacing the quay, a trading vessel from Gaul began to 
unload ar cargo of, books. Among them, after careful search, 
he found only one he wanted to buy, namely a complete 
copy of the whole Bible. Fingering the vellum leaves with 
the air of an expert he tried to abate the price, but was 
assailed by a torrent of such abusive slang as never fails 
Jack Tar at a pinch. ‘ Blow upon your own rubbish,’ was 
the pith of their remarks, ‘ and drop cheapening the wares 
of better folk ! ’ With a merry laugh the venerable bishop 
continued to haggle, but was rudely hustled. As they spread 
sail for the outward voyage a sudden squall lashed the 
wavers into a fury that threatened to swamp their ship. 
Thick '*ma%ses of cloud turned day into night; the oars 
creaked, the 'mast groaned — all the elements seemed in 
league to destroy the hapless crew. Suddenly it flashed upon 
their dull wits that this was the reward of their insolence. 
Stretching therefore shoreward clasped hands, they 
shouted to Aldhelm for help and promised amendment. As 
he had felt no anger he promptly forgave. By spreading out 
both arms he made with his body the sign of the cross. 
Wind and wave ceased to roar; the sky cleared. Presently 
he leapt into a boat, was rowed alongside the ship and 
climbed on bpard. They begged him to accept the book as a 
gift in token of their penitence; but he insisted on paying 
the fair price. 

At Sherborne, the see of his bishopric, Aldhehn built a 
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cathedral church ‘ of wondrous beauty,’ which William of 
Malmesbury saw before it was replaced by the Norman 
church of Ro^r, bishop of Serum. In the west end of the 
north wall of the nave may still be seen, blocked up, the 
jambs of one of Aldhelm’s doorways. 

'In deference to the urgent entreaty of his monks,' he 
forbore to relieve himself of the care of his three? monas- 
teries, but secured freedom for the election of .abbots after 
his deafh by a written grant of that privilege which was 
signed at Wimborne by bishop Daniel as well as by him- 
self, and coidirmed, before the end of the year 705, by a 
witenagemot held at Adderbourne in Wilts, on the banks 
of the Nodder. 

The epithet ‘ most strenuous ’ applied by Beda to Ald- 
helm’s episcopal work is eloquently expanded by William, 
who tells us that his hero redoubled his efforts as he became 
surer that his end was close at hand. Nights as well as days 
were spent in preaching. Every parish was duly visited as 
frequently as possible. Ancient dedications also bear per- 
manent witness both to his untiring exertions and to his 
affection for his Roman teachers. In Dorset twelve churches, 
in Somerset thrice as many, are dedicated, like the monastic 
home of Gregory and Austin, to the holy apostle wlio fol- 
lowed Jesus without delay. To St Peter and St Paul jointly 
are dedicated thirteen churches in Somerset, four of which 
stand near a straight line drawn from Sherborne to Malmes- 
bury. The diocese of Aldhelm is also remarkable for the 
large number of places whose names end in minster and 
which must therefore have been ‘ among the earliest 
centres of religious activity in Wessex.’ 

Almost on the base of the forest wedge which the V/elsh 
so stoutly held against the Saxons from 577 till 652 lies a 
village of the Mendips named Doulting, which Aldhelm had 
bestowed on the monks of Glastonbury. There, on May 25, 
709, while going the ceaseless round of his parishes, he fell 
suddenly ill, bade his companions carry him into the log hut 
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which was used as a church and there breathed his last! 
As the cause of death was probably heart failure, he may 
have felt, at the age of threescore years, prematurely old. 

Thp sequel is thus told by bishop Ecgwin of Worcester, 
who was then at Evesham, his own abbey: 

• • • 

‘ Learning jDy revelation that he was passing away to the 
Lord, I assembled the brethren and my servants, and 
informed them that our venerable father would soon be 
lost to us. A speedy journey brought me to the place where 
his holy body lay, about fifty miles beyond Malmesbury. 
Thence I bore it to the cemetery and buried, it with due 
honour. At every* halting-place I ordered the erection of a 
memorial cross.’ 

Those crosses were called Biscepstane, stones of the 
bishop. In William’s time they still stood, none the worse 
for their long weatherbeating. The grateful monks of Glas- 
tonbury soon replaced the log church of Boulting by a stone 
one. The present church stands on the same site. 

From Boulting to Malmesbury, as the crow flies, the dis- 
tance is little more than thirty miles. Ecgwin’s fifty were 
measured along the route of the funeral procession, which 
moved only by day and halted by night at Frome, West- 
bury, Bradford, Bath, Colerne and Littleton Brew. The 
seven stages of the journey were thus nearly equal, each 
about seven miles. At Bradford and Bath still stand parts 
of Saxon crosses, similar in design ; at Colerne two fragments 
of another, more ornamental. At Littleton Brew two com- 
plementary sculptured stones together form the shaft, six 
feet high, of another which, though Saxon, was altogether 
different from those three. Among the scanty remains of its 
inscription is a complete A, of the same size and type as the 
Latin letters on the famous Ruthwell cross. The memorial 
cross seen by William at Malmesbury stood in the Monks’ 
Cloister. Neither of cloister nor cross does the faintest trace 
remain. The body was buried in the church of St Michael 
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and lay there till the year 955. Then the secular clergy 
whom king Edwy had established at Malmesbury placed 
the gleaming* white bones in the sumptuous shrine which 
had been, a century earlier, presented to the monastery 
by king Athelwulf. At the close of the tenth century^ the 
liones were hidden underground from the Danish invaders 
of Wessex. 

But for two remarkable cures, there they would have 
been left, so haughty was the contempt of Normans for 
English saints. Early in the year 1078 a fisherman from 
the Isle of Wight, who had been blinded three years ago 
by a squall of wind, was directed in a dream to Malmes- 
bury, spent a week prostrate before the altar of the abbey 
church and then, after they had dripped blood, recovered 
full use of his eyes. Consequently the bones of his patron 
were, on the dies natalis, solemnly unearthed and replaced 
in the shrine. 

Within the precinct then dwelt, by leave of the abbot, 
a boy named Folcwin, whose legs had been, from birth, 
terribly deformed. On the second anniversary of that 
elevation, when his age was fifteen, the brethren sang, in 
the course of mattin lauds, this third verse of the hymn 
De Confessoribus : 

Ad sacrum cuius tumulum frequenter 
Membra languentium modo sanitati 
Quolibet morbo fuerint gravata 
Restituuntur. 

As they chanted they beheld the shanks of the lad slowly 
straighten from the knee, and heard the joints crack, while 
he lay asleep behind the choir. On awaking he stood for 
the first time erect and described his dream-vision of Aid- 
helm gently stroking his ugly limbs. News of the event 
soon reached abbot Warin, who was then at court, and 
through him Lanfranc, who forthwith decreed that Aldhelm 
was to be venerated as a saint. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

ABBOTS OF WEARMO'UTH AND JARROW 
•(CEOLFR*ITH AND HWATBERHT) 

These Mortks of the Valley will be discerned by the 
final justice of history to have been absolutely the purest, 
and probably the most vital, element of Christianity during 
their period. Ruskin, Mending J:he Sieve. 

R ight manfully, for twenty-seven years, did Ceol- 
frith, grown ripe in the wisdom that springs from 
experience, bear the double burden of administration 
that had thus fallen to his lot. Keenwitted was he, strenu- 
ous in action, ablaze both with love and fear of God, full 
of glowing zeal for righteousness and the rules of his order. 
His reproofs were stormy, but his gentle sympathy with 
penitents was no less refreshing than sunshine. He ate 
and drank more sparingly than most abbots, and dressed 
more meanly. The poor found in him a true comforter 
and liberal bestower of alms. Whatever was asked of him he 
gladly gave; for whatever was given him he rendered, so 
high was his notion of honour, more than its equivalent. 
Such was a bargain he made with king Osred which gave the 
Jarrow community, instead of the eight hides acquired 
from Aldfrith, twenty hides nearer their home, at a place 
then called Sambuce. 

To the churches he added several chapels; the store of 
altar^plate and vestments he largely increased; and he set 
many of his monks to work making beautiful copies of the 
valuable manuscripts he and Biscop had brought from 
Italy. From the most valuable, the Codex grandior of Cassi- 
odorus, which they had found in the library of his monas- 
tery at Squillace, was copied the famous Codex Amiatinus, 
the purest text of the Vulgate now extant. In the year 716 
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pope Gregory II received it as a present from Ceolfrith; 
Peter of Lo^abardy afterwards gave it to the abbey of 
Monte Amiata; and it now lies in the Laurentian Library 
at Florence. This great pandect of the whole Bible cofitains 
1,029 sheets of ‘beautiful vfllum, and is a heavy load for 
two men. Two other copies were made for homp use and 
placed, one in St Peter’s Church, the other in St Paul’s, so 
that every student might quickly find anjr passage he 
wanted to read of the Old Testament or the New. 

The scribes were probably Italians, whose patience must 
have been 5>everely tried by the change of climate. The 
handwriting which prevailed in English monasteries till 
the close of the tenth century was derived not from the 
Roman uncials of the Canterbury Psalter but from the 
Scotic semiuncials of the Lindisfarne Gospels. The former 
book is, like the latter, among the treasures of the British 
Museum. Similarly, even at Wearmouth and Jarrow, the 
Roman apse was rejected in favour of the Scotic square 
presbytery, the origin of which has been traced to very 
primitive timber huts. 

In order the better to secure against violent and lawless 
neighbours the worldly goods entrusted to him, Ceolfrith 
sent, in the year 701, a party of monks, one of whom was 
named Hwatberht, to obtain from pope Sergius a renewal 
of the privilege granted by Agatho. When he presented the 
document at a witenagemot it was willingly subscribed by 
king Aldfrith and the bishops who were present. Among 
the novices admitted by Ceolfrith to St Peter’s was a 
learned man named Witmar, who bestowed on that monas- 
tery ten hides of land he had received from the same, king, 
at a place called by Beda Daltun. 

In or about the year 710 the catholic reckoning of 
Easter was adopted by Nechtan, who had, four years 
earlier, succeeded Bruide as king of the Piets. As many 
of his folk were still unconvinced of their error, he 
wanted to enlist on his side the highest available authority 
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and therefore sent envoys to Ceolfrith asking for an ex- 
planatory letter, abott the tonsure as well ^ the paschal 
questioh, which would enable him to confute obstinate 
oppcJnents. He also asked for master stonemasons to help 
him build, in honour of St P^ter, a chureh of the Romaji 
type^ Finally he expressed the eagerness of himself and his 
folk to follow in everything the lead of Rome, unless hin- 
dered by reilioteness of situation or diversity of language. 
The masons were promptly sent, and built a stone church, 
probably at Restennet near Dunnichen, where Ecgfrith 
had beep defeated and slain. The substance •of the letter 
which was also sent Beda has given us in words which are 
probably his own. The writer argues that the paschal week 
of Exodus, the third week in the first month of the solar 
year, begins at xv moonrise, and infers that the Sunday 
of that week is the proper festival of the Resurrection. To 
put the' beginning a day earlier or later is to fall foul, as it 
were, of Scylla or Charybdis. To the Egyptians of Alex- 
andria, who ^ hold the palm ’ among professors of astro- 
nomy, he rightly ascribes the determination of March 21 
as the usual date of the equinox and therefore the usual 
earliest date of the paschal full moon. Proceeding to the 
mystical intej^pretation of this persistent survival of sun- 
worship and moonworship, he claims that, while the first 
month of spring is renewing the earth, we ought to renew 
our love of heavenly things by duly celebrating the event 
which has snatched us from the jaws of Death. To the third 
week correspond the third day on which Christ rose, and 
the three theological virtues — Faith, Hope and Love — 
which are essential elements in every true commemoration 
of His passing away from the world to the Father. The 
paschal full moon must not precede the equinox, because 
to the action of the sun after the equinox in making day 
longer than night corresponds the triumph over the dark- 
ness of Death which was won by the Sun of Righteousness, 
when He arose with healing in His wings. To the moon, 
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moreover, corresponds His Church, and to the brightness of 
her full orb the light of inward grace shed after His ascen- 
sion by the mission of the Holy Ghost. Keble has enshrined 
the same thought in these familiar words : 

• The Jloon above, 4:he Church below, 

A wondrous race they run ; 

Yet all their radiance, all their glow, 

V Each borrows of its Sun. 

When he found himself, at the age of seventy-four, 
becoming unable, through senile infirmity, to take an active 
lead in schodl and church, Ceolfrith determined after long 
deliberation to retire to Rome and let the brethren them- 
selves choose a fit successor. He therefore chartered a ship, 
made a list of companions, prepared gifts for ‘ blessed 
Peter ’ and provided for all the needs of so toilsome a 
journey; but secretly, lest friends might hinder him or 
lavish on him gifts of money which he could never repay. 
On June 2, 716, the Tuesday before Whitsunday, he dis- 
closed his intention to the assembled Petrine brethren. 
One after another, all fell weeping on their faces before 
him, grasped his feet and begged him to spare them just one 
more day. He of course consented, and on Wednesday 
morning, followed by most of them, went to Jarrow and 
broke the sad news to the Paulines. The consternation 
caused there by the announcement is recorded by Beda, 
who was of course present, in the preface to the fourth 
book of his commentary on Samuel. The departing abbot 
besought them, in a touching farewell address, to keep the 
rule they had learnt, to abide in the fear of God, and to 
forgive him all undue severity of which he might have been 
guilty, even as he had himself forgiven all their faults. 
Weeping in his turn, he at last wrung from them a reluc- 
tant consent to his departure; but they earnestly besought 
his frequent prayers for them while he had breath to pray 
and his continual intercession afterwards in the realms 
above. 
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On Thursday morning mass was Chanted in the churches 
of St Peter and Sf Mary. Those who wer^p present com- 
municated. Then, having assembled them all in the former 
church, Ceolfrith kindled incense, prayed before the altar, 
mpunted the steps of his le< 5 jtern, holditlg the censer, and 
there pronounced .the peace. Most of them received from 
him a parting kiss, but some were too broken-hearted to 
approach their beloved father. As he marched forth, censer 
in hand, to the chapel of St Lawrence the Martyr in the 

dormitory, they followed, singing first the antiphon, 

• 

Thfe way of ihe just is a right way, 

And the path of the just Thou directest aright 

(Isaiah xxvi, 7) 

They go from strength to strength (Psalm Ixxxiv, 7) 
and then Psalm Ixvii. 

Passing out thence, Ceolfrith delivered his final admoni- 
tion, bidding them all continue in brotherly love, under 
the rule of one abbot. The same antiphon and psalm were 
again sung, with voices broken by sobs, on their way down 
to the shore; the kiss of peace was again given, a last 
prayer was recited; he embarked and sat in the prow 
between t^o^deacons, one of whom held a golden cross, the 
other a pair of lighted tapers. As the ferry boat was making 
for the southern shore of the wide estuary, he gazed on the 
600 mournful watchers, listened to their voices uplifting 
a woful dirge and could no longer restrain his own tears. 
‘ Christ have mercy on yonder company ! ’ he exclaimed. 
‘ Lord Almighty protect yon band of men ! Well wot I that 
there are none better or readier to obey. O Christ, who art 
Go<f, guard them ! ’ 

Having disembarked, he knelt before the cross, mounted 
a horse anA rode away, leaving behind all worldly cares 
and hoping to win, amid the holy places of the Eternal 
City, such freedom and purity of soul as would fit him for 
the company of angels. 

BB 
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Returning to St Peter’s church, the brethren first prayed, 
then conferred about the election and agreed to ask the 
Lord, amid prayers and fasting, whom they w^re to 
choose as their abbot. In obedience to Ceolfrith’s order they 
had arranged to feast and entertain guests on that day, thus 
turning, -as well as they could, their sadness into joy; but 
afterwards they fasted till three o’clock on Saturday after- 
noon, praying earnestly, at all the canonical hours, that 
on the morrow, the festival of the first descent of the Holy 
Ghost on the Church, they, as a fragment thereof, might 
by Him be guided in their choice of a ruler. On Whitsunday, 
after the arrival of very many Pauline orethren, Hwat- 
berht was unanimously chosen. They had long been wont 
to call him Eusebius, on account of his ardent piety. He had 
been trained from boyhood at Wearmouth and, in the year 
704, been ordained priest. Soon after his election he ad- 
dressed to Gregory II a letter commending as follows the 
‘ venerable grey hairs ’ of his predecessor to that pope’s 
‘ holy kindness ’ : 

' We thank the holy and undivided Trinity that, although 
not without causing us much grief, he has arrived at the 
holy joys of the rest he had so long desired, and has become, 
though weary with age, a devout pilgrim to thqse thresholds 
of the blessed apostles which, as he always used to remem- 
ber with delight, he visited, saw and worshipped in his 
youth.’ 

Bearing this letter and gifts for Gregory, Hwatberht 
and a few brethren tracked Ceolfrith and found him tarry- 
ing in a monastery, probably Gilling, the scene of his novi- 
tiate. After confirming the election with his blessing and 
giving much counsel to the new abbot he continued his 
journey, doubtless visiting other monasteries; Ripon, for 
instance, Whitby and Beverley. On Saturday, July 4, Ceol- 
frith and his party embarked in the Humber on a seagoing 
ship, which landed them in East Anglia, Kent and Wessex 
before it crossed to Gaul. On Wednesday, August 12, he 
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set foot on the soil of Neustria and was honourably wel- 
comed by king Chilperic II, who, in return for his gifts, 
gave written instructions for his free entertainment every- 
where in that province. He soon became unable to ride and 
was carried op a horse litter. At Langres, on September 25, 
716,^he fpll U1 and f>assed peacefully away, at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. Since the beginning of the journey, which 
had lasted ll4 days, not only had the canonical houVs been 
regularly kept, but the whole psalter had been chanted to 
him twice every day. Except on the day of his crossing and 
the last three days of his life he was himself ftie celebrant 
at mass. His body was buried about three miles south of the 
city, in a church dedicated to the martyrs Speusippus, 
Eleosippus and Meliosippus, three brothers born at one 
birth, who lay entombed there beside their gi*andmother 
Leonella, also a martyr. 

Of the eighty companions who had either started with 
him or been picked up at the various stages of his journey, 
some bore the news to their fellows at Wearmouth and 
Jarrow; others continued their journey to Rome, taking 
to Gregory that letter, the Codex Amiatinus and the other 
gifts ; the remainder, desiring to be near the father they had 
lost, tarried for awhile at Langres, in the monastery to 
which that church was attached. Gangulf, the abbot, enter- 
tained them generously and furnished them with guides and 
provisions when they dispersed to their several homes. 

Meanwhile bishop Acca had been summoned from 
Hexham to consecrate Hwatberht. On August 22, 716, 
the anniversary of Sigefrith’s death, the new abbot placed 
in one chest, with a partition between, his bones and 
Eosterwini’s, and buried them beside Biscop’s. On the same 
day, strangejy enough, Witmar died and was buried 
beneath the porch of St Peter’s church, in the former 
grave of that pair of abbots. To Hwatberht are dedicated 
two of Beda’s works, the allegorical explanation of the 
Apocalypse, written while they were brother monks, and 

BB2 
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the De Temporum Rhtione, written in 725. A letter of 
Winfrith Boi^iace, written between^ the years 744 and 
747, asked him for some of Be'da’s commentaries, thfe writer 
having heard that ‘ he lately shone among you like an altar 
candle through Kis knowledge of the Scriptures.’ The dqath 
of Hwatfberht is nowhere recorded. 


From the presence of Capuan saints in ancient English 
martyrologies it has lately been inferred that the archetype 
of Northumbrian mass-books was bought in Italy by Benet 
Biscop, namely a mass-book that had formerly belonged to 
the church of San Frisco, in the village S. Maria di Capua, 
which is all that remains of the ancient city. 

The ancestry moreover both of the Codex Amiatinus 
and of the Lindisfarne Gospels has been very plausibly 
traced to a copy of the Vulgate, probably written by Jerome 
himself, which belonged, early in the sixth century, to the 
library of a monastery on the islet in the Bay of Naples 
known as Castel dell’ Uovo (Castle of the Egg). Thence 
therefore may well have come into Northumbria the Nea- 
politan lectionary which has hitherto (see pages 193, 318, 
supra) been attributed to abbot Hadrian,, wiiose monas- 
tery was probably on the neighbouring islet Nisita. The 
arrangement of Beda’s homilies seems to be based on the 
use of that lectionary at Jarrow. 
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. . CHAPTER iXXXVIIl' 

%TJIB FATHER OF ENGLISH LEARNING, 

BEDA THE VENERABLE 

• • 

Pendant de longs slides apr^s sa mort ce n’dait pas 
seulement le grand historien qu’on admirait, comme nous 
Fadmirons nous-mSme; c’etait encore et surtout le maitre 
qui embBasse dang sa vaste Erudition tout ce qu’on etudiait 

et tout ce qu’on savait alors dans le monde Son influence 

sur toute la chretiente fut aussi prompte qu’etendue, et ses 
ouvrages qui remplirent bientot toutes les bibliotheques 
monastiques de I’Occident, la firent durer jusqu’a la Re- 
naissance. 

Montalembert, Les Moines d’Occident, v, pp. 60, 61. 

A t Monkton, about a mile westward of Jarrow,is a well 
named after him, into which, as lately as the year 
1740, sick children were dipped, sometimes as many 
as twenty at a time, in the hope of healing them. On mid- 
summer eve it was duly exorcized by means of a bone fire 
and loud music. In that village, if tradition may be trusted, 
the purest pearl of English monachism was born. The year 
of his birth was probably 673. Of his nobly joyous and 
strenuous course he gives the following pithy account: 

‘At the age of seven my careful kinsfolk put me to school 
under the very reverend abbot Benedict and afterwards 
under Ceolfrith. From that time all my life has been de- 
voted to study of the Scriptures. Amid the tasks imposed 
by rule and the daily round of chanting in church it has 
been my constant delight to be either learning or teaching 
' or writing.’^ 

It may fairly be inferred that before he was seven years 
old he had lost both parents, and that, instead of selling 
him into slavery, his kinsfolk bound him irrevocably to the 
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monastic life, by leading him up to the altar, disclaiming 
on his behalf jvhatever worldly goods might have become 
his and folding in the altar cloth his tiny hands. 

Like the word bedesman the name Beda means a man 
who prays and 'well fitted ^ts bearer. His cheerful regu- 
larity in* contributing his share to the sevenfold daily round 
is thus recorded by Alcuin, writing late in the eightS cen- 
tury to warn the monks of Wearmouth against laxity and 
lukewarmness: 

‘ Your departed fathers and founders surely pay fre- 
quent visits to your dwelling-place, s-nd rejoice with 
whomsoever they find leading an honourable life and keep- 
ing their decrees; for such men they also make unceasing 
intercession to our brotherly Judge. Nor can it be doubted 
that churches are a favourite haunt of angels. The story 
goes that my master and your patron the blessed Beda used 
to say, “ I know that angels attend our assembly at canoni- 
cal hours. What if they do not find me there in my place? 
Will they not feel bound to ask. Where is Beda? Why 
cometh he not with the brethren to the prescribed meetings 
for worship ? ” ’ 

This was doubtless his answer to some well-meant 
hint that his toilsome studies were too impqjrtknt to be so 
often interrupted. The unswerving truthfulness and trans- 
parent sincerity of all his historical work are the natural 
fruit of strict regularity in presenting, daily and hourly, to 
God the living sacrifice of soul and body. 

Among his other teachers were Chad’s disciple Tunberht, 
the abbot of Gilling and bishop of Hexham; Sigefrith, 
the fellow pupil of Cuthbert at Melrose; Wilfrith’s pupil 
and successor Acca; John the Precentor and Jofiin of 
Beverley, by whom Beda was ordained deacon in 692 
and priest in 703. He had free access to the abundant 
stores of important books collected abroad by Biscop and 
Acca. How fully he used his manifold opportunities may 
be gathered from the fact that he lacked six years of the 
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canonical age, twenty-five, when, deacon’s orders wefe 
conferred on him. E^pth ordinations were sought, not of his 
own accord, but at the bidding of abbot Ceftlfrith. 

The statement that the whole of his life was spent within 
the precinct of Jarrow does not of course exclude visits to 
other monasteries, nor imply^that Beda had no intercourse 
wifli-^men •of theVorld. Among the regular and passing 
guests whose talk enlivened the refectory on festival days 
were warriors and statesmen, whether ealdormen, reeves 
or thanes; wayfaring gleemen also and craftsmen; some- 
times the king and queen. But most of the guests were of 
course fnonks on clergy, some of whom are named by Beda 
as his authorities. The affairs of Kent and Essex, for 
instance, he learnt from Albin, the Englishman who suc- 
ceeded abbot Hadrian in 708 , and from Nothelm, a learned 
and accomplished London priest who became archbishop 
of Canterbury in 735 , the year of Beda’s death. For the 
little he knew about the course of events in Wessex and 
Sussex he was indebted to bishop Daniel of Winchester. 
His information about the conversion of Mercia and the 
re-conversion of Essex came chiefly from the monks of 
Lastingham, partly also from a priest who had helped 
Jaruman.Wks one of his authorities for East Anglian affairs 
he names alSbot Esi, of whom nothing else is known. An 
elder brother of Jarrow brought him tidings of Fursey 
from a man who had conversed with that saint. Countless 
credible witnesses filled the gaps in his own direct know- 
ledge of Northumbrian affairs. 

Among Beda’s other friends were probably Athelwald, 
the abbot of Melrose who, in the year 721 , succeeded 
Eaflfrith as bishop of Lindisfarne; and Forthere, the 
second bishop of Sherborne, a very learned man who, 
two years ^ter Beda’s death, escorted to Rome Frithigyth 
queen of Wessex. 

During his diaconate Beda wrote three elementary text- 
books of grammar and rhetoric which prove that he had 
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already become a teacher. The first, De Arte Metrica, is 
mostly copied from other writers on the subject and owes 
its independent value to illustrative quotations, from 
Christian writers of Latin verse. In the second, De Sche- 
matibus, definitions of rhetori^cal figures are illustrated by 
examples^ from the Bible, the richest storehouse of Such 
modes of expression. The title of the third is De Ortiio- 
graphia. 

In 703 he wrote a chronological tract called De Tempo- 
ribus, which was expanded twenty-three years later into 
his great scientific work De Temporum Ratione, a marvel 
of learning. The former of these deals with* the AgeS of the 
World, following Augustine rather than Isidore and pre- 
ferring the Hebrew to the Septuagint reckoning. In 708 
£q>peared a supplement, the Epistola ad Plegwinum 
Apologetica. Plegwin was a mqnk of Hexham in whose 
presence and Wilfrith’s, while they were drinking wine, 
Beda had been by other ‘ boorish ’ monks rashly and 
wantonly charged with heresy. A brief cosmographical 
tract, De Natura Rerum, is based on ancient authorities 
but scouts astrology as heathenish. 

The De Temporum Ratione includes a thorough exposi- 
tion of divisions of time, astronomical as well as con- 
ventional, and a full chronicle of the world’s history, as 
then conceived, including the division into six ages. The 
Flood divides the first from the second; Abraham the 
second from the third; David the third from the fourth, 
which ends with the Captivity of Judah in Babylon. The 
Birth of Jesus ends the fifth age and begins the sixth, 
which will last till the Day of Doom. The four closing 
chapters of the book briefly discuss the remainder of the 
sixth age, the times of the Second Advent and of Anti- 
christ, the final Day of Doom, the seventh and eighth 
ages. The seventh, contemporary with the former six, is 
the Eternal Sabbath of the unseen world, in which the 
disembodied souls of the faithful rest from their labours 
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and await the eighth everlasting age*of the Blessed Resur- 
rection. Beda dissenJbs from those who assign an exact 
thousand years to each age and who try to fereak the seal 
of secrecy which baffles all human calculation of the Last 
Day. In his view the two surest tokens otits nearness will 
be the conveAion of the Jews and the reign of Ar^ichrist. 

In fchei* eftrliest of his metrical works, De Miraculis 
Sancti Cudb«rcti, written not later than 704, the diction is 
graceful and the hexameters harmonious. His prose work, 
De Vita et Miraculis, based on an earlier, and in some 
respects better, anonymous life of Cuthbert, is dedicated 
to bishop Eadfrith, who died in 721, and was probably 
written not long before his death. Beda’s other piece of 
biography, less romantic but more historical, the charming 
Vita Beatorum Abbatum Wiremuthensium et Girvensium, 
cannot have been written before 716, the year of Ceol- 
frith’s death, and may well be much later. 

Foremost in importance among his works Beda placed 
his comprehensive expositions of the books of the Bible. 
It was bishop Acca who probably suggested, as he certainly 
encouraged, this great undertaking, and to whom were 
dedicated the most important of them. In an extant letter, 
full of aflecptionate feeling and graceful wit, he overcame 
his pupil’s reluctance to compile a commentary on St 
Luke’s Gospel, which had been fully and ably expounded 
by Ambrose. Beda’s comments are mostly copied, more 
or less exactly, from a very wide range of Church Fathers, 
among whom his favourites were Augustine, Jerome, 
Ambrose and Gregory the Great. He sought behind the 
historical meaning of every passage the typical or alle- 
gorical, the tropological or moral and the anagogic or 
spiritual. Dante bears witness to the persistence of this 
scheme in later medieval theology; and the following 
couplet draws the distinctions: 

Littera gesta refert ; quid credas allegoria, 

Moralis quid agas, quid spares anagogia. 
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'The equivalent English might be put thus briefly : 

A record of deeds done, the litCTal scope; 

Thy duty lies behind,' creed, act and hope. 

« 

Unlike Augustine of Hippo and Gregory the Great, who 
were copstantly attended by shorthand writers, Beda did 
all his own writing and copying. In winter timd his deft 
fingers ^must often have been numbed by cold as he sat at 
his desk in his fireless cell. 

The latest of his commentaries, a supplementary treatise 
called Retraptationes on the Acts of the Apostles, proves his 
knowledge of Greek and his ability as* a textual critic. 
The text he used is now in the Bodleian Library and was 
probably brought into Britain by Hadrian or Biscop. 

The conquest of Spain by the Saracens in the years 709 
to 713 threatened the whole of Western Europe, including 
the British Isles, with subjection to Islam and probably 
drew Winfrith of Crediton, better known as Boniface, from 
his monastic retirement at Nutsall near Winchester into the 
perilous missionary warfare which Wilbrord was already 
waging in the Rhine Valley. In the year, 716, of his landing 
on the coast of Friesland, his age was about thirty-six. 
Many passages in Beda’s works prove that ths alarm had 
reached Northumbria. The dreaded invaders soon spread 
beyond the Pyrenees, seized Narbonne and plundered Gas- 
cony. In January, 729, appeared two comets, one shining 
before sunrise, the other after sunset. This portent of 
coming woe lasted a fortnight. Later in the same year the 
restoration of the invincible Abderrahman to the govern- 
ment of Spain seemed fulfilment of the omen. In the 
summer of 732, having completed his thorough preparations 
for the conquest of Gaul, he led over the Pyrenees a mighty 
host which, like a desolating hurricane, crossed the fair 
valley of the Garonne, stormed and sacked the city of Tours, 
but was then, on October 10, utterly routed by Charles 
Martel and his Franks. Abderrahman himself was among 
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the slain. To none so much as to Wilbrord Clement and 
Winfrith Boniface did the Hammer owe the recent ad- 
vancement of his northern i^ontier and its •freedom from 
the harassing raids of turbulent heathens. They, rather than 
he, were therefore the true saviours of Western Christen- 
dom from th^peril of Islam. 

The ripest and most valuable fruit of Beda’s unremitting 
toil, the Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, is not so 
much a comprehensive history as a chronicle of events, 
illustrated by charming stories and biographical sketches. 
A man of his lovable character could not help^ writing fully 
and enthusiastically about good men and their deeds, nor 
bestowing the fewest possible words on the misdeeds of bad 
men; but the consequence is a somewhat rosier picture 
than it probably deserves of the heroic period with which 
he deals. Though his main theme begins with the mission 
of Austin, the work opens with a summary, in twenty-two 
chapters, of the history of Britain from the landing of Julius 
Caesar as related by Gildas and Orosius. The first book ends 
with the defeat at Degsastan, in the year 603, of Aedan the 
Scot by Athelfrith; the second with the defeat and death 
of Edwin at Hatfield, a generation later. The third book 
includes thie stirring events of the next generation, from the 
‘ loathsome ^ year 634 to the critical plague year 664; the 
fourth ends with the death of Cuthbert. In the fifth and last 
book, which covers twice as long a period as the fourth, 
the story is brought down to the year 731, in which the 
work was finished and Brihtwald vacated by his death 
the archbishopric of Canterbury. The concluding sum- 
mary of the state of affairs at that time ends as 
follows: 

* While the political atmosphere is smilingly peaceful 
and calm, quite a crowd of Northumbrians, in public as 
well as private stations of life, are laying aside their weapons 
and showing more eagerness to enroll themselves and their 
children in tonsured regiments than to practise the art of 
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warfare. How this movement will end is reserved for a later 
age to see/ 

The words tlius translated ^are so carefully chosdh that 
the historian’s own attitude towards the movement han 
hardly be discerned and mi^it even be deemed approval 
if we had not evidence to the contrary in a letter whjch 
was written on November 5, 734, just a century after the 
‘loathsQme’ year, to his pupil Ecgberht; the new bishop 
of York. The aged writer was no longer well enough to travel 
thither, as he had done a year earlier for the sake of con- 
sulting books-in the monastic library. Otherwise the letter 
would not have been written; the swan song of Beda, as 
it has been aptly called, would have been moaned into 
Ecgberht’s ear; and we should lack a document of sur- 
passing importance. 

The letter begins with such fatherly exhortation as the 
writer’s pupils must often have heard. Neither example 
or precept produces its due effect unless each is enforced by 
the other. Careful study, in the first place of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and in the next of Gregory’s Homilies and Regula 
Pastoralis, will provide the saline seasoning which is essen- 
tial to Christian talk. No less than paten and chalice the 
hands and tongue of a celebrant ought to be k^pl free from 
profanation. After reminding the bishop how helpful in 
that way is the companionship of genuine followers of 
Christ, he deplores the notorious fact that some English 
bishops then had for their associates no devout and sober 
men, but instead laughing, jesting, story-telling, gluttonous 
and winebibbing victims of lawless lust. 

Beda proceeds to dwell on the need of parochial organi- 
zation, since the bishop’s utmost activity would not enable 
him to visit, even once a year, every hamlef. or home- 
stead in his diocese. The ordination of priests and training 
of teachers is therefore urgent. Every Christian ought to 
know by heart and frequently repeat, if not in Latin at 
least in English, as a protection against unclean spirits, 
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the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. He mentions 
that many monks and clergy were ignorant of Latin; but 
probably means only the craftsmen and fieldworkers who 
were so numerous in every monastic brotherhood, and the 
lower orders of clergy, nam<^y, the doorkeeper who rang 
the church bell and refusec^ admittance to unljelievers; 
the* acoljTteVho held the candle, typifying Christ our Light, 
at the reading of the Gospel and consecration of the^housel; 
the subdeacon who carried the altar vessels to and fro; 
possibly also the exorcist, who might learn and use, with- 
out understanding them, the formulae which terrified the 
imps of*Satan. Beda also mentions his own translations of 
that creed and prayer into English; but they have perished. 

He next deplores the unscrupulous conduct of bishops 
who exact payment of tribute from such inaccessible 
abodes as Cuthbert loved tp visit, but leave them for many 
years untended, not only neglecting to confirm the baptized 
but omitting to send any teacher. No disciple of Aidan, we 
may feel sure, ever demanded money for preaching or con- 
firming; if such fees were first imposed by Wilfrith, both 
his wealth and his unpopularity are easier to understand. 
When Beda proceeds to reproach the covetousness of 
bishops who^claim a larger diocese than they can possibly 
administer, that name stands out hardly less clear than if 
it had been written. As a first step in the direction of 
reform he urges Ecgberht to obtain from pope Gregory III, 
with the aid of Ceolwulf, the pallium which would give him 
archiepiscopal authority, and then, in accordance vdth pope 
Gregory’s original scheme, to raise to twelve the number 
of suffragan bishops in the northern province. 

That king, a lineal but illegitimate descendant of Ida, 
was a brother of the Coenred who succeeded the murdered 
boy Osred in 716. Two years latex*, on the death of Coenred, 
he had been set aside in favour of Osred’s brother Osric, 
but was nominated by the latter on his deathbed as the 
rightful successor, and accordingly crowned on April 25, 
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729, The eleven years df Osric’s reign he had probably spent 
in monastic retirement, but without taking vows. In those 
days monasteries were the oidy homes of learning dnd cor- 
responded to the colleges of modern universities. To Ceol- 
wjulf Beda thus (fedicated the^Historia Ecclesiastical 

‘ At thy desire I most gladly send this latelj^ published 
Chiflrch History of the English Nation, as formerly to be 
read and approved, so now to be copied by thee, and more 
fully studied at thy leisure.’ 

He was probably not the only admirer of that work who 
took the trouble to write his own copy, and he doubtless 
deserved Beda’s praise, not only of his earnestness in study- 
ing Holy Scripture but also of his interest in the deeds and 
words of ancient heroes, especially English. The dedica- 
tion closes with a statement of the historian’s moral aim: 
to rekindle in the hearts of his. readers a burning desire to 
imitate the achievements of good men and avoid the mis- 
deeds of sinners. 

Hardly had the dedication been written when Ceolwulf 
was captured by insurgents and forcibly tonsured, perhaps 
in mockery of his literary tastes, perhaps to disqualify him 
from resuming the kingship; but in the same year, 731, his 
adherents restored him. To his influence his co\;is1n Ecgberht 
owed the bishopric of York and the pallium which, in 735, 
conferred on the see the metropolitan dignity desired by 
Beda. Two years later he abdicated and retired to Lindis- 
farne, bestowing on the monastery so much of his own land 
and treasure that wine was, with his approval, added to 
the ordinary fare. He lived on till 764, long enough to be 
saddened by the hopeless disorder of the realm he had 
forsaken. 

For the see of each new bishopric Beda suggested to 
Ecgberht that a monastery be Jointly chosen by king and 
archbishop; also that the abbot and brethren be conciliated 
by allowing them to elect one of themselves, if any were 
fit, and by letting the abbot share with the bishop so elected 
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jurisdiction over the surrounding diocese. In reference to 
the possible need of increasing the endowment of such a 
monastery, he remarks: ♦ ’ 

‘ Countless estates have, as we all know, been most 
fooljshly allotted to monastei^ies which are utterly unde^- 
serving of the’ name. Would that some of them cguld be, 
by the aufehflrity of a witenagemot, turned from ugly d^ns 
of licentious Juxury and gluttony into beautiful homes of 
purity and godliness I ’ 

He proceeds to deplore the fact that, ever since the strong 
hand of Aldfrith had been removed by death, J^hat is for a 
whole gefieration,* hardly any reeve or thane of the king 
had been guiltless of procuring his own election or his wife’s 
to an abbacy; and that the conduct of such untrained 
intruders had brought disgrace on the tonsure. Other 
laymen moreover had, by bribing kings, obtained grants 
of folk land from the witenagemot, which included bishops 
and abbots. Their pretext of building monasteries was 
merely a cloak for more unbridled self-indulgence, under 
cover of the usual exemptions from public burdens. Their 
so-called monks had either been expelled from monasteries 
for disobedience, or enticed thence by themselves, or else 
were such servants of their own as would readily follow 
a bad example. In consequence of this reckless misappro- 
priation of landed property there was so little left to 
reward military service of loyal thanes that, when they had 
served their time, they either went abroad or abandoned 
themselves to debauchery. By such fraudulent grants, 
therefore, not only was God being cheated of due service 
but the realm had been stripped of defenders against 
inva^on. 

After earnestly beseeching Ecgberht to reform these 
abuses by diligent visitation of monasteries, Beda recurs to 
the importance of instructing the laity : 

‘ Have them taught by what kind of deeds they please 
God, and what sins of theirs displease Him; with what 
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purity of heart they ought to believe in Him, how earnestly 
to implore His mercy, how frequently with the sign of 
the cross to fortify themselves and au that is theirs against 
continual snares of unclean spirits; also how healthful 
to the whole family of Christians is the daily partaking 
of the Lord’s Body and Blobd, according to the custom of 
the church in Italy, Gaul, 'Africa, Greece and throughout 
the East.’ 

He proceeds to complain that, through the carelessness 
of teachers, nearly all the Christians of Northumbria had 
become so estranged from that sacrament as to communi- 
cate only at Christmas, Epiphany and Easter; though 
there were countless young men and maidens, old men and 
matrons, leading such clean and blameless lives that 
they might well communicate every Sunday and saint’s 
day. 

This memorable document concludes with an im- 
passioned denunciation of avarice, supported by many 
biblical examples. Only the fear of making the letter inordi- 
nately long restrained the writer, so he says, from inveigh- 
ing likewise against drunkenness, gluttony and other forms 
of sensuality. 

Beda’s Latin prose is clear, vigorous, idiomatic and 
quite free from Aldhelmic bombast. His quotations prove 
that among classical authors Vergil was his favourite; but 
his own metrical works fall far short of that model. From 
a few hints let fall here and there in his works it appears 
that he had misgivings about the usefulness to Christian 
students of pagan literature. 

Beda’s closing years were also clouded by the misfortune 
of his dearest friend Acca, who was driven from He!xham 
in 731, probably by the foes of Ceolwulf, and retired to 
Whithorn. To his tactful work there, may perhaps be 
attributed the fact that Pehthelm, a monk of Malmesbury, 
soon became the first English bishop of that see. That was 
merely his episcopal surname and means Guide of the 
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Piets. His own name is not recordedL Just so his successor 
was called Pehtwine, friend of the Piets. 

Theiollowing beautiful description of Beda’s last illness, 
in the spring of 735, was written by a witness named Cuth- 
bert to his friend Cuthwinei^ Both held *the minor offiejes 
of* reader. Cuthbert afterwalds succeeded Hwatberht as 
abbot< • ^ • 

About a fortnight before Easter he was troubled by a 
weakness which caused him to gasp for breath, but was 
nevertheless almost free from pain. Thus he continued till 
Wednesfiay, May 25, the eve of the Asefension, glad, 
joyous and thankful to Almighty God at every hour both 
of day and night. Every day he gave lessons to us his pupils 
and spent the resnainder in chanting psalms as well as he 
could. By night his prayers and praises were broken only 
by fitful slumber. As soon as he awoke he began to hum the 
familiar Scriptural refrains, stretching out his hands in token 
of thankfulness to God. Truly may I testify that never saw I 
with my eyes nor heard with my ears anyone so scrupulous as 
that blessed man in returning thanks to the Giver of all 
good. He used moreover to repeat the saying of the 
apostle. It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God, and many other passages of Holy Scripture 
which warii us to awake from the sleep of the soul by 
thinking befofehand of our last hour. In our own language 
also, such was his metrical skill, he spoke of the dreadful 
parting of soul from body: 

Ere the need-fare none may be 
Wiser than him well behoveth 
If he but bethink him, before passing hence. 

What of good or ill after his deathday 
. May be the doom of his ghost. 

He chanted qjso familiar refrains for our comfort and his 
own: 


King of Glory, Lord of Might, 

Who to-day didst climb in triumph above all heavens. 
Leave us not bereft, 
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But send to us tlye Father’s promised boon. 

Even the Spirit of Truth. 

Hallelujah. 

At the word ‘ bereft ’ he burst into tears and wept much. 
After a while he a'gain repeated it from the beginning; y^e 
mourning, listeners wept with him, npw reading, now 
punctuating the sentences with sobs. So gaily pissed'^those 
fifty days. Joyously thankful that he had Ijeen found 
worthy thus to suffer, he often said: 

‘ Ciod scourgeth every son whom He receiveth,’ 
and quoted Ambrose : 

‘ I have not so lived as to be ashamed to go on living 
among you; yet am I not afraid to die, for good is our Lord.’ 

In those days moreover, besides our daily lessons and 
the chanting of psalms, he was busy -v^ith two notable 
works. For the benefit of God’s Church he translated St 
John’s Gospel into English, as far as the passage, ‘ But 
what are they among so manyt ’ and also a collection of 
extracts from the books of bishop Isidore, saying, 

‘ I will not let my sons read a false version, and thereby 
toil in vain after I am gone.’ 

On the Tuesday before Ascension Day, he began to 
struggle for breath and a slight swelling appeared on his 
feet. All day, nevertheless, he taught and cheerfully dic- 
tated, saying now and then : • 

‘ Learn hastily, for I know not how long I ten hold out, 
nor how soon my Maker will take me.’ 

We thought he was perhaps well aware that his end drew 
nigh. Then, with words of thanksgiving, he passed a sleep- 
less night. At streak of dawn on Wednesday he bade us 
carefully continue the writing we had begun; we did so till 
the third hour. Then, as the custom of the day required, 
we marched in procession with relics of saints. One of us 
remained with him and said : 

‘ The book thou hast been dictating lacketh yet one 
chapter, but methinks it is hard for thee to hnswer ques- 
tions.’ 

‘ Nay, quite easy,’ quoth he; ‘ take thy quill, mend it 
and write in haste.’ 

At the ninth hour he said to me: 
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^ I have in my little box a few treasures, pepper, naf)- 
kins and incense. Run quickly, bring me the priests of our 
monastery, that they may share God’s gifts to me.’ 

Trembling I obeyed. In tlieir presence he spoke to each 
and all, bidding and beseech^g them to be heedful in say- 
ing masses and prayers for hiin. They gla'dly promised, but 
mqurnfull^ weeping to hear ^ords which meant that they 
could ^ot much longer see his face in this world, rejoicing 
however wh^n he«said: ^ 

‘ It is time for me, if such be the will of my Maker, to 
escape from my flesh into His presence, who, when I was 
not, formed me out of nothing. Long have I lived and well 
hath my mercifyl Judge ordered my life. Tlie time of my 
release is at hand, for indeed my soul yearneth to behold 
Christ my King in His beauty.’ 

Talking thus iot our profit, he joyfully spent his last day till 
eventide. And the aforesaid lad, named Wilbert, again spoke: 

‘ Yet one sentence, dear master, remaineth to b^e written.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ quoth he, ‘ write it.’ 

Presently quoth Wilbert: ‘ Now it is written.’ 

‘ True is thy word : well is it finished. Take my hand in 
thy hands, for it giveth me much pleasure to sit opposite my 
sanctuary, my usual place of prayer, that so sitting I may 
call upon my Father.’ 

Thus, OK# the floor of his cell, singing the Gloria, he 
breathed his fast on Wednesday evening. May 25, 735. 

The bones of Beda lay at Jarrow till the middle of the 
eleventh century, when Alfred, son of Weston, a priest of 
Durham, desiring to divert to his own church the lucrative 
stream of devotees, stole those precious relics and removed 
them thither. At the translation of Cuthbert’s relics in the 
year 1104]^Beda’s were found in the same coffin, beneath a 
false bottom. Thence they were removed by bishop Hugh 
Pudsey to thp Galilee of the Cathedral, in a shrine of gold 
and silver, which held them till the desecration of 1541. 
On the casket were inscribed the following lines, which 
prove that the epithet Venerable had already been appro- 
priated to him: 

CC2 
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Continet haec th^ca Bedae Venerabilis ossa^ 

Sensum factor! Christus dedit, aesque datori. 

Petrus opus fecit, praes^ dedit hoc Hugo donum; 

Sic in utroque suujn veneratus utrumque patronum. 

JJt any reader of" this book sets before him as his aim in 
life to give to the world as mhch as he can and to take in 
payment as little as he needs, the Father of English Learn^ 
ing will surely stand high among his favourite heroes. 


HERE ENDS 

‘ PIONEERS OF OUR FAITH 


‘Therefore let us also, seeing we are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, . . . run with patience 
the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the 
author and perfecter of our faith.* 


Heh- xii, 1, 2. 
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INDEX 

In italics areJ>HnUd ng^mes of ‘Maces ^hich were originally monastic 

sctmments • 


A bb, abbess; parentage and con- 
vents, 175; Afusal to marry, 
239; reception of Awdry, 238; 
and of Ecgfrith, 288 
Abderrahman, governor of Spain, 
378 

Abercorn, 26?), 298 
Aberlessie, r., 39 

Acca, pupil of Bosa, 350; companion 
of Wilfrith, 350, 351; abbot, 35G, 
and bishop, 371, e^£ Hexham; 
completes Hexham Abbey, 256; 
teacher, 374, and counsellor, 377, 
of Beda; expelled from Hexham, 

384 

Acci, bishop of Suffolk, 268 
Acha, sister of Edwin, wife of Athel- 
frith, mother of Oswald, 75 
Adalgis, Frisian king, 282, 283 
Adamnan, abbot of Iona; at home, 
192, 193, 298; in Northumbria, 
278, 295; his Tract on the Holy 
Places and De Virtutibus Sancti 
Columbae, 279; his piety and 
death, 280 • 

Adderbourne, 362 * 

Adda, priest, 148 
Addi, thane, 341 
Addingham, 155 
Adeodatus, bishop of Toul, 283 
Adulf, monk, 140 

Aedan, king of Dalriada (Argyle), 
crowned by Columkille, 48, 106; 
victorious at Airdrie, 48 ; defeated 
and slain at Dawston, 72, 379 
-®ona, chanter, 213 
Aetla,*monk of Whitby, bishop of 
T>orchester, 207 

Agatho, priest, chaplain of Agil- 
bert, 188, 224 
Agm, 5, 7 

Agilbert, bishop of Dorchester, 167, 
182, 183; ordains Wilfrith, 168; 
protagonist at Whitby, 167, 188; 
bishop of Paris, 193; consecrates 


Wilfrith, 21 1 ; host of Theodore, 
214, 219; death, 193 • 

Aidan, bishop of Lindisfame, choice 
and consecration, 97; manner of 
life, 99; fellows and pupils, 100; 
employs and consecrates Oswald, 
106; blesses Oswald's hand, 108; 
protects a ship, 116, and a burh, 
117; gives away a horse, 118; re- 
bukes the giver, 118; foretells 
his death, 119; himself dies, 121; 
his relics, 121 

Ailred of Rievaux, 28, 35, 37 
, Airdrie, 46 

Alban, protomartyr of Britain, 
shelters 'Amphibalus' 3, 7, 14, 
20; converted by him, 14, 21; 
arrested, 3, 7, 14, 22; tried and 
sentenced, 8, 9, 15, 22; executed, 
3, 9, 10, 23 

Albany, duke of, regent of Scot- 
land, 37 

Albert, king of Kent, ancestry, 
election, defeat at Wimbledon, 
overlordship, 54; code, 55; mar- 
riage, 56; reception of Gregory's 
mission, 57, 58; conversion and 
baptism, 60; trial of his faith, 
64; intercourse with Austin, 66; 
charter for Rochester, 168; clos- 
ing years and death, 68 
Albin, abbot, 69, 375 
Alcuin of York, praises Ninian, 27; 

praises Beda, 374 
Aldborough, 251 
Aldby, 80 

Aldhelm, parentage and boyhood, 
182; later training, ascetic habits, 
183; his De Laudibus Virginitatis 
and De Laudibus Virginum, 184; 
his prose style, 185; becomes 
abbot of Malmesbury, 320; builds 
there three churches, 321, 326; 
his riddles, 322; a charter com- 
posed by him, 323; other charters 
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, of endowment, 324, 325; he 
builds two new abbess, 326; 
gleeman and harpist, 326, 327; 
his letter to tlje clergy of Wilfrith 
and ode for Bugge's church, 327' 
his De Aris and sojourn in Dor- 
set, 328; his sojourn in Rome and 
* return, 329; his iStter to Geraint 
330; chosen bishop of Sherborne, 
360; acquires a codex, 361; his 
tcilsome exertions, 362; death 
and burial, 363; posthumous 
venefation, 364 
Aldred, priest, 313 
Aldfrith(Fland Fina), parentage, 95, 
1 16; postponed to Ecgfrith, 254; 
indicated l;iy Cuthbert, 294; 
elected king of Northumbria, 
298; visited by Adamnan, 278, 
296; called Acircius by Aldhelm, 
322; his intercourse with John of 
Beverley, 322; with Benet Bis- 
cop, 277; and with Wilfrith, 346; 
presides at Austerfield, 348, 349; 
repudiates papal decree, 352; 
scene at his deathbed, 354: death, 
352: sequel, 383 

Aldwulf, parentage, 204; king of 
East Anglia, 240, 241, 268 
Alfled, parentage, 95; propitiatory 
victim, 152, 155, 205; second 
abbess of Whitby, 155, 249, 320; 
meets Cuthbert on Coquet Island, 
293; entertains him at Easing- 
ton, 302 ; provides a linen shroud 
for his translation, 309; helps to 
restore Wilfrith, 345; makes peace 
between him and his foes 353, 
354 

Alfred the Great, 55, 312, 315, 326 
Alfred, son of Weston, priest, 387 
Alfred of Beverley, 19 
Alfric, abbot of St Albans, 12 
Alfric, archbishop of York, 344 
Alfrith, catechist, 352, 356 
Alfwin, subking of Deira, 95, 249, 
251, 270 

Alhfled, daughter of Oswiu, wife 
and murderess of Peada, 93, 115, 
156 

Alhfrith (= temple peace), parent- 
age, 1 15; helps his father defeat 
Penda, 152; subking, 120, 156; 
grants land at Ripon to Eata, 
171; welcomes Wilfrith, 166; 
places him instead at Ripon, 167; 


friend of Cenwealh, 168; at 
Whitby on catholic side, i86, 
1 88;. sends Wilfrith to Neustria 
for consecration, 21 1; acquainted 
with Benet Biscop, ** 217; falls 
from power, 212, 254; ef&gy on 
Bewcat/le Cross, 250 
Alise, 300 

Alla, king of Deira, 72, 95 
/Hi, king of Sussex, *34 ® 

/inmouth, 294 * * 

Alloa, 40 

Amand, bishop of Utrecht, 138 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 34, 377, 
386 

Amounderness, 251 
* Amphibalus,' cleric, guest of Al- 
ban, 2, 3 ,j 7, 14, 19^ 20; inter- 
course with his host, 21; escapes 
from Verulam, 21, 22; preaches 
and makes converts, 23; perse- 
cuted and ^rtured, 24; stoned to 
death, 25 
Andeley, 140 
, Anderida (Pevensey), 54 
Andhun, ealdorman, 317 
Andredsweald, 315 
Andrew, bishop of Ostia, 284 
Andrew, monk, 218 
Aneurin, bard, 72 
Anglesea, 50, 76 

Anna, king of East Anglia, 136, 194; 
shelters Cenwealh, 136, 195; de- 
feated and slain, 151, 196 
Annandale, 48 

Ansildis, nun of Faremoutier, 198 
Aquileia, 34 
Argyle, 36 
Arles, 61 

Art the handmaid of Religion, 17, 
18, 29, 51, 67, i55> 160, 210, 213, 
217, 222, 225, 233, 234, 237, 238, 
239, 240, 242, 246, 249, 250, 251, 
253, 255, 276, 290, 310, 312, 313, 
326, 328, 329, 337, 363, 366 
Arwald, subking, father of two boy 
‘ martyrs,' 318 

Asaph, disciple of Kentigerif, 46, 
47 

Asc (nickname, .^ashtree, North- 
umbrian form Oise), ancestor of 
Albert, 54 
Ashdown, 183 
Asica, child at Barking, 160 
Aspatria, 45, 31 1 
Asteri, bishop of Milan, loi 
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Atburh, abbess of€^epton, 241 
Athens, 4, 13 

Athelbraci, aunt of Oswini, 122 
Athelburh (Tata), parentage and 
childhood, 60; sought in mar- 
riage by Edwin, 77; becomes his 
wife, 78; receives tjjom^ Pope 
letter and gifts, 79; ‘mother of 
I?anfied, 80; widowhood at Ly- 
iftinge, 88 % ) 

Athelburh (Auberge), daughter ’^of 
Anna, third abbess of Faremou- 
tier, 194, lioof death, burial and 
translation, 201 

Athelburh, second abbess of Bark- 
ing, 160 

Athelfrith, king of Northumbria, 
wins beetles at Dawston and 
Chester, 72, *379; persecutes 
Edwin, 73 ; defeated and slain 
by Radwald and Edwin, 75; his 
family, 75, 95; orders poisoning 
of Hereric, 76. [The epithet 
Fle(i)saur applied to him in 
Welsh records appears as De- 
stroyer in many recent historians f 
but is regarded by Mr E. W. B. 
Nicholson as the exact equivalent 
of the Latin word flexor, which 
may well have been used in lost 
writings, and might be trans- 
lated, with reference to his march- 
ing tactics. Doubler or Dodger.] 
Athelhere (-heri), king of East 
AngUa, 151, 152, 153, 204 
Athelstan, king^of England, 313 
Athelthryth (A\v«iry), daughter of 
Anna, 195 ; girlhood and first mar- 
riage, 195, 196, 236; widowhood 
and second marriage, 237; be- 
haviour to Ecgfrith, 254; life in 
peira, veiling at St Abb's, 238; 
journey to Ely, 239; foundation 
of her monastery, 240; life of her 
double family, 241; her own 
example, illness and death, 242; 
translation, 244; appearance to 
Bcithstan, 247 

Athelwald, king of East Anglia, 158 
Athelwald, pupilpf Aldhelm, 324 
A(E)thelwald, bishop of Lindis- 
farne, 313, 375 

Athelwalh, king of Sussex, godson 
of Wulfhere and host of Wilfrith, 
3141 grantor of Selsey to Wilfrith, 
316; slain by Caedualla, 317 

DD ^ 


Athelwulf, king of Wessex, 238, 364 
Attacotti, 35 j 

Attala, monk of L6rins and Luxeuil, 
218 

Attila, king of the Huns, 295 
^Augustine of Hippo, 4, 33, 377 
sAunemund, archbishop of Lyon, 
164, 165, i6§ 

•Amrelian, Roman emperor, 17 
!f^usterfield, 334, 348 
Austin, monk, leader of Gregory's 
mission to Kent, 56, 57; marches 
from Richborough to 1 Staple- 
gate, Canterbury, 59; his way of 
life, 60; becomes archbishop of 
Canterbury, 61 ; his three church- 
es, 62, 63; intercourse with* Al- 
bert, 66; death afld burial, 68 
Autun, 2, 13 
Auxerre, 4, 5, ii 
Avalon, 321 

Avon, r. (in W’essex), 181, 325 
Avon, r. (Winwaed), 153 
Avonmouth, 181 
Aygulf, abbot of Lerins, 217 
Ayrshire, 141 

B acula, abbot, 357 

adulf, bishop of Whithorn, 36 
Badwine, bishop of North Elm- 
ham, 268 

Badwine, abbot, 352 
Balder, son of Woden, 103 
Baldhelm, priest, 296 
Baldred, ‘ patrician,' 325 
Bamborough, 71, 86, 112, 116, 121, 
148, 156, 162, 175. [Called by the 
harried Kymry Din-guaroy, City 
of Shame.] 

Bampton, 103 
Bangor, 72 

Baptism, ritual, 31, 60; imme- 
diately followed by Confirmation, 
32; of crowds, Ci, 84-6; custom- 
ary times, 242 
Bardney^ 107, 113, 352 
Barkings 160, 201 
Barrow, 231 
Barwick-in-Elmet, 76 
Bass, Ralph, 247 
Basilica described, 13 
Bassa, thane, 88 
Bath, 1 81, 363 

Bathildis, queen of Neustria, 136, 
i37» 139, 140, 166, 211 
Bavent, r., 87 
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Bawtry, 352 

Bean, bishop, 129 f 

Bebba, wife of Ida, 71. [In Nennius 
wrongly called wife of Athelfrith.] 
Beda, quoted passim; boyhood,. 
373> 275 J liis name typical of his' 
mind, 374; his teachers, 331, 374;, 

^ ordinations, 334, 375; associates, 

* 3751 writings: — ^grammatical, rhej 
torical, ccientific, 37G; biographi- 
es^, expository, 377, 367; homi- 
letic, 216, 372; critical, 378; his- 
torical, 379 to 384; style, 384; 
last illness, 385 to 387; care of his 
bones, 387; epitaph, 388 
Beda, father of Benet Biscop, 216 
Beda, domestic chaplain of Cuth- 
bert, 306 ® 

Begga, daughter of Pippin I, moth- 
er of Pippin II, 138 
Begu, nun of Hackness, 208, 209 
Bene (die) t Biscop, ancestry and 
childhood, 216; thane of Oswiu, 
pilgrim to Rome, 163, 216, 217; 
second pilgrimage and sojourn 
at Lerins, 217; companion of 
Theodore from Rome to Canter- 
bury, 218, 219; abbot of St Au- 
gustine's, 220; third pilgrimage, 
220; misses Cenwealh and finds 
Ecgfrith, 221; founds monastery 
at Wearmouth, 221, 222; fourth 
pilgrimage, 224; spoil thereof, 
225; founds twin monastery at 
Jarrow, 273, 274; fifth pilgrimage, 
275; spoil thereof, 276; dies pal- 
sied, 277 

Benedict of Monte Cassino, 51, 59, 
216, 247, 248, 355 

Benedictine Rule, 17, 51, 176, 213, 
222, 349, 355, 356 

Benedictus Crispus, archbishop of 
Milan, 319 

Benwell (Penfahel), 147 
Beornheth (“-brave in war), sub- 
king, 253 

Berctar, Lombard king, 283 
Bercthun, ealdorman, 317 
Bercthun, first abbot of Beverley, 

33(i, 338, 339, 343- [His name 
seems to be derived from beorht, 
bright, and gethun, loud noise.] 
Berht, wife of Albert, 56, 65, 68 
[These are the passages of the 
Historia Francorum which men- 
tion her marriage: 


OUR FAITH 

iv. 26 (a. 562) ?.Porro Charibertus 
rex Ingobergam accepit uxorem, 
de qua filiam habuit, quae postea 
in Ganthia virum accipiens est 
deducta. 

ix. 26 (a. 589): Ac post paucus 
meqsis tpbitania aergritudine fa- 
tigata, migravit a saeculo, multus 
per chartulaa, liberas derSlin- 
(quens, septuagesii^o, ut arbitror, 
jvitae anno, relinqueas filiam uni- 
cam, quam in Canthia regis 
cuiusdanf filius copuiavit. 

The gist of the former passage 
was probably written in 575, but 
the last clause may have been 
added after Gregory had stood by 
Ingoberg's deathbed. He pro- 
bably neither knew nor cared 
whether Albert or Eadbald was 
the bridegroom of the daughter 
whom he ^oes not name, and 
whose age cannot be fairly in- 
ferred from his rough guess at 
her mother's. A safer clue to his 
meaning is the tense copulavit; 
but certainty seems unattainable.] 
Berht, ealdorman, 295 
Berhtfrith, ealdorman, 353 
Berhtwald, grandson of Penda, 314, 

324 

Berhtgils Boniface, bishop of Dun- 
wich, 139, 21 1 

Bernicia (Birneich, Bryneich), 71, 
72, 86, 95 

Bernwin, priest, nephew of Wil- 
frith, 318 <- 

Bertild, abbess of Chelles, 140 
Bethlehem, 39 
Betti, priest, 147 
Beverley y 338 
Bewcastle, 155, 249, 250 
Billfrith, anchoret, 313 
Bilton, 338 
Bishop Auckland, 161 
Bisi, bishop of Dunwich, 266, 267 
Bithildis, nun, 199 
Blacca, reeve, 85 « 

Blackness Castle, 152 
Blackwater, r,, 159. 

Blandina, martyr, i 
Blythburh, 196 
BobbiOy 70, loi, 222 
Bocland explained, 168 
Boisil, prior of Melrose, welcomes 
Cuthbert, 169, 170; his last days, 
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172; relics, 173; f)raised by CutJj- 
bert, 263; posthumous influence. 

235 

Boleyn, Anne, S8^6 
Boniface, Japal archdeacon, 164, 
165, 267, 286 

Boromean tribute, 295 ^ 

Bosa, bishop of York, 206, 269, 285, 

353 , 354 , ^ • 

BosCbbel Oak. rii 

Bosel, bishbp of Worcester, 324, 341 

Boshaftty 315 ^ ♦ 

Bostofiy 223 • 

Botulf, abbot, 140, 223 
Boulogne, 20 
Bowness, 6 
Boyne, r., 295 
Bradford (Yorks)/ 86 • 

Bradford-on- Avon y 182, 326, 363 
Bradon forest, 325 
Bradshaw, Henry, quoted, 154, 229, 
231,243,245,246 . 

Brampton, 38 
Brankston, 87 

Breguswith, mother of Hild, 203, 
209 

BreodonCy 322 
Bretwaldas named, 54 
Bridekirk, 31 1 
Brigham, 3'n 

Brigid, abbess of Kildare, 36, 97, 
205 

Bright, William, quoted, 66, 103, 
229 

Brihtwald, pupil of Hadrian and 
abbot of Redhlver, 183; arch- 
bishop of Cantdtbury, 34G; be- 
haviour to Wilfrith, 348-353; 
intercourse with Aldhelm, 361; 
blesses Albin, 69; date of death, 

Brithred, butler, 336 
Brithstan, moneylender, 246-8 
Brixworthy 288 
Bromfield, 45 
Brougham, 38 
Bruton, 329 

Bruide, king of Piets, 296, 366 
abbess, 327 
Bulcamp forest, 19O 
Bnrford, 17, 324 
^u^r^hcasthy 134, 196 
Burghelm, priest, 316 
Burgundofara, abbess, 70, 194, 197, 
200 

Burn vale, 181 

DD2 ^ . 


Burton, 325 

Bury St Edmunds, 134, 196 
Byzantium, 17, 251 

• 

C adbury, 182 

admon, cowherd, 289; poet, 
* 290; last illness, 291 ; death, 292 
Cadoc of Llanc^rvan, 46 • 

Cadvan of Gwynedd, 72, 87 
Cadwalader of Gwynedd, In, 152 
Cadwallon of Gwynedd, ally* of 
Penda, 87, in; ravages North- 
umbria, 90, 91, loi ; defeated and 
slain by Oswald, 92-94 
Caedualla, princely outlaw, king of 
Wessex, 317; ravages Wight and 
Kent, 318; pilgripiage, baptism 
and death, 319; his gift of land 
to Malmesbury, 325 
Caelin, priest, 148; chaplain of 
Oidilwald, 150; hermit, prior of 
Ripon, 355 
Caen, 18 

Caer Bladon, 18 1 
, Caer Maunguid, 152 
Caimech, abbot, 27 
Caldl>eck, 45 
Calderdale, 86 

Candida Casa (Whithorn), 26, 27, 

36, 384 

Canterbury, 56, 58, 62, 220 
Caracalla, Roman emperor, 12, 20, 

257 

Carlisle, 44, 155, 256, 296, 299, 301 
Carnock, 41 

Carthach, abbot, 181, 182 
Cartmel, 252, 296 

Cassiodorus, founder abbot of Squil- 
lace, 365 
Castor, 153 

Cattraeth, 71. [This battle has 
been, by different historians, 
whose very divergence throws 
doubt on their arguments, need- 
lessly identified with Degsastan, 
Hefenfeld and Winwidfield.] 
Ceawlin, Bretwalda, 54, 87, 102, 

317, 325 

Cedd, disciple of Aidan, priest, 148; 
missionary to Middle Angles, 
148; to East Saxons, 149; conse- 
crated bishop by Finan, 149; 
founder of monasteries at Ythan- 
chester. Tilbury, 150, and Last- 
ingham, 15 1; excommunicates a 
thane, 157; denounces Sige- 
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berht the Good, 158; ii^terprets 
at Whitby, 158, 192; dies of 
plague, 192; his tombstone, 160 
Celchyth, i8 c 

Celestius, follower of Pelagius, 4< 
[Professor Bury thinks he has 
been confused Pelagius,’ 

» doubts whether he was a Scot an 4 
suggests that his native soil wac 
the ‘ Campano gramine ' of Pros- 
p<S:'s epigram in Augustini ob- 
trect£^torem.] 

Cellan, monk, 137 
Centwine, king of Wessex, 314, 321, 
324, 325. [Identified in DNB 
with Kenten, father of Aid- 
helm.] r 

Cenwealh (--keen or bold stranger, 
Welshman, or slave), king of 
Wessex, expelled by Penda, finds 
refuge with Anna, 104, 136; con- 
verted and baptized, 195; re- 
stored, 105; welcomes Agilbert, 
167; extends his kingdom, 182; 
defeated by Wulfhere, 183; forms 
a second diocese, 167; expels 
Wini, 266; welcomes Lothair, 
193; attracts Benet Biscop, 221; 
date of death, 221, 324 
(Ceol=keel or ship.) 

Ceolfrith, parentage, 222; monk of 
Gilling and Ripon, priest, monk 
of St Augustine's and Boston, 
223; baker, schoolmaster, prior 
of Wearmouth, pilgrim to Rome, 
224; deputy of Biscop at Jarrow, 
274, 275; host of Adamnan, 278; 
abbot of Wearmouth and Jar- 
row, 365, 366; resignation, 368, 
369 ; death at Langres, 370 
Ce'olla(c)h, bishop of Mercians, 157, 
230 

Ceolred, king of Mercia, 356 
Ceolric, king of Wessex, 102 
Ceolwulf, king of Wessex, 102 
Ceolwulf, king of Northumbria, 135, 
381, 382 

Ceorl, king of Mercia, 72 
Cerdic, founder of Wessex, 103 
Ceretic, Welsh chieftain, 203 
Chad (Ceadda), disciple of Aidan, 
100; his brothers, 148; training 
and character, 227; bishop of 
York, 212, 229; deposition, 214, 
230; bishop of Lichfield, 231; 
smitten to death by plague, 232, 


c233; tomb, 233*; dedications, 234; 
tale of his departure, 235 
Chagnepc, Neustrian noble, 69 
Chagnoald, bishop «Jx Lapn, 70 
Chagny, 69 

Chilons-snr-Sione, 166 * 

CharilTert Jibing of Paris, 56 
Charlton, 325 • 

Chaucer, G^eore^, 37; quoted, 96 
140, 154 • 

Cherry Burton, 338, 341 
Chertsey, i^y, 159,^204, 

Chester, 44, 72, 76, 246 
Chester-le-Street, 113, 176, 311, 313 
Chichester^ 317 

Childeric II, king of Austrasia, 282 
Chronicle, Anglo-Saxon, quoted, 16, 

18. 54. 136. 281 
Church-scot, 326 
Cirencester, 87, 103 
Circus Maximus, 33 
Clement of Alexandria, 100 
Clergy, Orders of, 55, 381 
ClonmacnoisCf 326 

Clothildis, wife of Clovis I, 69, 140 
Clotochar III, king of Neustria, 139, 
211, 282 

Clovis I, king of the Franks, 4, 13, 
69 

Clovis II, king of Neustria, 136, 137, 

198. 281 

Cluain Conaire (Clcmcurry), 27 
Clwyd, r., 45 
Clyde, r., 35, 49 
Codes, 55, 325 

Codex Amiatinus, §65, 371, 372 
Coenred, king of Mercia, 153, 348, 
352, 356 

Coenred, king of Northumbria, 381 
Coenwald, monk, 284 
Coifi, heathen priest, 82, 83, 88 
Coldinghantf 175, 201, 254, 288 
Colerne, 363 
Collingham, 122 

Colman, bishop of Lindisfame, 12 1, 
186; defends Scotic reckoning of 
Easter, 188, 189; retires to Iona, 
190; proceeds to Inisboffin* 192; 
builds monastery at Mayo, 193 i 
date of death, ‘193 
Colosseum, 33 

Columban, founder abbot of Luxe- 
uil, 51, 69, loi, 133, 210, 219 
Columkille, founder abbot of Iona, 
*6, 47, so, 60, 63, 72, gt, 106, 
189, 190, 279, 280 
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Comets, 281, 295, 317, 378 
Compidgne, 21 1 

Constans, Ron^n emperor, <65, 219 

Constantinople 65 

Copeland, 209 

Corbie^ 139 

Coquet y i., 294 

Corbridge, 257 , 

Coriej;^astle, 3«8 
Corman, bishop, 89 
Councils, first five ecumenical, 273^ 
of Arles, 8|, ifty * 
of Constantinople, 35 
of Ephesus, 2 
of Hatfield, 272 
of Hertford, 266 
of the L^eran, 165, 273 
of Macon, 167 * 

of Nicaea, 266 
of Toledo, 215 
Crayke, 296 
Crebba, ealdorman, 54 
Crediton, 325, 378 
Credwell, 325 

Cricklade, 182 ' 

Crimea, 165 

Crosscanonby, 31 1 

Crosthwaite, 45 

Crouch, r., 150 

Cuckamsley, 115 

Cudda, abbot of Lindisfarne, 162, 

304 

Culdees, 44 
Culrossy 39, 52 

Cummian, abbot of Iona, 186, 192, 
279 • 

Cunedda, Brython chieftain, 44 
Cunningham, 14 1 
Cures of sick folk : 
by potions, 94, 112, 121, 180, 
234, 339, 350 

by prayer, no, 172, 265, 287, 300, 
333, 337.341,342 
by simple treatment, 144, 333 
by touch of the living, 307 
by touching relics, 245," 310, 350, 
357, 358 

by praying near relics, 121, 122, 

' 350, 364 

Cutha, king of Wessex, 54 
Cuthbert, parentage and child- 
bood, 142, 143; boyhood, 144, 
1451 vision of Aidan, 169; ton- 
sured at Melrose, 170; hospitaller 
at Ripon, 171 ; smitten by plague, 
reco>j^i« — ^reads with dying Boisil, 


172; prior of Melrose, 173; spends 
Christmas near Kirkcudbright, 
174; night watch at St Abbs, 
175; avefsion fibm women, 176; 
his winning demeanour, sleepless 
vigilance and tearful penitence, 
177; fed by an osprey, 178; casts 
out a devil, 179; retires to Farnfi, 
259; obeyed by birds,, 260, 261; 
his lonely warfare, 262; sociable 
at Christmas, 263; his propnetic 
insight, 264; meets abbes* Alfled, 
293; elected, 294, 295, consecrat- 
ed, 296, bishop of Lindisfarne; 
visits Carlisle, 297 ; episcopal toil, 
298-300; confers with Herbert, 
301; guest of Affled, 302; goes 
home to die, 303 ; his last illness, 
304-306; last words, 307; death, 
308; first translation, 309; later 
translations, 31 1; relics, 312; 
appears to Alfred, 312; appears 
to Eilaf, 256 

Cuthbert, abbot of Wearmouth and 
J arrow, 385 

Cuthburh, abbess of Wimborne, 184 
Cuthwin, bishop of Leicester, 347 
Cuthwine, reader, 385 
Cwenburh, wife of Edwin, 72 
Cwenburh, nun of Walton, 337 
Cwichelm, son of Cynegils, 80, 87, 
104, 115 

(Cyne — means royal.) 

Cyneburh of Wessex, 104, no, 114 
Cyneburh of Mercia, 104, 153, 250 
Cynefrith, abbot of Gilling, 223 
Cynegils (gils—gisl, hostage), king 
of Wessex, his warfare, 80, 86, 87, 
102; baptism, 103; death, 115 
Cynemund, priest, 304 
Cyneswith ( — swith means strong), 
wife of Penda, 104, 15 1, 250. [In 
extant MSS of Beda's H. E, iii, 24, 
she is named Cynwise, which means 
kingdom.] 

Cyneswith, daughter of Penda, 104, 
153 

Cynethryth, abbess, 357 
Cynibill, priest, 148, 15 1 
Cynifrith, leech, 242 

D agobert I, king of the Franks, 
198 

Dagobert II, king of Austrasia, 281, 
282 

Dalfin, count of Lyon, 164 
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Oalmatia, 35 ' 

Daltun, 366 

Daniel, bishop of JVinche^ter,36o,375 
Dante, poet, 123, 377 
Darling, Grace, 310 
David, King of Israel, 191 [i Chri 
xvii, 16.] * 

David, St, 44 / 

Dawston (Degsastan), 72 
Dedci, abbot of Partney, 85 
Dee, r. (Aberdeenshire), 50 
Dee, r. ^Cheshire), 76 
Dee, r. (north Lancs.), 47 
Deira (Dcivyr, Deur), 72, 75, 76, 
7^8, 86, 249 

Dedication riti^al, 339-441. [In the 
‘Times' of July 5, 1910, Sir 
George Birdwood traces the cere- 
mony of the alphabet ‘ not merely 
to the surveyors and augurs of 
Rome,' but to ‘ the foundation 
and consecration to the glory of 
its Creator of the world itself.' In 
the ‘ Times ' of July ii Miss Jane 
Harrison demurs, calling the cere- 
mony magical rather than sacra- 
mental.] 

Derwent, r. (Cumberland), 42 
Derwent, r. (Yorkshire), 80 
Derwentwater, 301 
Devilswater, 94 
Dewsbury, 85, 86, 233 
Dicul, priest, 132 
Dicul, abbot of Bosham, 315 
Dido, bishop of Poitiers, 132, 281 
Dijon, 5 

Diocletian, Roman emperor, 3, 16, 
17, 62 

Diuma, bishop of Mercians, 148, 149 
230 

Divina Commedia, 123 
Doncaster, 85, 117 
Dorchester-on-Thames (Dorcic), 103, 
104, 105, 207 
Doulting, 362, 363 
Dow Hill, 43 

Dryhthelm, monk of Melrose, 141 
Duddondale, 252 
Dull, 170 

Dumbarton (Alclyde), 35, 47 
Dunchad, abbot of Iona, 235 
Dunkeld, 50 

Dunne, Wessex lady, 327 
Dunnichen, 298, 367 
Dunwich (Domnoc), 133, 134, 211 
Durhaniy 19, 86, 113, 12 1, 176, 238 


£ aba, ealdorman, 156 
aba, queen, 314 
(Ead — means prosj^rity.) 

Eadbald, king of Kent, ‘parentage, 
60: mmiage and conversion, 68, 
69 treaty with Edwin, 77, 78; 
father 01 Eanswith, 89; of Bs^il- 
dis, 136 ‘ 

Elidberht, lealdormai^, 157 
]^adberht, bishop of Ltndisfarne, 
309, 310 346, 347 
Eadfrith, son of EUwi^, 72, 88, 107 
Eadfrith, bishop of Lindisfarne, 

313, 353, 375, 377 
Eadgyth, nun of Barking, 160 
Eadhed, bishop of Lindsey, 229, 
269, 285 , 

Eadmer, abbot of St Alban's, 18 
Eadwulf, usurper, 353 
Eahfrith, monk, 185 
Ealdhun, bishpp of Durham, 31 1 
Ealdred, abbat of St Albans, 18 
Eanfled, parentage and baptism, 
80; marriage, 116; virtual found- 
er of Gilling, 120; patroness of 
Wilfrith, 162, 163; her catholic 
Easter, 116, 186; receives papal 
gifts, 214; widowhood at Whitby, 
249 

Eanfrith, son of Athelfrith, 75, 76, 
90, 95 

Eanfrith, subking of Hwiccas, 315 
Eanswith, abbess of Folkestone, 89 
Earconberht, king of Kent, 158, 
163, 192, 243 t 

Earcongot, parefitage, 195; abbess 
of Faremoutier, 200, 201 ; glorious 
departure, 202 

Eardulf, bishop of Lindisfarne, 31, 

311 

Easingtofiy 302 
Easingwold, 85 

Easter, Divergent reckoning of, 105, 
1 16, 186-190, 235, 278, 330, 366 
Easter, Mystical interpretation of, 

367 

Eata, disciple of Aidan, 100; abbot 
of Melrose, 170; of Ripon, 171, 
166, 167, 2ifi; of Lindisfarne, 
192; host of Theodore, 1931 
bishop of Lindisfarne, 269, 270; 
slandered by Wilfrith, 285; bish- 
op of Hexham, 295; dies of dysen- 
tery, 296, 345 
Ebba, Mercian abbot, 356 
Ebbe, reeve's wife, 287 
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Ebchesiefy 175 % 

Ebroin, Neustrian Mayor of the 
Palace, 219, 382, 283, 

286 • ^ 

(Ecg=:edge, sword.) 

Ecgberht, king of Keny2i^, 219, 

243 J ^ 

Ecgberht, comrade of Chad, 235 
Ecgberht, arotibishop o^ York, 380- 

sSf m • 

Ecgberht, Bretwalda, 54 4 

Ecgfrith, parei^^age, 95; held as 
hostage, 15 1; married life, 236, 
238, 254; king of Northumbria, 
249, 251 ; routs his foes, 253, 222; 
patron of Benet Biscop, 221, 273; 
grants |o Hexham privilege of 
sanctuary, 334; jdalous of Wil- 
frith, 266; joins in his deposition, 
269, 270; defeated at Elford, 270; 
his moots, 225, 286, 294; orders 
invasion of Ireland, 295; invades 
Alba, 296; defeated and slain, 298 
Ecgric, king of East Anglia, 107, 


I 34 > 135 

Ecgwin, bishop of Worcester, 347, 
363 

Eclipse of the sun, 192 
Eddi, precentor, 213, 272 
Edfrith, priest, 154 
Edinburgh, 76. [The name Din- 
Eiddin, Dunedin, is prehistoric,) 
Edgar, Bretwalda, 55 
Edward VII, king of England, 106 
Edwin, boyhoo^ and first marriage, 
72; refugee in ®ast Anglia, 73-75; 
victorious at the Idle, 75; wins 
overlordship, 76; uses it well, 77; 
WOOS and wins a second wife, 77, 
78; admonished by the Pope, 78, 
79; protected from assassination, 
80; avenges himself, 81; submits 
to Paulin, 81, 82; publicly pro- 
claims himself Christian, 83; his 
baptism, 84; converts Eorpwald, 
86 ; welcomes Sigeberht the Learn- 
, 87; defeated and slain, 88 

Edwy, king of Wessex, 364 
Ega, Neus&ian ]W[p.yor of the Palace, 
198 

Egelwin, bishop of Durham, 122 
Eilaf, priest in charge of Hexham, 
28, 256, 257 
Einsiedeln, 13 

Elflaed, wife of Alfred the Great, 
312^ 


Eligius,(Eloy), bishop of Noyon, 

137, 139 * 

Elford-on-Trent, 269, 270 
Elmet, 76, *85, i2<> 15O, 203 
iElmham, Norths 237, 268 
^Elmhaniy South y 138 
Elwy, r.,45 ,, 

Elwyn, anchoret, 310 , 

113, 201, 237, 239. 240, 241, 
246 [El-ge, eel-district.] 

Emma, wife of Eadbald, 69, 71# 
Emme, archbishop of Sens,^2i9 
Enda, of Aran, 27 ' 

Eni, brother of Radwald, father of 
Anna, 194 

Eodwald, adopted son of Wilffith, 
265 , 355 

Eomer, assassin, 80 
Eormenburh (Domneva), wife of 
Merewald, 154 

Eormenburh, second wife of Ecg- 
frith, 254, 266, 288, 297, 345 
Eorpwald, king of East Anglia, 77, 
86, 87, 133 

Eosterwini, novice at Wearmouth, 
222; priest and prior, 224; deputy 
abbot, 274; smitten to death by 
plague, 276 
Eoves, swineherd, 347 
Ephesus, 4 

Ercantrudis, nun, 199 
Erkenwald, bishop of London, 
founder of Chertsey and Barking, 
140, 157, 159, 325, 345 
Erkenwald, Neustrian Mayor of the 
Palace, 136-138 

Ermenild, parentage, 195, 243; 
wife of Wulfhere, novice at Ely, 
241; abbess of Minster-in-Shep- 
pey, 243 ; and of Ely 245 
Erneshow, 332 
Esi, abbot, 375 
Esk, r., 205 
Etaples, 219, 282 
Ethelbert, bishop of Whithorn, 36 
Ethelfled, lady of the Mercians, 113 
Ethelred, king of Mercia, ravages 
Kent, 268; co-operates with Theo- 
dore, 269; employs Werburh, 245; 
defeats Ecgfrith, 270; befriends 
Aldhelm, 323, 328; befriends Wil- 
frith, 345 ; welcomes him to Mer- 
cia, 346; endows Ecgwin, 347; 
becomes Wilfrith's trustee, 349; 
retires to Bardney and becomes 
abbot, 135, 352 
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Ethelred, son-in-law of Alfreyi, 113 

E?theldredstow, 239 

Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, 

6i f f 

Eustace, abbot of Luxeuil, 133 r 
Everley, 329 ‘ ^ 

Evesham, 347, 363 , 

Ewisdale, 174 

Exeter, 325 * 

Exevale, 1/4 
Exmdbr, 360 

F aber j^F. W., quoted, 227 
addiley (Fethanleag), 102. 

[Doubt has been thrown on this 
identification by E. A. Freeman 
Proc. Somersft Arch. Soc. vol. 
XVIII (1872).] 

Faremoutier-en-Bfie, 140, 160, 194, 
196, 201, 223 

Fame (House Island), 100, 258, 
259, 261, 294, 295, 302, 310 
Faro, bishop of Meaux, 219 
Felgeld, anchoret, 310 
Feliskirk, 138 
Feliciarius, martyr, 63 
Felix, missionary bishop of the East 
Anglians, 133, 135, 137, 138, 196, 
206 

Felixstowe, 138 
Fenton, 38 

Fergna, Brit, abbot of Iona, 76 
Fern, group of islands, 310 
Fife, 175 

Fina, mother of Aldfrith, 95, n6 
Finan, bishop of Lindisfarne, bap- 
tizes Peada, 147; and Sigeberht 
the Good, 149; also Wulfhere, 
159; consecrates Cedd, 149; ob- 
stinate about the date of Easter, 
186 

Finnachta, Ard Ri (High King) of 
Ireland, 295 
Finnian of Moville, 27 
Fladobert, bishop of Cambray, 137 
Flixtons, The, 138 
Flodden, 37 

Florence of Worcester, 19 
Foillan, brother of Fursey, 13, 135, 
138, 139, 196 
Folcwin, lame boy, 364 
Folkestone, 89 
Fordher, thane, 80 
Forth, Firth of, 39, 71, 75, 76 
Forthere, bishop of Sherborne, 375 
Frea, heathen deity, 80 


c 

FrHsJsland, 235, 242, 282, 316 
Frigyth, abbess of Hackness, 209 
Frithigyth, queen of JJ^ssex, 375 
Frithwald, bishop ofXandida Casa, 
36 

Frithwpld,^ubking, 157 
Frithoiia Aiusdedit, archbishop of 
Canterbury, 15?, 192, 21 1 * 

FuKer, Thomas, quoted, 67, 80^,06, 
108, 314, 319, 345 ^ ^ 

Fifrsey, parentage, training, first 
abbacy, ^23; fii^t '»ision, 124; 
second vision, 125-129; discourse 
of bishops Bean and Medan, 130; 
scorched, 13 1; migrates, 132; set- 
tles at Burghcastle, 134; turns 
anchoret, 135; again migrates 
and settles sfc Lagny, 136; death, 
burial and enshrinement, 137 

G alerius, Roman emperor, 3, 62 
alloway, 28, 42 

Gangulf, abbot of Langres, 371 
Gariston, 119 
Gateshead, 148 

Geoffrey de Gorham, abbot of St 
Alban's, 18 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, 19 
Geraint, king of West Wales, 330 
George V, king of England, 48 
German of Auxerre, 4,11 
Gertrudis, abbess of Nivello, 138, 

139 

Geta, Roman emperor, 12, 257 
Gibitrudis, nun, 200, 

Gilbert, abbot of Westminster, 248 
Gildas, abbot of Ruis, 2, 3, 5, 12, 16, 
20, 182,379 
Gilling, 120, 223 

Glasgow, 39, 41, 42, 44, 47, 49, 52 
Glastonbury, 2, 321, 362 
Glendale, 87 
Glengairden, 50 
Gobban, priest, 132 
Gododin, 71 
Goodmanham, 82, 86 
Gregory of Langres, 5 
Gregory of Tours, 56 
Grimwald, Australian Mayor of the 
Palace, 138, 139, 281 
Grimwald, Lombard king, 283 
Grinsdale, 45 

Gubiun,Radulf, abbot of St Alban's, 
18, 19 

Guthred, king of York, 311 
Gwynedd, 45, 72 
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H ackness, 208, 209 
addenham, 234 

Haddi, bishdj^f Winchester, 105, 
321, 325, 36^* 

Hadrian, abbot of Nisita(?), 372; 
declines archbishopric^of Canter- 
bury and finds a subStitufe, 218: 
fiis journey through Gaul, 219; 
i^ugh Eilgland, 22a, 193; abbot 
ofbt Aug?«stine's, 220, 183, 185, 
361. [He died on Jan. 9, 708.]*^ 
Hadwald, nfonlaiof Easftigton, 302 
Haggerston, 234 
Hamgils, priest, 141 
Hanbury, 245, 246 
Harpham, 331 
Haftlepool^ 204, 209 
Hatfrith, priest, 356 * 

Hatton, 155 
Healaughy 204 

Heathenism, survival of, 28, 42, 
44, 66, 146, 159,* 173, 226, 233, 
252, 271, 315 

Heavenfield (Hefenfeld), 93, 251 
Hecana, Mercian folk, 154 
Heine quoted, 88 

Heiu, founder abbess of Hartle- 
pool, 204 

Hemgils, abbot of Glastonbury, 321 
Hengest, leader of invasion, 54 
Henry I, king of England, 247 
Henry II, king of England, 77 
Henry VI, king of England, 94 
Henry VIII, king of England, 253 
Heraclius, Rorgan emperor, 164 
Herbert, hermit# of Derwentwater, 

301 

(Here — means army.) 

Herebald, abbot of Tynemouth, 
„ 342 , 343 

Hereford, 17, 154, 269 
Herefrith, atbot of Lindisfarne, 

^304, 307 

Hereric, nephew of Edwin, 76, 203 
Hereswith, sister of Hild, 140, 151, 
203 

Herford, John, printer, 18 
Heriburh, abbess of Walton, 336 
Hervey, bishop of Ely, 247 
Hexham, 92, 155, 255, 269, 300, 331 
Hexhamshire, 254, 255 
Hiddila, priest, 318 
Hide of land explained, 161 
Higbald (Hyge — means mind), bish- 
op of Lindjsfarne, 310 
Hildj^tjf, 

reeve, 179 


Hincmar, archbishop of Rheim^, 
238 

Hitchin, 234 

Hild, parentage ‘and birth, 203; 

» baptism and early womanhood, 

» veiled by Aidan, abbess of Hartle- 
pool, 204;% founder abbess of 
Wliitby, 155, 205; character, 2^5 
• 206; bishops trained by her, 207; 

her share in the Whitby ^Con- 
ference, 188, 207; her attitude 
towards Wilfrith, 208, #286; ill- 
ness and death, 208 ; two visions of 
her passage, her tombstone, 209 
Hocca, steward of Wilfrith, 265, 
Hoddam, 48 

Holmes, T. S., quoted, 362 
Holywell Hill (Holmhurst), 12, 22 
Horace quoted, 359 
Humber, r., 239, 253 
Huna, priest, chaplain of Awdry, 
240 

Hunwald, thane, 120 
Hussa, king of Bemicia, 71 
Hwatberht, monk, envoy to the 
Pope, 366; elected abbot of Wear- 
mouth and J arrow, 370; conse- 
crated by Acca, 371; author of 
riddles, 322; friend of Beda, 371, 
372 

Hwiccas, West Saxon folk, 102 
Hyg(e)bald, abbot of Bardney, 235 

I da, king of Bernicia, 71, 103. 
[Wrongly called the Flame- 
bearer in passage quoted.] 

Idle, r., 75, 203 
Imma, thane, 270, 271 
Immin, ealdorman, 156 
Ingelbourne (Bladon), brook, 181 
Ingoberg, Frankish queen, 56 
Ini, king of Wessex, 325, 328, 329, 
330, 360 

Inisboffin, 121, 193 

Iona (Icolmkill), 50, 51, 76,^96, 100, 

12 1, 149, 157. 235, 298 

Ireland (Scotia), the home of (i) 
learning, 167, 181, 182, 184, 185, 
187, 227; (2) missionary zeal, 51, 
54, 97, 100, loi, 235 
Irthington, 45 
Irton, 155 
Isidore, bishop, 386 
Islam, 54, 168, 375 
Ithamar, bishop of Rochester, 89 
Itta, nun of Nivelle, 138 
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J ames I, III, IV, of Scfitland, 
37 

James the Deacon and Chanter, 89, 
90, 98, 186, 188/ 272 ^ 

James, 3VI. R., quoted, 185 
Jarrow, 273 

Jaruman, bishop of Mercians, 139, 
•159, 214, 230 

Jerome, Sajint, Church Father, 33,* 
34, joo, 163, 377 
Jerusalem, 59 

John, archbishop of Arles, 21$ 

John the Precentor, 225, 272, 374 
John of Beverley;, parentage, train- 
ing, eminent scholarship, 331, 
207; hermit at Erneshow, bishop 
of Hexham, 3^2; cures a dumb 
lad, 333; opponent of Wilfrith, 
334, 348, 349; reconciled with 
him, 353, 354; bishop of York, 
335; host of king Osred, 336; 
guest and healer at Walton, 337; 
founder of Beverley, 338; dedi- 
cating churches, 338-341; saves a 
favourite pupil, 342, 343; resig- 
nation, retirement, death, canoni- 
zation, enshrinement, 344 
John, bishop of Portus Romanus, 
284 

John of Tynemouth, 19 

Josiah, king of Judah, no. [2 Ki. 

xxii, xxiii; 2 Chr. xxxiv, xxxvj 
Jouarrey 140, 193, 204 
Judith, queen of Wessex, 238 
Judith, countess, 122 
Julius Caesar, 20 
Jurmin, son of Anna, 1 51, 196 
Justinian, Roman emperor, 54, 55, 
117 

K eble, John, quoted, 368 
elmar, St, 318 
Kemble, 325 

Kenbert, father of Caedualla, 317 
Kenfrith, Mercian thane, 323, 324 
Kenswith, fostermother of Cuth- 
bert, 143, 179 

Kent, 53, 55, 243, 268, 317, 318 
Kenten, father of Aldhelm, 182. 
[Identified in DNB with Cent- 
wine,] 

Kentigern, parentage and birth, 39; 
boyhood, 40; guided to Glasgow, 
41; elected bishop, 42; his way 
of life, 43, 183; his oppo- 
nents, 44; his journey to Llan- 


I 

elwy, 45; his tonsured regiment 
and discipline, 46, 206; recalled 
by Rhydderch, 4^ preaches at 
Hoddam and jusdnes his name, 
48; saves Languoreth, 49; meets 
ColumkiKe, dies worn out, 50 
Killurshy I2h 
Kipling, Rudyard;^ 322 
Kirkby Mooiside, 15 1 n 
Kirkby Stephen, 155 . 

Kitkcudbright, 174 
Kirkdale, i6d 
Kirkoswald, 155 
Knaresborough, 67 
Kymry, 42, 45, 90, 92, 150, 155, 250 

L agny, 136, 137 

ammermuir Hills, i 6 q, 175 
Lancaster, 155 
Lanercostj 256 

Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury 

18,358,364 ' 

Langres, 371 

Languoreth, queen of Strathclyde, 
^ 49 

Laony 206 

Lastinghaniy 151, 159, 160, 227, 230, 
232, 375 

Lateran basilica, 31, 165, 284 
Lateran palace, 329 
Laus perennis, 206 
Leader, r., 169 
Leeds (Loidis), 76, 333 
Leger, St, 286 
Leicester, 17, 269 

Leodegund, mothfx of Burgundo- 
fara, 70 
LdfinSy 217 

Lichfield, 17, 25, 231, 232, 241 
Liffey, r., 295 

Lightfoot, J. B., bishop of Durham 
161 

Lilia, thane, 80 
Lincoln, 18, 77, 85 
Lindisfarney 97, 100, 121, 149, 175, 
176, 193, 258, 269 

Lindisfarne Gospels, 193, 313, ^66, 
372 

Lindsey, 17, 107, 3^17, 223, 253 

Linlithgow, 152, 153 

Linnels, 94 

LismoYBy 182 

Littleborough, 85 

Little Gidding, 206 

Littleton Drew, 363 

Liudhard, Frankish bfshopy.^, 78 
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Lodore, 301 
Loidis (Leeds), 156 
Loire, r., 34^0 
Lombardy, 251* 283, 319, 329 
Lcftidon, 67, 69, 160, 26^ 321, 345 
Longstone, 310 ^ % 

Ljth, grandfather of Htentifem, 39 
Lothair, bishop ni Winchester, 2G6 
^ * * 

Lotman^ The, 39, 300 

Louis, St, king of France, no ^ 

Loup of Trbyea^ 4 * 

Luce Bay, 36, 73 
Lumphanan, 50 

Luxeuil, 51, 70, loi, 133, 139, 140 
194, 222 

Lydgate, John-, poet^ 25 
Lyon, 1,7, 163,211,346 

M aelduib, founder abbot of 
almesbury, 1^81, 182 
Maelgwyn, king of Gwynedd, 45 
Magh Breg, 295 

Malant, Robert, officer of Henry I, 
247 

Malcolm III, king of Scotland, 256, 

257 

Malmesbury, 19, 36, 323, 325, 326, 

327, 363, 364 

Manichees, 33 
Manuel, 153 

Marcella, Roman lady, 33 
Margaret, St, queen of Scotland, 39 
MarmoutieVy 34 

Martel, Charlos, duke of Austrasia, 
378 t 

Martin, St, bishop of Tours, 26, 34, 
35 , 38, 56 

Maserfeld, in, 115 
Matilda, queen of England, 248 
Maundy Thqirsday, 44, 260 
Maxentius, Roman emperor, 91, 93 
Maximian, Roman emperor, 62, 63 
Maximus, usurper, 34 
MayOy 193 
Meaux, 69, 219, 351 
Midway, r., 61 
Melrose y 100, 169, 179, 256 
Meon, East and«West, 183 
Merchelm, son of Penda, 154 
Mercia, 87, 103, 231 
Merewald, son of Penda, 154. [He 
founded the abbey of I^ominster.] 
Merewin, son of Merewald, 154 
Merlin, sagcj^ 48 
Mel^lWong, 300 
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Middleemoor, 234 ^ 

Midlothian, 153. [The practical 
certainty that this district, and 
not Lelds, is •the " regione Loi- 
dis ' of Beda, H.E. iii. 24, finds 
confirmation in this passage from 
Simeon ofi Durham: . . . apud 
fliivium twedam, qui Northym- 
briam et Loidam dist^rminat . . 
Rolls .Series, 75, ii, 278.] ^ 
Midmar, 50 

Milan," 34, loi « 

Milburh, daughter of Merewald, 154 
Mildgith, daughter of Merewald, 1 54 
Mildred, daughter of Mereyrald, 

154 

Milvian Bridge, 9# 
Minster-in-Sheppey, 243, 246 
Minster-in-Thanety 154 
Mithras, sungod, 17, 33 
Molendinar Burn, 42, 50 
Monasteries, double, 160, 175, 201, 
206 

Monkton, 373 
Monmouth, 19 

Monophysite heresy, 108, 164 
Monothelete heresy, 165, 219, 285 
Montalembert, quoted, 53, 236, 258, 
265, 281, 293, 373 
Monte Cassino, 51 
Monte Cassino, 51 
Morcant, Brython chieftain, 44, 99 
Morgan, Pierpont, millionaire, 253 
Mowbray, Robert, earl of North- 
umberland, 122 

Muir, J. Cockburn, quoted, 170 
Mull, 36 

Mungo, pet name of Kentigern, 40, 
52 

Mungrisdale, 45 

N aples, 193. 218. 372 
arbonne, 378 

Nechtan, king of Piets, 366 
Nestorius, heresiarch, 4, io8 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 147 
Newman, J. H., quoted, 51 
Newntown, 323 

Ninian, boyhood, 28; training at 
Rome, 29-33; at Marmoutier, 34; 
apostolic work at Whithorn, 26, 
35, 36; in Ireland, 27; praised by 
Alcuin, 27; his cave, 36; his suc- 
cessors, 27, 36; memorials of his 
work, 26, 37, 38 
Nith, r., 35, 174 
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Nisita, i., 372 
Ntvelle, 138 

Nothelm, axchbishop of Canterbury, 
375 

Nutsally 378 

do, archbishop ofoCanterbury, 
358 

Off a, father of Erkenwald, 160 
Offa, king of Essex, 153, 347 
Offa, fcng of Mercia, 1 7 
Oftfor, m^nk of Whitby, bishop of 
Worcester, 207, 347 
Oiddi, priest, 316 

Oidilburh, abbess of Hackness, 
35*4 

Oidilwald, son of'Oswald, no, 120, 
152, 160 

Oidilwald, anchoret, 310 
Olopen, missionary, 108 
Orosius, historian, 379 
Osburh, nun, 184 
Osfrith, son of Edwin, 72, 88 
Oshere, subking of Hwiccas, 328 
Osric, king of Northumbria, 381 
Ostliryth, parentage, 95; marriage, 
270; affection for her dead uncle, 
107, 1 14; murdered, 215 
Oswald, parentage, 75; exile and 
baptism, 76; defeats Cadwallon, 
92, 93; becomes king of North- 
umbria, 94; and Bretwalda, 106; 
welcomes, 97, and helps, 106, 
Aidan; becomes godfather and 
son-in-law of Cynegils, 103, 104; 
consecrated, 106; personal ap- 
pearance, 106, 107; Easter boun- 
ty, 107; plague-smitten, 109; re- 
covery, no; defeat and death, 
in; cult of his relics, 108, 112- 
114, 350 

Oswestry, 107, in 
Oswini, king of Deira, boyhood and 
election, 115; character, 117; 
friendship with Aidan, 117-119; 
enmity of Oswiu, 119; betrayed 
and murdered, 120; posthumous 
veneration, 122 

Oswinthorpe (Osmundthorpe), 117, 
254 

Oswiu, parentage, 95, 115; exile and 
baptism, 76; king of Bernicia, 
1 15; family, 95, 115, 116; war- 
fare and marriage treaties with 
Penda, 116, 147, 151; rids him- 
self of Oswini and subdues Deira, 


mo\ converts Sigeberht the Good, 
148, 149; routs his foes, 152, 153; 
fulfils hris vow, i55^.t>5; makes a 
sin-offering, 120,^$^;*. his ob- 
servance of Easter, 116, 187; 
presic^s Vit Whitby Conference, 
188; Uos€G the discussion, 190; 
grants Colman parting bodh, 
I $2; concurs in choice of W^- 
hard, 213; receives letter aJore- 
lics from Pope, 214; places Chad 
in the see' of Y<rrk,' 229; gives 
Chad to Wulfhere, 230 ; falls ill and 
dies, 249 
OundlCy 214, 356 

Owini, steward of Awdry, monk of 
Lastingham, monk of ^ Lichfield, 

232.233,234^237 

P adda, priest, 316 

aga, reeve of Carlisle, 297 
Pagan, origin of the name, 29 
Pakhom, founder of cenobite mona- 
chism, 100 
Pallas Athene, 206 
Pallinsburn, 86 

Pallium described, 67; conferred on 
bishops, 67, 77, 89, 381 
Pancras, boy martyr, 62 
Pandon, 147 
Paradise Lost, 292 
Paradise Regained, quoted, 359 
Paris, Matthew, chronicler, 19 
Paris, 14, 193,214 
Parrett, r., 182 c 
Parthenon, unique ^emple, 206; any 
convent of nuns, 140, 205 
Partney, 85 
Patrick, Saint, 35 
Patroclus (Parre), St, of Troyes, 5 
Paulin, leader of Gregory's second 
mission, 63; visits Edwin by night 
at Rendlesham, 73 ; bishop chap- 
lain of Athelburh, 78; baptizes 
her daughter, 80; reveals himself 
to Edwin, 81 ; preaches to assem- 
bled Witan, 83; baptizes Ed\wn, 
84; baptizes converts in Deira 
and Lindsey, 85 also in Bernicia, 
86; flees to Kent, 88; becomes 
bishop of Rochester and there 
dies, 89 
Pavia, 283 

Peada, eldest son of Penda, 147, 
148, 149, 156 
Peak, The, 76 
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Pehthelm, bishop of Candida Casa, 

36, 384, 385 * 

Pehtwine, bishop of Candida Casa, 
36, 384, 3®5 ^ 

Pelagiusjiieresiarch, 3, 4 
Pehda, king of Mercia^ acces^on • 
and warfare, 87; routs ♦Edwin, • 
J88; murders Eadfritf, 107; routs 
Oswald, in; • overawes D§ira, , 
*mi^; relentless foe ot Oswiu, 116, 

15 1 ; rftutS Sigeberht the Learned 
and Ecgric, 135; expels Cenwe^lh 
from Wesse^, 136; destroys a 
church on Isle of Ely, 240; rav- 
ages East Anglia, 136, 196; tole- 
rant but critical of his Christian 
subjects, 147; routs Anna, 15 1, 
196; routed and ^ain, 152, 153; 
his pious progeny, 153, 154 
Penselwood, 182 
Pdronne, 136-138 
Persecution of Chr^^tians under 
Marcus Aurelius, i, 2, 16 
Septimius Severus, 6, 7, 16 
Aurelian, 16, 17 
Diocletian, 3, 16, 17, 62, 63 
Peterborough (Medeshamsted), 154, 
250, 268 

Petroc, Saint, 325 
Pickering, 150 
Pippin of Heristal, 348 
Piran (Kieran), Saint, 325 
Plague, Yellow, probably bubonic, 
109, 113, 158, 159, 160, 172, 173, 
192, 213, 232, 235, 263, 265, 275, 
280, 295, 306 

Plegwin, monk 3 f Hexham, 376 
Plumbland, 31 1 
Poitiers, 16 
Pontisbury, 183 
Popes i 

Silvester (324 to 337), 48, 329 
Damasus I (366 to 384), 29 
Celestine I (423 to 432), 4 
Gregory I (590 to 604), his com- 
passion, 62, 72; its fruit, 53; 
his thankfulness, 61; letter to 
• Albert, 63, 64; gifts to Albert, 
letter and gifts to Berht, 65; 
letter to Mfellit, 65, 66; other 
gifts, 67; his death, 68; his 
gateway in York minster, 88; 
his praise of St Benedict, 216; 
his purpose for the see of York, 
267, 381; his commentaries 
us^ bf Beda, 377; attended 


by shorthand writers, 378; his 
homilies and R.P. recommenc- 
ed by Beda, 380 

Boniface IV (608 to 615), sanc- 
tions^ new foundation, 68 

Boniface V (619 to 625), bestows 
pallium on Just; exhorts Edwin 
and Athfelburh, 78, 79; his gifts 
to them, 79 

Honorius I (625 to 6318), writes to 

' Edwin, 88; bestows pallyni on 
Paulin, 89; counsellor of Birin, 
loi • 

Martin I (649 to 654), 165, 
184 

Eugenius I (654 to 657), tjlesses 
Wilfrith, 165 

Vitalian (657 to 672), receives 
Wighard, 213; writes and sends 
relics to Oswiu, gifts to Ean- 
fled, 214; negotiates with Ha- 
drian, 218; consecrates Theo- 
dore, 219 

Adeodatus II (672 to 676), 267 

Agatho (678 to 682), welcomes 
Biscop and Ceolfritli, 224; 
sends his own Precentor to 
England, 225, 272; hears and 
allows Wilfrith's appeal, 284, 
285; which is preceded, 284, 
and followed, 284, 351, by im- 
portant councils; receives as- 
surance of English orthodoxy, 
273; grants privilege to Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow, 366 

Benedict II (684 to 685), confirms 
Agatho' s decree in favour of« 
Wilfrith, 319 

Sergius I (687 to 701), godfather 
of Caedualla, also confirms that 
decree, 319; welcomes Ald- 
helm, 329 

John VI (701 to 705), dissuades 
Wilfrith from cold bathing, 
266; gives judgement in his 
favour, 351; writes letters on 
his behalf, 353 ; confirms a pri- 
vilege, 366 

Gregory II (715 to 731), 370, 

371 

Gregory III (731 to 741), bestows 
pallium on Ecgberht, 381 

Benedict IX (1033 to 1044), ca- 
nonizes John of Beverley, 344 

Victor II (1055 to 1057), confirms 
a privilege, 240 
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Alexander 111 (X159 to 1181), con- 
, stitutes Gla^ow an indepen- 
dent see, 52 

Innocent VI {1352 to 1362), con- 
stitutes WhitSorn ail indepen- 
dent see, 36 

Leo X (1513 to 1523)1 253 
Pothinus, martyr, i 
Prfmus, martyr, 63 
Privilege, p^pal, for monasteries, 
225,^240, 242, 256, 329, 366 
Privilege of Sanctuary described, 
334, 33 ^ 

Prothero, R. E., quoted, 275 
Puch, thane, 338 

Pudsey, Hugh, bishop of Durham, 

387 

Putta, bishop of Rochester, 266, 
268 

R adegund, nun of Chelles, 140 
adfrith, reeve, 219 
Radwald, king of East Anglia, Bret- 
walda, 54, 68; lukewarm in faith 
and friendship, 73; victorious, 75; 
death, 76; gratefully remem- 
bered, 1 17 

Ragenheri, son of Radwald, 75 
Rahan^ 181 

Raine, James, the elder, quoted, 98 
Raine, James, the younger, quoted, 
332 

Ranulf, bishop of Durham, 122 
Ravenglass, 155 
Ravenna, 251 
Reculver y 88, 183 
Redbridge (Redford), 318 
Redesdale (Reged), 71 
Relics, Worship of, 112, 113, 121, 
122, 166, 173, 201, 233, 245, 285; 
287, 357, 387 
Remiremonty 206 
Rendelsham, 72, 158 
Repton, 231, 246 
Retford, 75 

Reynold, abbot of Ramsey, 247 
Rheims, 238 

Rhydderch Hael, king of Strath- 
clyde, wins a decisive battle, 46; 
recalls Kentigern from Wales, 47; 
submits to him, 48; helps Urien 
segainst the Angles, 71; meets 
treachery with cunning, 49; 
hardly survives his bishop, 50 
Rhone, r., 164 
Ribble, r., 76 


Ricbert, thane, 87* 

Richborough, 20, 56 
Richmond, 120 
Ricul, sisler of Albert, 67 
Ridings, 338 ' 

< Rieanelth, consort of Oswiu, ils, 
' 156 

Ripon, i\vo, 1^71, 224, 251 
Rochester, 66, 268^ 

Rodferick Heights, 47 ^ 

Roger of Wendover, 18 • 

Rofnanus, chaplain of Eanfled, 116, 
163, 186 ' " 

Rome, 3, 4, 25, 26, 29, 53 » 62, 65, 7 L 
72, 91, loi, 163, 164, 189, 210, 
213, 214, 217, 219, 220, 224, 228, 
266, 281, 284, 318, 328, 329, 347, 
353 , 368, 371, 

Romney Marsh, 315 

Ronald, abbot of Thorney, 247 

Ronan, monk, 186 

Rowley Water, 93 

Rudbome, 325 

Rudgate, 204 

Rufinus, heretic, 3, 4 

R^im, son of Urbgen, 84, 156 

Ruskin, John, quoted, 34, 365 

Ruthwell, 155, 363 

Ryhally 153 

S abert, king of East Saxons, 65, 

66, 68 

Saddleworth, 234 

Saethryth (Syre), stepdaughter of 
Anna, abbess of Faremoutier, 
194, 196, 198, 200 • 

St Abb’s Head, 175 © 

St Albans (Verulam, Warlam- 
caster, Watlingcaster), 2, 4, 6, 
12, 17, 18, ig, 20, 24 
St Aldhelm's (Alban’s) Head, 328 
St Asaph* s (Llanelwy)y 45, 47 
St Bees Head, 209 
St Boswell’s-on-Tweed, 173 
St Colbert’s Head, 238 
St David* s (Menevia), 44 
St Helen’s Ford, 204 
St John* $ Lecy 331 ♦ 

St Oswald, 1 14 
Sambuce, 365 
Samer, 318 

Sanctuary, see Privilege 
Sandwich, 212, 352 
Saone, r., 164 

Saturninus, Vigellius, proconsul of 
Carthage, i, 12 1 ^ 
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Sawyl Bonuchel, ^ther of Asaph, 46 
Sauliou, 5 • 

Saxulf , bishop of Lichfield, 268 
Scapula, prdbonsul, 12 • 

Scillitan Mart)rr», i, 2, 12 
Scott, Sir Walter, quoted. 96, 98 • 
Scriptorium of St Alban ’ar, 19 
Scrutiny, Lenten, of c^tecimmens, 
59-31, 84, 103, J19 
Sehbi, king ^f East Saxons, 1*35, 
• 

Seghine, abbot of Iona, 96, 105 * 

Seine, r., 70% , • 

Selseyy 113 
Selwood Forest, 181 
Septimius Severus, Roman empe- 
ror, 6, 7, 12,13, 257 
Serf, abbot of Culross, 39, 40, 41, 48 
Severn, r.,%53 * 

Sewar, wife of Anna, 194 
Sewar and Sewen, nuns attendant 
on Awdry, 238 

Sexburh, wife of Cenwealh, 195; 

queen regent of Wessex, 324 
Sexburh, parentage, 194; queen of 
Kent, 243; hostess of Wilfrith,* 
163 ; founder abbess of Minster-in- 
Sheppey, 243; nun, 243, and ab- 
bess, 244, of Ely; duly honours 
Awdry, 244; dies, 245; appears to 
Brithstan, 248 
Shensi, 108 
Sherborne y 361 
Si-an-fu, 108 

Sigeberht the Good, king of East 
Saxons, con’^erted by Oswiu, 
baptized by Fiqan, 148, 149; de- 
servedly denounced by Cedd, 157, 
158; murdered, 158 
Sigeberht the Learned, king of East 
Anglia, welcomed by Edwin, 82; 
submissive to Oswald, 107; wel- 
comes Furs#y, 132; helped by 
Felix, 133; becomes a hermit, 
134; slain unarmed in battle, 135, 
,.^94 

Sigeberht the Little, king of East 
Ssycons, 148 

Sigefrith, monk of Melrose, 170; and 
;of Jarrow,374 • 
oigefrith, deacon, deputy abbot of 
Wearmouth, 276; illness, 276, and 
death, 277 

Sigehard, king of East Saxons, 360 

Sigga, deacon, 335 

Sighere, kin^ o^East Saxons, 159 


Sigwell, 182 
SimeoD»of Durham, 19 
Simon, abbot of St Alban's, 19 
Sitomagus, 133 
Solway Fi:|th, 26,^58 
I South Shields y 302 
« Southampton, 102 
Spilsby, 85 4 

Squillacey 365 
*Stainforth (2), 166 
Stainmoor, 155 
Stallington, 160 
Stamfordy 166 
Stanley, A. P., quoted, 57 
Stichbrook, 232 

Stilicho, general and statesman^33 
Stow (Sidnacester), 269 ^ 

Strathclyde, 42, 44^45, 48 
Strathtay, 170 

Stubbs, William, quoted, 169 
Sumerford, 324 

Surrey (™Suthra — ge, district of 
southerners), 54, 157 
Sussex, 210, 315 
Sutton, 182 
Swale, r. (Kent), 61 
Swale r. (Yorks), 85, 119 
Swefheard, king of Kent, 346 
Swefred, king of East Saxons, 360 
Swidbert, missionary bishop, 348 
Swidhelm, king of East Saxons, 158 
Symphorian, martyr, i, 5 

T adcaster, 204 

‘ai Tvsung, T'ang emperor, 108 
Talorgan, king of Piets, 76, 95, 155 
Tanfield, 76 
Tarsus, 193, 230 

Tatberht, abbot of Ripon, 355-357 
Tatwin, archbishop of Canterbury, 
207, 322 

Taunton, E. L., quoted, 272, 320 
Tay, r., 269, 298 
Tees, r., 95 
Teesdale, 178, 264 
Teignmouth, 360 
Tertullian, 12 
Tetbury, 323 
Teviotdale, 174 
Thadioc, bishop of York, 67 
Thames, r., 3, 253 
Thenew, mother of Kentigern, 39 
Theodore of Tarsus, archbishop 
of Canterbury, found, presented 
and accepted, 218; consecrated, 
219; enthroned, 220; first visi- 
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tation, 220, 214^ 230; sets Chad 
j on horseba(^, 231; veils Sexburh, 
243; visits Lindisfarne, 193; first 
synod, 266; wise policy, 267-269; 
deposes three ^ suffragans, 268, 
269, 293 ; twice disobeys the Pope, < 
285, 286; presides at Hatfield, 
272; consecrates Guthbert, 296; 
‘reinstates Wilfrith, 345; conse- 
crates a ^beloved pupil, 332; a 
sai^ple of his lore, 337; date of his 
death, 346 

Theodor<^, exarch, 165 
Theodosius, Roman emperor, 34, 
35 

Th^salonica, 34 

Theudebert, king of A.ustrasia, 69 
Thomas, bishofi of Dunwich, 138, 

139 

Thomas, bishop of Whithorn, 36 

Thrydulf, abbot, 85 

Tibba, ankress of Ryhall, 153 

Tibba, thane, 296 

Tibba, Mercian abbot, 356 

Tilbury y 150 

Tiningham^ 145 

Tondberht, husband of Awdry, 236, 

237 

Tondhere, thane, 120 
Torres Cave, 174 
Tortelm, 221 

Tosti, earl of Northumberland, 
122 

Tours, 3, 36, 56, 225, 273, 378 
Towcestety 271 
Trent, r., 53, 75, 77, 85, 150 
Trenthaniy 245, 246 
Troyes, 5 

Trumhere, abbot of Gilling and 
bishop of Mercians, 120, 157, 159, 
231 

Trumwine (Tuma), bishop of Aber- 
com, 144, 270, 294, 298 
Tuda, coadjutor bishop, 187, 21 1 
Tuduval, chieftain, 35 
Tunberht, abbot of Gilling, 223; 
bishop of Hexham, 270; de- 
posed, 293; teacher of Beda, 374 
Tunna, abbot of Towcester, 271 
Tych, monk of Melrose, 174 
Tydi, chaplain of Cuthbert, 300 
Tydlin, reeve, 287 
Tyne, r., 71, 95, 255 
Tyne, North, r., 92 
T3me, r. (Lothian), 145 
Tyncmouihy 120, 256 


U ffa, founder dynasty, 73 

htred, earl of Northumber- 
land, 31 1 

Ultan, bsrother of Fursfey, 132, 135 
Urien (Urbgen), Br^ thon (Christian) 
chieftain, 44, 71, 84, 99 • 

Utta, priest, 116, 148 

\ 7"alentinian Ir Roman emperor, 

' 29, 33 *=’ ' 

Venantius Fortunatur, bisimp of 
fcPoitiers, 16 
Ver, r., ii,i2 
Verc, abbess, 302, 304 
Vergil, 323, 384; quoted, 359 
Victoria, queen of England, 334 
Vienne, 1,5, 221 

Visions of the Dead, 92;, 169, 202, 
208, 235, 247, 256, 297, 312, 364 
Vosges, mountains, 69 

W aberthwaite, 155 

aimer, tluke of Campania, 

286 

Waldhere, bishop of London, 360 
'Wales, West, 3, 182, 229 
Walkington, 338 
Wallsend, 6 

Walsingham, Thomas, 19 
Walstod, monk of Lindisfarne, 303, 

307 

Walton, 336 
Wanborough, 102 
Wareham, 328 

Warin, abbot of Malmesbury, 364 
Waldebert, abbot .of Luxeuil, 133, 
206 , 

Wash, The, 269 

Watling Street, 6, 20, 22, 24 

Waveney,r., 196 

Wear, r., 204, 221 

Wearmouih, 95, 221,^^225 

Weedon, 245 

Weem, 170 

Wells, 182 

Welwick, 338 

Wendover, 18 

Wenlock, 154 • 

Werburh, parentage, vocation, ad- 
mission to Ely, 195, 240; ‘ sweet 
contention ' with her mother, 
241 ; abbess in Mercia, 245; death 
and enshrinement, 246 
Wessex, 102, 182, 321, 323, 362 
West Wales, 3, 182, 229 
West Welsh, 102 , 



Westbury, 363 
Westminster y 248 
Wetheral^256, 332 
Whalley, 85 • 

Wharf e, r., 204 
Whithyy 38, 155, 188, 2!)5,«49 
Whithorn (Futerna), :K6, 2^, 28,37,313 
Wibba, settler^ 54, 87 
,Wighard,%rchbishop elect ol Can^ 

Wight, Isle of, 183, 317, 318, 3§4 
Wi(h)tbiirh, §nkress^ 195, 237 
Wihtfrith, student, 184 
Wihtred, king of Kent, 346 
Wilbert, scribe, 387 
Wilbrord Clement, missionary arch- 
bishcy of Utrecht, 113, 235, 348, 
350, 378, 379 • 

Wilfrith, parentage and boyhood, 
162, 359; training at Lindis- 
farne, in Kent, 163; at Rome, 
164; tonsured at Lyon, 165: 
abbot of ‘ Stanford,' 166; and of 
Ripon, 167; ordained priest, 168; 
receives a party of Gilling monks, 
223; contrasted with one of 
them, 223; rampant at Whitby, 
189; summary of his work, 210; 
elected bisHop and consecrated, 
21 1 ; shipwrecked and supplant- 
ed, 212, 229; busy in Kent, 213; 
and in Mercia, 214; installed at 
York, 214, 230; repairs the min- 
ster, 249; his memorial to his 
patron, 2^0; to St Peter, 251; to 
St Andrew „255 ; his quarrel with 
Ecgfrith, 254, 266; with Theo- 
dore, 267; with members of his 
flock, 207, 252, 265, 381; speci- 
men of his generosity, 282; his 
deposition, 208, 269 ; pilgrimage to 
Rome, 2^1-284; missionary work 
in Friesland, 283; justifies himself 
to a papal court, 285 ; condemned 
nevertheless by a witenagemot, 
286; imprisonment, 287; release, 
288; hunted, 314; rises to the full 
height of a great occasion, 315; 
occupies Sekey, 316; befriends a 
brother exile, 317; reconciled and 
restored, 345 ; but t3rrannical, 309 ; 
and unreasonable, 346, 347; bish- 
op of Leicester, 347, 348; rampant 
at Austerfield, 349; again justified 
at Rome, 351; not quite in vain, 
^52^ 5 4 ?flis preparation for death , 
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355; his last ride, 356; his painless 
passage and honourable ihter- 
ment, 357; posthumous venera- 
tion, | 358; retrospective reflec- 
tions, 359 

Willesuind, nun, 198 
William of»Malmesbury, 19 
William of St Alban's, 19 • 

William of St Caril^ph, bishop of 
■ Durham, 98, 311 < 

Willibald, St, missionary, ^ 
Wimbledon, 54 • 

Wimhorney 184, 201, 209, 362 
Winchester, 69, 105, 167, 360 
Winfrith Boniface, missionary arch- 
bishop of Mainz, 325, 372,378, 379 
Wini, bishop of Winchester, 167 
21 1, 229; and of London, 266 
Wintringham, 239 
Winwidfield, 153, 154, 156, 166, 346. 
[In his account of this battle the 
author has, within the bounds set 
bythe evidence, given a loose rein 
to his imagination.] 

Witmar, monk of Wearmouth, 366, 

371 

Woden, ancestral god and * culture 
hero,'48, 54, 80,82,102, 103,216,315 
Wolsey, Thomas, 266 
Wooler, 38 
Wootton, 323 
Worcester, 269 

Wordsworth, William, quoted, 301 
Wrangholm, 143 
Wroxeter, 22 

Wulfhere, son of Penda, king 
Mercia, 157; baptized by Finan 
and Jaruman, 159; patron of 
Erkenwald, 140; of WiHrith, 214; 
and of Chad, 231, 234; escorts 
his daughter to Ely, 240; his 
warfare, 183, 253; his godson, 
314; a blot on his fair fame, 266; 
death and burial, 241 ; named on 
Bewcastle Cross, 250 
Wulfwald, Austrasian mayor of the 
palace, 282 
Wye, r., 253 

Wynfrith, bishop of Lichfield, 234, 
282 

Y evering, 86 

ork, 6, 12, 67, 84, 85, 156, 249, 
269 

York, New, 253 
Ythanchestery 150 
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Second Edition. 


25J. ftet each volume 

Ivories. Alfred Maskell. 

Jewellery. H. Clifford SmitE Secomi 
Edition. 

AIezzotints. Cyril Davenport. 

Miniatures. Dudley Heath. 

Porcelain. Edward Dillon. 

Fine Books. A. W. Pollard. 

Seai.S. Walter de Gray Birch. 

Wood Sculpture. Alfred Maskell Second 
Edition. 


Wide Royal 8zfo. 



Methuen and Company Limited 

« 

Handbook^ of English <Churo]|i History 

i 

Edited by J. BURN. Crown ^vo. 2s. 6d, net each volume 


The Foundations of the Engijsh Church. 
J. H. Maude. 

,TnE Saxon Church and the Norman 
CoNMjf FST. C. T. Cruttwell. 

The Medi.|ivad Church and the Papacy. 
A. Jennings. 


. Handbooks 

The Doctrine of Tim Incarnation. R. L. 
Ottley. Fifth luation, Kcvised. Denty 
Bz/o. J 2 S. Cd. 

.\ History of Eaki.y Christian Doctrine. 

J. F. ^ethune-Fiaker. DemyBvo, loj. 6rf. 
An Inteoduc 1 KiN to the History ok 
Inkligion, F. E, Jevons. Sixth Jidition. 
Ferny 8w. xos. td. 


The- Reformation Period. Henry Gee. 

The Struggle with PuKiTAMsivig^ Bnft.'c 
Plaxiand. « <• 

The Church *f England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, ji^fred* Plummer. 


of Theology 

An Introduction to the History of the 
Creed'.. A. E. Burn. Dcniy^xjj. los. 6d. 
Thk Philosophy of Rei.hhon in England 
AND America. Alfred C'aldecott. DemyBvo. 
loj. td. 

The XXXIX Artk i es of thf. Church of 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. 
Sn'enth Fditiun. Demy Bvo, iss. 6d. 


The ‘Home Life’ Series 


Illustrated. Demy %vo. 

Hove Life in America. Katherine G. 

P.isbey. Second Edition. 

Home Life in France. Miss Betham- 
Ed wards. Si.\th Edition, 

Ho.vie Life in Germany. Mrs. A. Sidgwick. 
Second Edition-. 

Home T/1FE in Holland. D. S. Meldrum. i 
Second Edition. I 

\ 

The Illustrated Pocket Library 

Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

WITH COLOURED 

The T.ifk and Death of John Mytton, 
lisQ. Nimrod. Fifth Edition. 

The Life of a Sportsman. Nimrod. 
Handley Cross. R. S. Surtees. Fourth 
Edition. i 

Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. R. S. 
Surtees. Second Edition. 

/oRRoCKs’s Jaunts and Joi.lities. R. S. 
Surtees. 7'hird Edition. 

Ask Mamma. R. S. Surtees, 


. 6s. to 10 . 9 . 6d. net 

Home I.ife in Italy. Lina DufT Gordon. 
Second Edition. 

Home Like in Norway. H. K. DanieL. 
Second Edition. 

Home Life in Russia. A. S. Rappopurt. 

Ho.mf. Life in Spain. S. H Bensusan. 
Second Edition. 


« 

of Plain and Coloured Books 

net each volume 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Thf. Analysis of the Hunting Fik.id. 
R. S- Suut-es. ^ 

The Tour ok Dr. Syntax in Sf.arch of 
THE Pic ruRESQUK. William Combe. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
Consolation. William Combe. 

The Third Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search 
OF A Wife. Williajn Combe. 

Life in London. Pierce Egan. 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS 

The Grave : A Poem. Robert Blair. | Illustrations of the Book of Job. 

i vented and Engraved by William Blake. 



General Literature 


<7 


Leaders pf Religim 

II. C. BEECHING. Portraits 


%Crown Wo, 2s^ 

CARDiNXL4i^B*v’’MAN. R. H. Hution, 

John Wkslev. J. H. Overton. ♦ 

Rishop Wii.rerfc^ce. G. W. Daniell. 
Carhinal Manning. A. W. Hutton. 
Charles Simeon. H. C. G. Moule. 

John Knox. F. MacCunn. Seamd Editiott. 
John Howe. R. F. hAiou. 

Thomaj^ Kkn, F. a. Cl.'jrke. 

Geor(;k Fox, the Quaker. T. Hodgkin. 
Third EdUiim. ^ 

John Kebi^. Walter Lock. 


net each volume 

Thomas Chalmers. Mrs. Oliphant. Seco^a 
Edition, • 

Lancelot An DREWES. R. L. Oktley. Stconu 
Edition. • 

Augustine of Canterbury. E. I* Cutts. 

WTi.i.iam Laud. W. H. Hutton. * Fourth 
Edition. n 

John Donne. Augustus Jessop. 

Thomas Ckanmer. A. J. Mason. 

Latimer. R. M. and A. J. Carlyle. 

Bishop Butler. W, A. Spooner. 


The Library of Devotion 

Witli Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 
Small Pot I 8r»i7. doth, 2s.: leather. 2s. 6d. net each volume 


"I'ltK CoNr-KssioNs OK St. Augustinf. 

Eighth Edition. 

The I.mitation of Christ. Sixth Edition. 
'I'iiE Christian Year. Ei/th Edition. 

Lyra Innocentium. Third Edition. 

• i 

'Fhe Temple. Second Edition. 

A Book of Devotions. Second Edition. 

A Serious Cail to a Devout ani» Holy 
I.iKE. Fifth Edition. 

A Guide to IfrERNirv. 

The Inner Way. Second Edition. 

On the Love of God. 

The r.sAi.MS or David. 

•I-WW Apostolic A. 

The Song of Songs. 

The Thoughts of*Pascal. Second Edition. 

Manual of Consolation from the 
. Saints and Fathfks. 

Devotions from the Apocrypha. 

The Spiritual Combat. 


The Devotions of St. .\nselm. 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra PiavATA. 

(.’•race Abounding to the CiiiiiP of Sin 
ne:rs. 

Lyra Sacra. A Book of Sacred Verse 
Second Edition. • 

A Day Book from the Saints ani 
Father.s. 

A Little Book of Heavenly Wisdom, j 
Selection from the English My.stics. 

Light, Life:, ami Live. A Selection frer 
the German My.stics. 

An Introduction to the Devout Life. 

The Little Flowers of the Gloniou 
Mrsslk St. Francls and of his Friai.j 

Death and Immortauty. 

The Spiritual Guide. Third Edition. 

Devotions for Every Day in the W’ee 
AND the Great Festivals. 

Precp:s Privatae. 

Horae Mvsticak. A Day Book from th 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 
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Little Boolfs osi Art, 


Witk many Iliu^rations. Demy i6mo. 2s,^d.^net ecuh volume 


Eacfii volume consists of about 290 pages, and cantains from 30 to 40 ^llustrations 
^ including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 


Aebhechi.DUrhr. L. J. Allen. 

Arts of Japan, The. E. Dillon. Third 
Edition, • 

IloOKPLATES. E. Almack. 

BoTTicpALi. Mary L. Bonnor. 

Burne-Jones. F. de Lisle. 

Ceijjni. R. H. H. Cui,t. 

Christian Symbolism. Mrs. H. Jennet. 
Christ in Art. Mrs, H. Jenner. 

Claude. Dillon. 

Constable. H. W. Tompkins. Second 

Edition. 

Corot. A. Pollard and E. Rirnstingl. 

Early ICngush Water-Colour. C. E. 

Hughes. 

EnaMei.s. Mrs, N. Dawson. Second Edition. 
Frederic Leighton. A. Corkran. 

George Romney. G. Paston. 

Grebe Art. H. B. Walters. Fifth Edition. 


Greuze and Boucher. E. f! Pollard. 
Holbein. Mrs. (S. Fortescue. 

Illuminated Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley 
Jewiclleky. C. Davenport. Second Editior, 
John Hoppner. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Sime. Second 
Edition, « * 

Millet, N. Peacock. Second Edition. 

Miniatures. C, Davenport, V.D., F.S.A. 
Second Edition. 

Our Lady in Art. M*s. H. Jenner. 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. * 

Rodin. Muriel Ciolkowska. 

Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Velazquez. W. Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Wa I ts. R. E. D. Sketchley. Secondt Ediion. 


The Little Galleries 

Demy i6mo, 2s, 6d. net each volume 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a sliort outline of 
• the life and work of the master to whom the hook is defvoted " 

A Little Gallery of Reynolds. j A Little Gallery ok Hoppner. 

A Little Gallery of Romney. 1 A Little Gali.f.rv of Millais. 


The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs 
Small Pott ^vo, Cloth^ 2s. 6d. net ; leather^ jj. td, net each volume 

The main features of these Guides are (i) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; {3) good plans and nw^s ; 
(4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town dr district treated. 

Cambridge and its Colleges. A. H. Isle of Wight, The. G. Clinch. 
Thompson. Third Edition, Revised. London. G. Clinch. 

Channel Islands, The. E. E. Bicknell. Malvern Country, The. SirB.C.A.Windlc. 

English Lakes, The. F. G. Brabant. North Wales. A. T. Story. 



General Litera^Ture ig 


The^LittlQ Qnld^B— continued 

Oxford and its College§. J. vfells. / 
Tenth Edition. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. <i.«fiiilRicb. 

SHAKESPEARBip Cot^NTRY^ Sir P. €. A. , 
• Win-ge. Fifth Edition. 

South WaTe:?? G. W. and J. H. Wade. 

Westminster Abbey. G» E. Trourt»eck. 
Second Editfon. ^ 

Berkshire. F. G. Brabant. 

Bucking HAM.sHiRE. E. S. Roscoe. Second 
Edition. 

Cheshire. ^W, M. Gallichan. 

Cornwall. A. L. Salmon. Second Edition. 
Derbyshike. j. C. Cox. 

Devon. S. Baring-Gould. Third Edition. 
Dorset. F. R. HcatW. Third Edition. 
Durham. J. E. Hodgkin. 

Essex. J C. Cox. 

Hampshire. J. C. Cox. Second Edition.* 
Hertfcvrdshike. H. W\ Tompkins. 

Kent. G. Clinch. 

Kerry. C. P. Crane. .Second Edition. 

Leicestershire and Rutland. A. Harvey 
and V. B. Crowther-Beynon. 

Middlesex. J. B. Firth. 

Monmouthshire. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 


Norfolk. W. A. Dutt. Third Edition^ 
Revised. 

Northamptonshire. W. Dry, New and 
Revise^ Edition. * 

Northumberland. J. E. l^orris. 
Nottinghamshire. L. Guilford. 
Oxfordshire. F. G. Brabant. Second Edition. 
Shropshire. J. E. Auden. * 

Somerset, G. W. and J. H. Wade. Third 
Edition, 

Staffordshire. C. Masefield. 

Suffolk. W. A. Duy;. 

Surrey. J. C. Cox. 

.Sussex. F. G. Brabant. Fourth Edition. 
WILTSHIRE. F. R. Heath. Secon^ Edition, 

Yorkshire, The East Riding. J. E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire, The North Riding. J. E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire, The West Riding. J. E. 
Morris. Ctoih, ^s. dd. net ; leather^ 4.?. (>d, 

net. 


Brittany. S. Baring-Gould. Second Edition 
Normandy. C. Scudamore. Second Edition. 
Rome. C. G. Ellaby. 

Sicily. F. H. Jackson, 


The Little Library 

With Introduction, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces 
Small Pott %vo. Each Volume^ clothe is, 6d. net 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 

AuBten (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Tivo Volumes. 

NORTHANGEl^ ABBEY. 

Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF 
BACON. 

Barham (R. H.)., THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. 'Two Volumes. 

Barnett (Annie). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
• ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beokford (William). THE HISTORY OF 
THE CALIPH i^THEK. 


Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Two 
Volumes. 

THE ROMANY RYE. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN : With some later 
Poems by George Canning. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
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The Little Library— co/7f//iwe</ 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE, 

CraJk (Mra.X JOHN ‘‘HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Tivo Volumes. ^ 

Crasbaw (Ricliard). THE ENGLISH 
n>OEMt'. OF RICHARD CRASH AW. 

Dante AllgMerl. THE INFERNO OF 
DAN I E. Translated by H. F. Cakv. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
latec?!^ II. F. Cary. 

THE BARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

e- 

Barley (George), SET.ECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Dickens Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Two Volumes, 

Ferrlcr (Susan). MARRIAGE. Two 

I 'clumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. T7uo Volumes. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. Secoml 

Edition, 

tberne (Hathanlel). TH E SC ARI.ET 

I.ETTER. 

Henderson (T. P.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Klnglake (A, W.). EOTHEN. Second 

luiVioH, 

lncker(P.). LONDON LYRICS. 


Mari^ell (Andrew). J'HE POEMS OF 

V ANDREW MARVET.L. 

Milton (JoVy ,tHE MINOR POEMS OF 
JO^N MTLTON. ,, 

Molr (D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. # * 

Nichols (Bowyer). A T.ITTLE BOOK OF 
E?lGLlSH SONNETS. ^ 

Smith (Horace and Janies). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SEN JTMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Rlfred.iLord). THi-: EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. 

IN MEMORTAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANtVy FAIR. 
Three Volumes, 

PENDENNIS. Three Volumes. 

CHRISTMAS BOORS. 

Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 

W.atorhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTT.E 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Fourteenth Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.). SEI.ECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. 

[ Wordsworth (W.) and Cfoleridge (S. T.). 

I LYRICAL BALLADS^, Third Edition. 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and No^es 
Foit l6mo. 40 Volumes. Leather^ price ir. net each volume 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case. loj. net 


Miniature Library 

Demy yztno. Leather.^ is. net each volume 


Euphranor : A Dialogue on Youth. Edward 
FitzGerald. 

The Life op Edward, Lord Herbert or 
CiiEKBURY. Written by himself. 


PoEONius; or, Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. Edward FitzGerald. 

The RubaiyAt of Omar KhayyAm. Edwarc 
FitzGerald. Fifth Edition. 



GENErfAL LiTER^URE 


St\ 


The, New Ipfbrary of liedioine 

Edited by C. W. ^ALEEBY. Demy Hvo 

Cavaiiagh. j Hygiene of ^ind. The. T. S. Clou^on. 
Sixt^P Edition, js. 6d. net. 

Infant Mortality. Sirt^eorge Newman. 
•JS. 6d. net. • • 


Care of the Body, ThA* 

Second Edison, 'fs. (:d. ^et, 

CHiLL«eN OP THE NATION, The. The Right 
Hon. SiJ* J'ftVm Gorst. Second Edition, 
js. 6d. net. ^ 

Diseases of OccurATioN.* Sir Thos. Oliver. 

loj. pd. net. Se^fui Edition, 

Drugs anu the Drug Habit. H. Sain-s- 
buvy. 

Functional Nerve Diseases. A. T. Scho- 
field. 7jir. Ld. net. 


Prevention of Tuderculoe«6 (Consump- 
tion), The. Arthur Newsholme. Eior. 6d. 
net. Second Edition. 

Am AND Health. Ronald C. Macfi^. js. 6d. 
net, Secotid Edition. 


The New Library of Music 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Illustrated. Demy %vo. Ts. 9 ti. net 

J. A. FtHler-Maiiland. Second | Handel. R. A. Streatfcild Secotid Ediiiott. 
* 1 Hugo Wolf. Ernest Newman. 


Bkaiim s. 
Edition. 


Oxfora Biographies 

Jllnstraied. Fcap. Stjo. Each volume ^ clotk^ 2j. itd. net ; leather ^ 31. 6i/. net 


Dante Alighieri. Paget Toynbee, hi/ih 
Edition. 

Girolamo Savonarola, E. L. S. Hoi.sbuigh. 
Sixth Edition. 

John Howard. E. C. S. Gibson. 

Alfkf.d Tennyson. A. C. Benson. Second 
Edition. 

Sir WaltHR Ral«igh. I. A. Taylor. 


Erasmus. E. F. H. Cajjey, 

Robert Burns. T. F. Henderson. 
Chatham. A. S, McDowall. 

Canning. W. Alison Phillips. 
P>EACONSFlELD. Walter Sichel, 

Johann Wolfgang Goeike. H. G. Atkin.s 
Francois de Fenelon. Viscount .St. Cy^if^s. 


Four Plays 


Fcap. %vo. 

The Honp:ymi«>n. A Comedy in Three Act.s. 

Arnold Bennett. Third Edition. 

The Great Aovf.ntukk. A Pl.ny of Fancy in 
Four Acts. Arnold Bennett. Fourth Edition, 

Milestones. A-nold Bennett and Edward 
Knoblauch. Seventh Edition. 


2s. net 

Kismet. Edward Knoblauch. Third Edi. 
tion, 

Typhoon. A Play in Four Acts. Melchi tr 
Longyel. English Ve sion by Laurence 
li ving. Second Edition. 


The States of Italy 

Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 
Illustrated. Demy %vo 

A History of Milan under the Skohza. J A History of Verona. A. M. Allen. 
Cecilia M. Ady. lo.’i. (Mi. net. J isji. (>d. net. 

A Hi STOIC V OF Perugia. W. Hey wood. 12J. (id. net. 
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T&e Westminster Commentaries ' 

General Editor. WALTER LO'CK 


Demy 

The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by R. 

B. Rackham. ySixth Ediiion. \os. 6d. 

Tke Firi;^ Episti-e of Paul the Apostlp: 
TO THE Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge. T^ird Edition, 6s. 

The HiOK of^ Exodus. Edited by A. H. 
M'Neile. With a Map and 3 Plans. loj. 6d. 

The BfooK of Ezekiel. Edited by H. A. 
Red path. io.r. 6d. 

The Book of Genesis* Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by S. R. Driver. Ninth 
Edition, ioj. 6d. 


Zvo 

I Additions and’ CoRKr.cTif/..s in thij 
Seventh and Eighth Editions #■ the 
Book of Genesis. S. R. I?.ivtf. is. 

The l Book of* the Prophet Isaiah. 
Edited by G. W. Wade. ^ iosf6d. 

The Book of Jor. Edited by E. C. S. Gib- 
son. Second Edition. 6 ji. 

The Epistle of St, James. Edited, with 
Introduction and Note.s, by R. J. Knowling. 
Second Edition. 6 j. 


The ‘Young’ Series 


Illustrated, 

The Voung Botanist. W. P. Westell and 
C. S. Cooper. 3 ^. 6d. net. 

The Young Carpenter. Cyril Hall. 5#. 

The Young Electrician. Hammond Hall. 


Crown 

The Young Engineer. Hammond Hall. 
Third Edition. 5 J. 

The Young Naturalist. W. P. Westell. 
Second Edition, dr. 

The Young Ornithologist. W. P. W’estcll. 


Methuen’s Shilling Library 

Fcap. 8m ij. net 


Blue Bird, The. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Charles Dickens. G. K. Chesterton. 
ClJARMIDES, AND OTHER PoEMS. O.SCai’ 

'v\Mlde. 

ChitrXl : The Story of a Minor Siege. Sir 
G. S. Robeitson. 

Condition ok England, The. G. F. G- 
Masterman. 

De Profundis. Oscar Wilde. 

From Midshipman to Field-Marshai- 
Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.C. 

Harvest Home. E. V. Lucas. 

Hills and the Sea. Hilaire Belloc. 
Huxley, Thomas Henry. P. Chahners- 
Mitcheil. 

Ideal Husband, An. Oscar Wilde. 
Intentions. Oscar Wilde. 

Jimmy Glover, his Book. James M. 

Glover, 

John Boybs, King of the Wa-Kikuyu. 

John Boyes. 

Lady Windermere's Fan. O.scar Wilde. 
Letters from a Self-made Merchant 
TO HIS Son. George Horace Lovimer. 


T.if-e of John Ruskin, The. W. G. Colling- 
wood. , 

Life of Robert Louis Stkvknsom, The. 

Graham B.ilfoiir. * 

Life of Trnnvson, The. A. C. Benson. 
Little of Everything, A, E. V. Luras. 
Lokd Arthur Savile’s Crime. Oscar Wilde. 
i.ORE OF the Honky-Bee, The. Tickner 
Edwarde.s. ^ 

.Man and 'I HE Universe. Sir Olivci Lodge. 
Mary Magdalene. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Old Country Life. S. Baring-Gould. 

Oscar Wilde ; A Critical# Study. Arthur 
Ransome. 

Parish Clerk, The. P. H. DItchfield. ^ 
Selected Poems. Oscar Wilde. ^ 
Sevastopol, and other Stories. Leo 
Tolstoy. ' 

Two Admirals. Admiral John Moresby. 
Under Five Reigns. Lady Dorothy Nevlll. 
Vailima Letters. Robert Louis Stevenson. * 
Vicar of Mokwkn.stow, The. S. Baring- 
Gould. 
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uooKs Tor xraveuora 

• * I 

Crown %vo, 6 j . each 

Each^volumeTontain^a number of Illustrations in Colour 

\voN %KD Shakespeare’s Country, The. 

A. G. »r«llt$r.- 


Black Forest, A Book rf)F the. €. E. 
Hughes. ' ^ 

Bretons at Home, The. F. M. GostUng. 
Cities op Lombaroy, The. Edward Hutton. 

Cities of Romagna and the Marches, 
The. Edward Hutton. 

Cities of JfpAiN, The. •Edw.'ird Hutton. 
Cities of Umbria, The, Edward Hutton. 
Days in Coknw’all. C. Lewis Hind. 

Florence and Northern Tuscany, with 
Genoa. Edward HK.ittun. 

Land of PJIrdons, The (Brittany). Anatole 
Le Brar.. 

Naples. Arthur H. Norway. * 

Naples Riviera, The. H. M. Vaughan. 
New Forest, The. Horace G. Hutchinson. 


Norfolk Broads, The. W. A. Dutt. 
Norway and its Fjords. M. A. Wyllie. * 
Rhine, A Book of the. S, ^ring-Gould. 
-Rome. Edward Hutton. • 

Round about Wiltshire. A. G. Bradley. 

Scotland of To-day. T. F, Hender.son and 
Francis Watt. • 

Siena and Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts of the Great City, The. Mrs. A. 

Through East Anglia in a Motor Car. 
J. E. Vincent. 

Venice and Venetia. Edward Hutton. 
Wanderer in Florf.nce, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in Paris, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in Holland, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in London, A, E. V. Lucas. 


Some Books on Art 


Armourer and his Craft, The. Charles 
flfoulkes. Illustrated. Royal A,to. £2 2J. 
net. 

Art and Life. T. Sturge Moore. Illustrated. 
Cr. ^vo. 5J. nS. 

British SciiDOL, ’IftHE. An Anecdotal Guide 
to the British Painters and Paintings in the 
National Gallery. E. V. Lucas. Illus- 
trated. Fcap. %vo. 2i-. td. net. 

Decorative Iron Work. From the xith 
to the xviiith Century. Charles IFoulkes. 
^ Royal ^to, jC^ 2S. net, 

Francesco Guardi, 1712-1793. G. A. 
Simonson. Illustrated. Imperial ^to. 
£3 as. net. 

Illustrations the Book of Job. 
William Blake. Quarto. £i is. net. 

JpHN Lucas, Portrait Painter, 1S28-1874. 
Anhar Lucas. Illustrated. Imperial ^ to . 

£2 

Old Paste. A. Berlsford Ryley. Illustrated. 
Royal \to. £a as. net. 

One Hundred Ma.stkrpikces of Painting. 
• With an Introduction by R. C. Witt. lllu.s- 
trated. Second Edition. Demytvo. xos.Cui. 
net. 


One Hundred Masterpieces of Sculpture. 
With an Introduction by G. F, Hill. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8?^^. loj. bd. net. 

Romney Folio, A. With an Essay by A. B. 
Chamberlain. Imperial Folio. £15 tks. 
net. ~m 

Royal Academy Lectures on Painting. 
George Clausen, illustrated. Croivn 8r>o. 
SS, net. 

Saints in Art, The. Margaret E. Tabor 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Fcap. Srw. 
3J. td. net. 

Schools of Painting. Mary Innes. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Bvo. $s. net. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Timps. 
J. R, Allen. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8t^o. js. bd. net. 

‘ Classics of Art.’ See page 14. 

‘The Connoisseur’s Library.' See page 15 

* Little Books on Art.’ See page 18. 

*The Little Galleries.’ Seepage 18. 
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Stfme Books op Italy 


Etruria and Modern Tuscany, Old. 
Mary L. Cameron, llluhrated. Second 
hdition, Cr, 8c/<?. 6 j. net. 

Flokknce; HerpHistory and Art to the Fall 
,of the Republic. F. A, Hyett. Demy ^vo. 
> 5 . (id. Ut. 

Flokence, Wanderer in. E. V. Lucas. 

inus|raied. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8 po . 6.v. 
Florence and her Treasures. H. M. 
Vaughan. Illustrated. Eca/. 6vo. ^s. net. 

Florence, Country Walks about. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5J. net. 

Florence and the Cities of Northern 
Tuscany, with Genoa. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. < dr. 

Lomuardv, The Cities of. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6 r. 

Milan under the Sforza, A History of. 
Cecilia M. Ady. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 
loj'. 6d. net. 

Naples: Past and Present. A. H. Norway. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Naples Riviera, The. H. M. Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Perugia, A History of. William Heywood. 
Illustrated. DemyBt>o. i'is. 6d. net. 

Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Ct. Bvo. 6s. 

Romagna and the Marches, The Cities 
OF. Edward Hutton- Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Roman Pilgrimage, A. R. E. Roberts. 
^ Illustrated. Demy Bvo. lor. 6d. net. 

Rome of thf. Pilgrims and Martyrs. 
Ethel Ross Barker. Demy Bvo. lar. 6d 
net. 

Rome. C. G- Ellahy. Illustrated. Small 
Pott Bvo. Cloth, 2r. 6d. net ; leather, js. 6d. 
net. 

Sicily. F. H. Jackson. Illustrated. Small 
Pott Bvo. Cloth, 2S. 6d. net ; leather, 3jr. id. 

net. 

Sicily : The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Sladen. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. ss. tiet. 

Siena ant) Southern Tuscany, Edward 
Hutton, illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6 s. 


Umbria, The Cities of. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated.^ Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Venice and Ve.-ietia. Edward Huttoi^i 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo, 6s. r 

Venice on Foot. H. A. Douglas. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Fca^. Sr'^L 51’. net. 

Venice and her Treasures. H. A. 
Douglas. Illustrated. Fcap. Bvo. ss. net. 

Verona, A History of. A. M. Allen. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 12s. 6tl. net. 

Dante and his I :aly. LonVdale Ragg. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. las. 6d. net. 

Dante Alighieri : His Life and Works. 
Paget Toynbee. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. s^‘ 
net. 

Home Life in Italy. Lina Duff Gordon. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Demy Bz>0. 
ivs. 6d. net. 

Lakes of Northern Italy, The. Ricli.ard 
Bagot. Illustrated. Second Edition. Fcap. 
Bvo. 5s. net. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent. E. L. S. 
Horeburgh. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Bvo. 15J. net. 

Medici Popes, The. H. M. Vaugban. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo. iss.net. 

Sr . Catherine of .Siena and her Tlmes. 
By the Author of ‘ Mdlle. Mori.’ Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Demy 84 2. ^s. 6d. net. 

S. Francis of Assisn Thw Lives of. 
Brother Thomas of Celano. Cr. Bvo. 5J. 

Savonarola, Girolamo- E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bro. ss. net. 

Shelley AND his Friends ln Italy. Helen 
K. Angeli. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. los. bd. 
net. 

Skies Italian : A I.ittle Breviary for Tra- 
vellers in Italy. Ruth S^^helps. heap Bvo. 
5f. net. 

United Italy. F. M. Underwood Deni^ 
Bsvo. los. 6d. net. * ^ 

Woman in Italy. W. ronliing. Illustrated. 
Demy Bz>o, 10s. 6<i. net. 



fr^CTION 


Par^ LH. — A Selfxtion of Works of Fiction 


Albancisi (B. Marla). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8w. ds. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6.?. 

I KNOW At MAIDEN- Third Editi.m. 
Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; or, The 
Polite Adveni ukess. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. y. (xi, 

THE GLAD HEAR'^; ' F i/th Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 

OLIVIA M^VRY. Fomth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE BELOVED ENEMY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Ba^ot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

'Third Edition Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

AN TH ON Y CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

LOVE’S PROXY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 

’ Zvo. 6jr. 

THE HOUSE OI^SERRAVALLE. Third 
Edition. Zvo. ^6s. 

DARNELEY PLACE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Bailey (H. C.). STORM AND TREASURE. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

THE LONELY QUEEN. Third Edition. 
• Cr. Zvo. 6s. • 

.THE SEA CAPTAIN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Barintf-Gould (S,> IN THE ROAR OB 
THE SEA. Eighth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Second EdT 
titrrt. t.v. Z7)o. 6j. 

THE QUEEN OF I^VE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. ^ 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.Zivo. 6s. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 65. 
NOEML Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 


BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. •illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Zvo. 6s.* * 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. ^ 

IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. di-. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Fi/hi Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 0 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. 'Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Ffth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Bcgbie (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, Bart.; or, The 
Progress ok an Oren Mino. Secomi 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Belloc (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 


Bennett (Arnold). CLAYHANGER. 

Eleventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

THE CARD. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
HILDA LESSWAYS. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BURIED ALIVE. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. 'Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE REGENT : A Five Towns Story of 
Adventure in London. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. Fcaf 
Zvo. IS. net. 

TERESA OF WATLING STREET. Fcaf 
Zvo. iJ. net. 


Benson (E. F.). DODO ; A Detail op the 
Day. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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Birmtnghtm (Georg:} k.). SPANISH | 
GOLD. Seventeenth Ediiiont/ Cr. Bw. 6 j. I 
Also Fcai. Zvo^ is. net. .* 

THE SEARCH^ PARTY. Tenth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. C 

•Also Fcap. Zrfo. xs. net. 

LALAGE’S LOVERS. Third Edition. Cr,^ 

THE AdVei/tURES OF DR. WHITTY. 

* Eouf-tli Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Bowen (Harjorle). I WILL MAINTAIN. 

JSTinth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 jr. 

DEF1;NDER OF THE FAITH. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 j. 

A KWIGHT OF SPAIN. Third Edition. 
Cr. ^o. 6s. 

THE QUEST OF GLORY. Third Edition. 

GOD AND THE KING. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. 77tird 
Editi<^. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Oastle (Agnes and Egerton). THE 

GOLDEN BARRIER. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

CBesterton (G. K.). THE FLYING INN. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3 jr. 6d. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT: 

A Simple Tale. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
UNDER WESTERN EYES. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

CHANCE. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Conyers (Dorothea). SALLY. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

SANDY MARRIED. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

' Zvo. 6 r. 

Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Thirty Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

VENDETTA ; or, The Story of one For- 
gotten. Thirty-^rst Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THELMA: A Norwegian Princess. 

Forty fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
ARDATH: The Story op a Dead Self. 

Tweniy'drst Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 f. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Eighteenth 
Edition. Cr. Zioo. 6s. 

WORMV/OOD : A Drama of Paris. 

Nineteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
BARABBAS: A Dream of the World's 
Tragedy. Foriy’Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo, 

6s. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty 
eiehih Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Fourteenth 
Edition. 179 /A Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER : A Study in 
Supremacy. Second Edition, 150 /A 
Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


COD’S CiOOD MAN: A Simpl^T Love 
' Story. Sixteenth Edition,^ ss\th Thou- 
^xnd. Cr.) Svo. 6s. 

HOLY ORDERS : The Tragedy of a 
Quiet Life. Second Edition. t?o/A 
Tkousanihi '^r. Zvo. 6s. 

THr’i MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-ninth 
Edition. Cr. ^vo. 6 j. *' 

Also FcaP. Zvo. is. net. 

BOY : A Sketch. ThirtefntJt Edit ion. Cr. 
8 rv. 6s. 

Also Fcap. Z^o. xs.net. .• 

CAMEOS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 
6s. 

THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

JANE ; A Social {Incident. Fcap. Zvo. 
ts. net. 

Crockett (S. R.)C LOCHIfiVAR. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE STANDARD BEARER- Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

Crokor (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 
JOHANNA. Second Edition!*' Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 

• Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ANGEL. Fifth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BABES IN THE WOOD. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Danby (Prank). JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. 
Fcap. Zvo. \s. net, 

Doyle (Sir A. Conan). ROUND THE RED* 
LAMP. Twelfth Editi^tn. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Fcap, Zvo. xs. net. 

Drake (Maurice). WO 2 . Sixth Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Pindlater(J.H.> THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE LADDER TO THl^. STARS. Secot^ 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

Flndlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY.* 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zw. bs. 

THE ROSE OF JQ^. 2htrd Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. , ^ * 

Fry (B. and C. B.). A MOTHER’S SON. 
Fifth Edition. Cr.Vjjw. dr. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Edition. Cf. 
Zvo. 6s. 

INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
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. THfe FOOLMN 
CHRIST*. EmmJP^hbel Quint. Transited 
by Thomas Seltzer. Cr. %ivo, ts, % 1 1 

Hicheni (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE# Kditiim. 
Cr. Sew. * f 

•rONQtlES OF CONSCIENCE. Third^ 
Edtnan. S)VO. 6.v. 

FELIX : Three Years in a Life. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. 8w. 6 j. • * 

THE WOmJtn \fITH THE FAN. Eighth 
Editiim. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Also Fcap. %vo. is. net. 

BYEWAYS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE CARDEN OF ALLAH. Twenty- 
third Edition. Cr. 8zfo. 6s. 

THE BLiftK SPANIEL. Cr. Sr^t?. 6^. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. JVinth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

BARB ARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 

8vo. 6d. • 

ALo Fcap. 8vo. kT. ftet. 

THE DW^LER ON THE THRESHOLD. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE WAY OF AMBITION. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. * 

Hope (Anthony). A CHANGE OF AIR. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A MAN OF MARK. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Pldiiion, Cr. 8rw. ts. 
PHROSO. Illustraied. Ninth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Ninth Editioti. 
Cr. Bvo. 6j. 

THE KING’S SlIRROR. Fifth Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. ^ 

QU IS ANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE DOLLY DIALOCJUES. Cr. Svo. 6.s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Z7JO. 6s. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illus- 
I trated. SixtJi^ Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE GRE.AT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8w.^6j. 

Hntten (Baroness von). THE HALO. 

« Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

*Hls 9 Fcap. Zvo. xs. net. 

‘The Inner Shrill (Author of). THE 

WILD OLIVE. Third EdiHon. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

,THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 
F'lfth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE WAY HOME. Second Edition. Cr. 
8w. 6s. 


Jacobs (W. W.).* MANY, CARGOES. 
Thirty-tifird Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 
Also* Illustrated in colour. Demy Zvo. 
7s. 6d. net. * 

SEA URCHIMS. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 

Zoo. 3s. 6d. m 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo, • 3J. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated^ Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

A iso Fcap. Zvo, xs. net. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOII^. Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 3s. 6d, 

ATSUNWICH PORT. IWwAr&tcd^Eler'enth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated! Eighth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo.^ 3^. 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d, 

Tl^j^ LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 

Ntnih Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d% 
SALTHAVEN. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

SAILORS’ KNOTS. Illustrated. Fifil 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition. Cr 
Zvo. 3f . 6d. 


James (Henry). 

Third Edition. 


THE GOLDEN BOWL 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


LeQueux (William). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. Third Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

BEHI N D T HE T n RON E. Third Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Elfiti 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc). THE CHINI 
IN THE ARMOUR. Fourth Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6j. net. 

MARY PECHELL. Second Edition. Cr 
Zvo. 6s. 

STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE LODGER. Fourth Edition. Cr<nm 
81?^. 6s. 

Lucas (B. y.). LISTENER’S LURE: A 
Oblique Narration. Tenth Edition 
Fcap, Zvo. 5J. 

OVER BEMERTON’S: An Easy-goin 
Chronicle. Eleventh Edition. Fcap. Zvi 
SJ- 

MR. INGLESIDE. Tenth Edition. Fcaj 
Zvo. 5s. 

LONDON LAVENDER. Eighth Edihor 
Fcap. 8sw. 5Jf. 
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LyaU (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 44 /A Thousand.. Cr. 8z>o. 
3 s. 6rf. 

Hacnau^tan (8.). THE EORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M‘NAB. St\r(h Eiiiiion. 
Cr. %vo. 2 ^. net, , 

PETER AND JANE. Fourth Edition, 
Cr, Svo, 6s, 

Malet (Lucas). A COUNSEL OF PER- 
FICCTION^. Second Edition. Cr. ^vo, 6s. 
COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. Sis^th 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE 4HSTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY: A Romance. Seventh Edi- 
tion. t'r. Svo. 6s. 

THE WAGES OF SIN Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr. 87^0. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA, Fi/th Edition. Cr. 

87>&. 6s. ^ 

THE GAF'SLESS BARRIER. Fi/th Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Mason (A. E. W.), CLEMENTINA. 
llUisUated. Eishth Edition. Cr. Zr/o. 6s. 

Maxwell (W. B.). THE RAGGED MES- 
SENGER. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. djr. 
V^IVIEN. Twelfth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zrnf. 6s, 

A iso Fcap . Z7fO. is. net. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

6s. 

HI LI. RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Also heap. Zvo. is. net. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY : Be- 
tween You AND I. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
87 * 0 . 6j. 

THE REST CURE. FouHh Edition. Cr. 
i..o. 6jr. 

Milne (A. A.). THE DAY’S PLAY. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HOLIDAY ROUND. Second Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Montague (C. E.). A HIND LET LOOSE. 

'J'kird Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE MORNING’S WAR. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
Also Fcap. Zvo. xs. net. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. 8r*o. 6s. 

Ollivant (Alfred), OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KEN MUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Twelfth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 


THG TAIVHNG OF .JOHN BLOnT. 

S'econd Edition. Cr. &oo, 6s. ' , 

TA&' ROYAE* ROAD. Second Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s, 

Onions (01lv«^^GOOD BOY SELDOM: 

A Romance op* ADVE''.TisE>tj:NT. Second 
• Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. • 

THE TWO KISSES. Tfitr^, Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Oppenheim (E, Phillips). ASTER OF 
MEN. Fifth Edition. ' Jr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE MISSING DELORA. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A iso Fcap, Zvo. is. net. 

Orozy (Baroness). FIRE IN STUBBLE. 

Fifth Edition. Cr Zvo. 6s. 

Also Fcap. Zvo. is, net. 

Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE G.\TE OF THE”DESERT. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

*A/so Fcap. Zvo. is. net. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. Sixth Edition. 
CP. Zvo. 6s. 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 j. 

Also Fcap. Z7>o. is. net. 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH, and Other 
Storjes. Second Editim. Cr . Zvo. 6 s . 

MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

LAURISTONS. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

THE COIL OF CARNE. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Zzfo, 6s. 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 

Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo 6s. 

MARY ALL-ALONE. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. &r. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. • 

THE TRANSI.AT10N OF A SAVAGE. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Ulus- 
trated. Tenth Edition, r^r. Zvo. 6s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
The Story ok a Lost Napoleon. Seventh^ 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. «• 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH ; 
The Last Advbnt^mcs ok ‘ Pretty 
Pierre.* Fi/th Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Nineteenth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: A* 
Romance ok Two Kincxx}ms. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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POM^ OF THE LAdHLETlfes. 
Third Edition. > 6 d. Y 

NORTHERN LIGOTS. • Fj^urfh Editim, 
Cr,Bvo. 6 s. 

THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. TAtrd 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo, 6 s. finmr) 

JPastiire (HItb. ftenry * da la). ^ THE « 
TYjIMkNT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 
Also Fce^f>. 9t)b. is. net. 

Pambarton ^ax). THE FOOT^rEPS 
OF A TffRO^E. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

I CROWN THEE KING. Illustrated. Cr. 
8 vo. 6 .r. 

LOVE THE HARVESTER : A Story of 
THlf**S HIRES. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 87/0. 05 s. 6 d. 

THE MYSTERV OF THE GREEN 
HEART. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8 vo. ax. net. 

Parrln (Alice). THE CHARM. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6 f. 

A Iso Fcap. 8 vo. net. 

THE AN«LO-INDIANS. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8 w. 6 j. ' 

PhlllpottB (Edaa). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8 vo. 6 s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 6 s. 

THE RIVER. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6 s. • 

THE PORXREEYE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6 s. 

THE POACHER’S WIFE. Second Edition. 

Cr. 8 e ’<». 6 s . 

THE STRI KING HOURS. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

DEMETER’S DAUGHTER. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8 v^ 6 s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fca:^. Bvo. xs. 
net. 

Plokthall (HaMnadaka). SAtD, THE 
FISHERMAN. Tenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 
. 6 x. 

^Is^Fcap. Svo. IS. net. 

‘0’(A. T. Qalllaivloiich). THE MAYOR 
OF TROY. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 
MERRY-GARDEN and other Stories. 
. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 


Rldda (IV* Petit)* ER6. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6 x. « 

A SON OF THE STATE. Third Edition. 

Cr. ^vo. 3 X. 6 d. • 

A BREAKER LAWS. A New Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 3 x. M. 

MRS. „GALER’S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

THE WICKHAMSES. '^Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6 x. 07 • 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6 s. m 

A Iso Fcap. Bvo. is. net. C- 

NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6 s. r rt 

THANKS TO SANDERSON.^ Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 x. 

DEVOTED SPARGES. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6 x. 

THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. Third 
^^tion. Cr. Bvo. 6 x. 

Rassell (W. Clark). MASTER ROCK A- 
FELLAR'S VOYAGE. Illustrated. 
E'ifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. ys. 6 d. 

Siddwlok (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6 s. 

THE LANTERN-BEARERS. Third Edl 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

THESEVERINS. Sixth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
6 s. 

A iso Fcap. Bvo. is. net. 

ANTHEA’S GUEST. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6 x. 

LAMORNA. Third Edition. Cr. Sr>o. 6 s. 
BELOW STAIRS. Second Edition. Cr 
Bvo. 6 s. 

Snaith (J. C.). THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. 

Second Edition. Cr. Br/o. 6 s. ^ 

AN AFFAIR OF STATE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

Bomeryilla (E. (E.) and Ross (Martiii). 

DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. Illustrated, 
Seventh Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6 s. 

A iso Fcap. Bzn/. is. net. 

Thurston (E. Temple). MIRAGE. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

A Iso Fcap. ix. net. 

Watson (H. B. Harriott). ALTSE Ol 
ASTRA. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 
THE BIG FISH. Third Edition. Cr. 8 tw 
6 x. 

Webllng (Peggy). THE STORY ni 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. 'Third Edition 
Cr. 8 r^< 7 . 6 x. 

Also Fcap. Bvo. xs. net. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Sijcth EdiHon, 
Cr. Bvp. 6A ^ 

FELIX CHRISTIE. TAird Ekiiion. Cr, 
6s, f 

THE PEARL STRINGEl^. Third Edi- 
Cr, Bvo, 6s. 



C r. 6 s. 


Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. I^tustrated. Twenty-third Edi- 
tion. ^Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Also Fca/. Bvo. ts. net. 

Whitby (Beatrice). ROSAMUND. Second 
Editio^ Cr. Bvo. 65 , 

WiUlamBon (C. H. And A. M.). THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. Illus- 
trated. Twenty-Jirst Edition. Cr. Bv<l 6s. 
Aiso Cr.divo. xs. net. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romance 
or A Motor. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Also Ecajp. Bvo. xs. net. 


t' 

Tl^E B0T6#R chaperon; IllusttaTed7 
C/enth Edition, Cr.Jfti. 6s, - 

fso Fcap. J^vo. xs. net. • 

‘IHE CAR OF DESTINY. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

MY FRIENl^^iHE CHAUFFEUR. Ulus- 
trat^. Thirteen; th EeEtion. ,-Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
SCARLET RUNNER. Illustratedwj./VWrJ 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, • ^ 

SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Fi/th 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. e 
LORD LOVELAND"' DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE GOLDEN SILENCE. Sixth Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. 6j. 

THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. Fourth 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. , 

THE HEATHER MOON. Fi/ih Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE LOVE PIRATE. Illustrated, Secona 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

THE DEMON. Fca^B^o. xs, net. 

Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


Books for Boys and Girls 

Illustrated. Crtnon Zvo. tls. 6d. 


Getting Weli. of Dorothy, The. Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. 

Girl of the People, A. L. T. Meade. 

Kf. 

PIONOURABLE Miss, The. L. T. Meade. 

Master Rockafellak’s Voyage. W. Clark 
RusseU. 


Only a Guard-Room Dog. Edith E 
Cuthcll. 

Re£> Grange, The. Mrs. Molesworth. 

SvD Belton ; The B<^^ who would not g( 
to Sea. G. Manville Penn. 

There was once a Prince. Mrs. M. E 
Mann. 


Hethnen’s Shilling Novels 

Fcap, %vo. ij. net 


Anna of the Five Towns. Arnold Bennett. 
Barbary Sheep. Robert Hichens. 

Botor Chaperon, The. C. N. & A. M. 
Williamson. 

Boy. Marie Corelli. 

Charm, The. Alice Perrin. 

Dan Russel the Fox. E. CE, Somerville 
and Martin Ross. 


Demon, The. C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
Fire in Stucble. Baroness Orezy. * 
Gate of Desert, Thei JohnOxenham. 
Guarded Flame, The. W. B. Maxwell 
Halo, The. Baroness von Hutten. 

Hill Rlse. W. B. Maxwell 
Jane. Marie Corelli. 
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HetMten’* Shilli^ Novell— eonttj^uetf. 

jdkEPH. Frank Danby. • 9 •V.I Search^ PaIty, The. 

Lady Betty Across the Water. C. N. 
and A. M. Williamijon. 

Light FREif^TS. W. W. Jacobs. 

Long lifcAD^T^E. John Oxenhara. 

MiGHTt' Atom, The. Marie Corelli. 

Mir^^e. E. Thurston. 

Missing Delora, The. E. Phillips 
heiin. 

Roiitlii THE Rhd Lamp. Sir A. Conan Do]‘l& 

Marniaduke Pick* 


; Oppen- 


SaYd, th* Fisherman. 

than. * 


G. A. Birmingham. 
Secret Woman, The. EHen Phillpotts. 
Sevebink, The. * Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
Spanish^ Cold. G. A. Birmingham 
Splendid Brother. W. Pett Ridge. 

Tales of Mean Streets. Arthur J^Iorrisc«i. 
Teresa of Watling Street. Arnold 
. Bennett. 

Tyrant, The. Mrs. Henry dc la Pasture. 
Under the Red Robe. Stanley J. W«?ynian. 
Virginia Perfect. Peggy Weblingi 

THEj^ Fan, The. Robert 


Woman with 
Hicheos. 


Methaen’s SeYonpenny Novels 


Fcap, 8w. 

Anoel. B. M. Croker. , 

Broom Squire, The. S. Barlng-Gould 
By Stroke of Sword. Andrew Balfour. 

House of Whispers, The. William Le 
Queux. 

Human Boy, The, Eden Phillpotts. 

I Crown Thee King. Max Pemberton. 

Late in Life. Alice Perrin. 

Lone Pine. R. B. Townshend. 

Master of E. Phillip.s Oppenheim. 

Mixed Marriage, A. Mr. F. E. Penny. 


*]d. net 

Peter, a Parasite. E. Maria AlbanesL 

Pomp of the Lavilettes, The. Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 

Prince Rupert the Buccaneer. C. J. 
Cutcliffe Hyne. 

Princess Virginia, The. C. N. & A. M. 
Willianuson. 

Profit and Loss. John Oxenham. 

Red House, The. E. Ncsb-t. 

Sign of the Spider, The. Bertram Milford. 
Son of the .State, A. W. Pett Ridge. _ 
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